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ABSTRACT 



The potential relevance of social work in the 
development of a teacher training program for teachers of 
disadvantaged children is investigated. Outcomes of the investigation 
are presented in the following discussions: 11) the deliberations of 
a social Work consortium; (2) a condensed version of the material 
abstracted in the literature search; (3) a conceptual mapping of the 
field, accompanied by brief listings of relevant facts; and (4/ a 
final summation. The information contained in the abstracts is 
grouped according to content under the foi'lowing headings: The Family 
Unit; Negativism Toward the Poor; Impact on Poverty; Behavioral 
Characteristics of the Poor; Inferred Psychological Characteristics 
of the Poor; Characteristics of Thought Processes and Verbal Skills 
of the Poor; The Disadvantaged Negro and Other Minority Groups; 
Education and the Disadvantaged; and Recommend* tir ns for Education of 
the Disadvantaged, The summation discusses education-social work 
similarities and differences, ail extrapolation from social work to 
education, teacher expectations, and the teacher iu the organization. 
For related documents, see ED 050 300-303 and ED 050 305-306. (CK) 
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?Ki7f,U 

This is the third of a Series or reports concerned with the 
teaching’ of disadvantaged children. They are the direct outcome of 
the proposal funded as part of the U.S. Office of Education's T.T.T. 
Project, The initial proposal was presented under the names of 
Samuel R, Keys, Raymond S. Adams and William D. Hedges as co-project 
directors and Bob G, Wood3 as Dean of the College of Education, 

Prior to the writing of the proposal* a planning committee after 
deliberating over general priorities agreed on the focus that was 
adopted in the present undertaking. That cc^jiittee comprised: 

Robert R, Wheeler, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Kansas City, 
Mo., Wi Ilian: D. Hedges, (then) Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
Clayton, Mo., (now) Chairman of Curriculum and Instruction, University 
of Missouri at Columbia, and also from the University of Missouri at 
Columbia, - Samuel R. Key3, Associate Dean of the College of Education, 

V. Francis English, Dean of Arts and Science, Donald 0, Cowgill, 
Professor of Sociology, P^alf C. Bedell, Profeosor of Education, and 
Raymond S. Adana, Associate Professor of Social Research, Education 
and Sociology. 

This present report confines its attention to the potential 
relevance of borirl work in the development of a teacher training 
program. It represents only ore section of the initial phase of what 
vas planned as a multi-phase project. In order to set the present 
report in perspective it io useful to outline the rationale that lies 
behit d the whole scheme. 

Ve started initially depressed and impressed by the fact that 
for the disadvantaged child, the cor. 0 £qucnce 3 of disadvantage are a 
deprived and unhappy past, a drab and unpromising present and a future 
be^et with hope 1 so ones 3. VTc recognized that if education were to 
combat the deprivations of ’disadvantage, it would have to undergo 
substantial reform and improvement * However, whatever the nature of 
this reform and ir.pvovement eight be, it would be of no use if the 
teachers of disadvantag'id children regained incompetent to deal with 
their unique educational problem. For this reason, we felt that the 
most immediate teak was to go about training teachers vho could operate 
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successfully with disadvantaged children- -irrespective of the extent 
to which school^ systems had undergone organisational and economic 
reform t+h. yea • *.; ;, t . ... y.r t : ; . .. . ■. r .., v . r#! p 

We were led by our emphasis on teaching to focus initially . on . 
the teacher-nut il transaction. In the most dovn-to-earth terns, the . 
educational process requires the teacher to act as an intermediary 
between the child and tha subject chatter of the curriculum. As an 
intermediary, the teacher translates subject natter into forms 
appropriate for the. level of conceptual development of the child,. 

How efficient the teacher is then, depends on (a) her subject matter 
competency, (b) her ability to understand the child *s conceptual 
3 tate,.qnd (c), her abilit; to mediate between the two. , It has been 
clearly demonstrated (Coleman, 1968) that teachers have failed 
spectacularly as mediators for the disadvantaged child. Available . , 

evidence .suggests that this failure stems not from ignorance of subject 
matter but , rather from a lactt of understanding of how : the disadv, 3 .ntogad 
child.) thinks, how he feels and how he ^ees* the world around him,, 

while the problem nay be stated in relatively simple terras, . , 
solutions. cannot be . yhat we have here, is an 'understanding-gap* 
that separates the teacher from the taught --the ghetto dweller 
ttjfc ^aipar. re an of American life. And this is a culture gapT-some- ,, t 
times, ,aa. wide df not wider than the gap between American culture . 
s^tJapanesjQVf The illustration nay bo overly dramatic ,, but the ... r ,. f 
ingredients are the same. The tvo cultures, ghetto and, noo-ghet ta, , . %i 
are. grossly ignorant of .each others ways of life. Sgocentrically and 
ethnoc^ntvicflly * , . they perceive their own virtues and the other * s , .. 

yi,c3i^i seldom seeing their own vices and the other* s virtues* Because 
the ty.q cultures have ’^np been, separated, their respective inhabitants 
have seldom felt constrained to examine their intercultural relationships . 
Noif. with protest .and discontent burgeoning, and intercultural . 1 1ncidents * 
increasing, we have become aware of the need to pay attention to the , r 
social problem ip o^r midst, What.we see f does not enchar ,,V?e. have, ^ 
in case^of -,the disadvantaged it seems, tangible evidence that . 
yiolpfjes i the /^perican dream,., . __ % . 

Ui.i- «arfi i »-ho orf» and become Intensely concerned, 
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history-- "the social conditions that led to the extremes of poverty and 
disadvantage. They are, though ve nay be unwilling to admit it, still 
with uti to a considerable degree, ye have eliminated the practices ot 
slavery but the attitudes that made it socially acceptable in the first 
place, Have only undergone slight evolutions. Attitudes towards ethnic 
minorities and the economically unsuccessful, still reflect older beliefs 
in the social, moral and intellectual inadequacy of those who can be so 
classified. Given the irrationality of such attitudes and beliefs, and 
given their dysfunctional social consequences > reform is patently 
necessary. But the task is obviously a mammoth one. It will not be 
accomplished by haphazard* piece-meal attacks on selected problems here 
and there. Nor will it be accomplished immediately. We can anticipate 
that efforts at amelioration will intensify over the years, in range, 
in scope and ih focus One focus, and we think a critically important 
one, will be education* However, education has not yet eerved the 
disadvantaged 'community well. It too is bowed down by its own inertia. 
Consequently, if education is to change* it too will have tp do more 
than tnake minor modifications to its venerable. structure . 

Because we believed tha f ; educational change in the training of 
teachers of. disadvantaged children would need to be substantial* we 
envisaged (i). the development of a comprehensive; and integrated System' 
(in the systems theory sense of the word) for training teachers of the 
underprivileged so that they become experts in understanding the world 
of the disadvantaged; (ii) the implementation of that system as both 
pTG*~8ervice and in-service teacher training orograms, and most inportantly, 
(ill) the utilization of, this system in-action a3 a training orogram 
for the trainers of teachers of the disadvantaged. 

► ■ • »„ 

However* another assumption underlay our initial planning. We 
did not necessarily believe that all change must necessarily be. for 
the better. 'We were convinced that some needless expenditure oi money 
and effort could be avoided by careful and systematic planning. We 
also believed that careful and systematic planning would be facilitated 
if advantage were taken of whatever up-to-date knowledge relevant to 
the problem could be gathered*, evaluated and used. Because we thought 
that a Substantial amount of the knowledge available . in .the social 
sciences about the world of .the disadvantaged child :vould be relevant, 
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vs argued that it should therefore be accumulated, distilled and, when 
approved, be incorporated into our new system for training teachers. 

While in accordance with the Triple T requirements, our principal 
objective was to provide a training program that would he viable for 
preparing trainers of teachers of the underprivileged, we held that 
such viability cannot be demonstrated unless competent teachers are 
being produced. Thus, hand in hand with the main objective vent a 
correlative one of developing a program for the actual training of 
teachers. This program for teachers of underprivileged children then 
would serve two purposes: (1) to provide concrete evidence of the ■ 

practical results of the System, (2) to provide a continuing source 
of evalv^tton of and feedback to the main programs. 

It should be emphasized at the cutset that the training of 
teachers involves more than the trainers themselves. It involves 
curricula, equipment, plant, and, in fact-, all the paraphernalia, of 
the entire teaching program. Consequently, any improvement in any 
of these is, in effect, an improvement of the trainer, The project 
provided not only for improvement in the training of the trainers , but 
also improvement it teaching aids and curricula do veil. Further, it 
provided for improvement in' the quality of supplementary training 
given by school administrators and supervisory teachers .; Finally , in 
order to follow through, it provided for the development of a 
completely hew trairiet-tra.'hing prc >,ran £er se. - v . - 

The program can best oe scon as a serids of interrelated Tasks. 
These Tddlcs cluster for form four majer Operations . These Operations 
are respectively: (1) research and development : (2) : activation, 

(3) disaenination,- and (*) application. Operation 1 represents the 
•planning stage', Operation 2 represents the 'pilot stage' , and 
Operations 3 and Vtc^f e sent the 'operating stage' . The present. repori 
IS concerned Only with one aspect of Operation 1. As such it is 
consisted with the other aspects rf Operation 1. They all employ the 
same Strategy. It indifferent from the others ln that Its focus is 
on cotomtmity develomtenti 

* Rationales Edocational action should be based on scientifically 
gleanfed information. Regrettably, theta is no empirical evidence 
available that adequately specifies, the w onsequence ji of ata. VtCfxam. 
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for the disadvantaged. Educators cannot say with assurance 1 i £ you do 
so and so with disadvantaged children, then such and such will result 1 . 
The best available information at the moment consists of teachers* 

’good ideas 1 — the assembled *folk wisdom 1 of the past. Regrettably the 
wo^st available information also comes from the same source. This folk 
wisdom as we have seen, has been grossly inadequate in meeting the 
needs of the disadvantaged child. This is oartly because there is no 
g. S llSll basis for distinguishing between the best on d the worst, and 
partly because no attempts have been made to accumulate, integrate and 
organize the Insights and understandings that expert practitioners have. 
However, other social sciences have been concerned with the under- 
privileged for some time. They have evidence and insights that could 
be valuable if adapted to educational purposes. Given the criticism 
of current educational practice, it seems wise at this point in time, 
to take advantage of any scientifically derived evidence not matter its 
origin, provided that in the judgement of educationists, it is seen 
as potentially useful* 4 

The problem that initially confronted us then wes to select 
among the different social science areas available. The relevancy 
of psychology and sociology were, we thought, both self-evident. So 
was that area of educational research devoted specifically to the 
disadvantaged. It also seemed to us, given the- central part that 
language plays in education, that lin 0 iiistics should provide us with 
another. Given also the school as aYl agency contributing to, and y.- 
influenced by societal change, the inclusion* of community development 
seemed Warranted. However, there was also one applied social science 
whose record of concern for the disadvantaged was long and meritorious — 
social work, 1 For this reason we chObe to t/lace it under examination 
al80. ' - ‘ . r 

To the resulting Six social science areas we added a Bf /enth 
that could not be strictly classified as scientific. We felt that 
practical experiehefc should not be' completely disregarded. We knew that 
teachers hf.l insights and Understandings that were invaluable. The 
fact that they were not necessarily well documented in the literature 
or well integrated in the' way that an academic theoretician might 
systematise his \irider Standings, was not a sufficient deterrent to * 



prevent our attempting to probe this area too. - . 

'Our -intention then was to attempt to establish a bridge between 
education and each of these areas. To mix the metaphor we wished to 
beging a 'process, of translation into educationally useful terms of wh&t 
might otherwise be regarded ab exotic and eeoteric information 
exclusively the property of the social sciences* 

Our strategy in approaching each of the areas was the same in 
each case. It was twofold. First, we were to assemble a group of five 
acknowledged leaders in the field and confront then with the question: 
’Given what Insights you have into your area and knowledge you have 
about it, what do you consider, the teacher of disadvantaged children 
needs to know, think, feel and understand' . In the discussion that , 
ensued, the task of the moderator (an educationist) was tp confine 
attention to this single-minded question and to probe the implications 
of the point raised. Initial experimentation led us to conclude that 
an all day session (with suitable breaks) provided optimal returns. 

The discussion was tape-recorded and the resulting transcript then * 
provided permanent record of currently salient - ideas * The second 
strategy entailed an extensive search of contemporary literature, This . 
was to be undertaken by graduate students in the specific, areas. 

Their knowledge of available sources, and their comceptual orientation 
derived from their recent training would, we thought, provide us yith . \ 
the best means of getting an uo-to-date product* They were initially 
instructed in the objectives of the exercise and the frames of reference 
they were to use. They too had to adopt a? similar, single-minded focus 
— the relevancy of the writ lugs they were examining for the teachei who 
was teaching disadvantaged children. They were charged: to (1) survey 
all contemporary writing that dealt with the disadvantaged condition, :■ • 
(li) abstract from each example whatever was thought to be (even 
remotely) re levant to the central issue, (ill) organise the abstracts 
so that listed aft St the bibliographical data, were (a) a statement 
of facta that wore empirically supported (or were known to be empirically 
supportable) (b)' a statement df assertions hot empirically supported, 
(c) any relevant recotmendatioo* made within the article, and r (d)^ 
where thought necessary, any comitate. The abstracted malarial- was then 
corded onto McBee cards'* Subsequently* the sotsplete array of McBee 



cards wd9 studied In order that a basis for conceptual mapping of the 
whole area could be developed . : Thereupon, - the WcBee cards were again 
examined, this tine to relate their content to the respective conceptual 
categories. This completed, we would then have a systematically ordered 
and organized set of information on which the next stage of the planning 
process could build. The next stage was to involve the construction of 
a set of behavioral objectives consonant with the distilled information, 
and appropriate for teachers of disadvantaged children. 

This present report presents the outcomes of the examination of 
the Social Work area. Specifically it reccrd3 (i) the deliberations 
of the Social Work consortium, (ii) a condensed version of the material 
abstracted in the literature search, (ill) a conceptual mapping of the 
field, accompanied by brief listings of relevant facts, (iv) a final 
summation. The report has been organized on two assumptions. First 
that the gathering together of Social Work information relevant to the 
education of the disadvantaged would prove useful to those concerned 
with developing teacher training urograms. In this sense, the report 
is a source book. Second, that the outcomes of our own deliberations 
on the problems of educating disadvantaged children might also prove 
helpful to others who have similar concerns. However, because ve 
recognize that the planners of training programs are as uniquely 
individualistic as the problems they confront, our emphasis is on the 
first rather t'.an the second. Host readers, we assume, will make use 
of the first three sections. We of course* will make most use of the 
fourth. It will provide the pad from which the next step of practical 
implementation will be launched. 

As well as the co-directors a number of people involved in this 
part of the project should receive special mention. Initially, fiscal 
responsibility for the project rested with Dean Keys. When he accepted 
appointment at Kansas State University the task was taken up by 
B. Charles Leonard. Susan Sanders, Susan Jameson and Sally Leary took 
major responsibility for the literature search. They did so under the 
administrative care of Fred Giea and Barney Hadden, both of whom took 
administrative responsibility for the other literature searches as well. 
The fact that the writer of this manuscript did so on the other side of 
the earth placed additional burden on Charles Leonard and Fred Gies. 
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Their liaisoti activities have been Liuch appreciated. Much appreciated 
too haa been ^the efficient service provided first by Kirsten Morgan 
who both steered the enterprise here expertly and typed the manuscript, 
and my Terence Halliday who provided a variety of back-up services. 

Raymond S. Adams, 
Palmerston North, 

New Zealand , 

October 1970 , 
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. ... SECTION I . 

,-i ' ..-rv .1 . • - ' '* r ■ : ; ■ ■ \ . " 

This, section is. devoted entirely to the consortium held in Hew 
York in January, 1970, Its participants were: 

■ " - Dr » Bertram Beck, 

•’ <’ *’■' Executive Director, 

Mobilization for Youth, New York 

De^n James R. Dumpson, 

School of Social Science, 

Fordham University 

Professor Ira Gibbons, 

School of Social Work, 

Howard University 

Professor Carol H. Meyer, 

School of Social Work, 

Columbia University, New York 

Professor Moyer Schwart 2 , 

School of Social Work, 

University of Fittsburgh 

and, as moderator, 

Professor Raymond S. Adams, 

College of Education, and 

Center for Research in Social Behavior, 
University of Missouri at Columbia, 

The detail of tha consortium's discussion is contained in the 
bulk of the paragraphs that follow. What may not be apparent, because 
of the impersonality of the printed word, is the extent of sympathetic 
intensity manifested throughout the discussion. It was obvious that 
our concern was theirs , and chat the sincerity of k our desire to /esolve 
problems was matched by their willingness to help. It is hoped that 
some impression of this general atmosphere of goodwill and integrity 
of purpose remains. .If it does not, ths fault lies with the editor 
and the printed medium rather, than with the participants, 

Several conventions have been used in editing the transcript. 

11 
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First, although the speakers have not been identified separately the 
moderator has been — so that his social work naivete will not be 
mistakingly attributed to the experts. Speakers are denoted with one 
asterisk, the moderator with two. Second, an attempt has been made to 
preserve the essential messages of the discussion faithfully. However, 
in order to go part-way towards meeting the expectations that readers 
might have about printed script, an attempt has been nade to observe 
the more generally accepted conventions of written language. 

The transcript of the discussion takes up at the point where 
the moderator was summarising the purposes of the enquiry. 



** I presume that what T should do first o f all ie give an outline 
of what the project is all about . Then 1 suspect we should visit a 
little over general problems. Finally, I've got some focussing questions 
that can come up later on. 

Basically > the project ins developed i response to a nationwide 
V.S. Office of Education request for programs that would bring about 
reform in teacher training. Because we felt there was a valid need , 
we focussed on the education of the disadvantaged. We thereupon argued 
that if ve were going to reform teacher training , and in particular 
introduce systems whereby the trainers of teachers themselves would be 
trained , we 'nad to be sure we had a viable system for producing teachers 
in the first place. We recognised that there wasn't any good research 
that would give U3 a firm foundation for stating unequivocally that any 
particular way was the best i&y to go about teacher training. We 
recognized that education was limited in its insights. But we argued 
that there might hoover, be- insights, knowledge, and under standing 
available in 1 other disciplines and that education could make use of them. 
But the problem was to get conmcnioatt-jn between the other disciplines 
and education. For instance, if there are relevant sociological insights, 
it is' a little bit difficult for educationists to get hold of them 
without their becoming sociologists first ; So' we 'thought we should 
try to establish bridges between the relevant social science discipline 
and education. We'prdpdsed therefore to tap- the Resources available in 
Q“yial work, comunity development sociolinguistics, in social 

jo>*ology and sociology and, at well, in educational research itself. 
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Our procedure was to go to these areas and say: " Given what is known 
in the discipline , given the. disciplined insights , irrespective of 
whether they are supported or not , what does it seem that the teacher 
of underprivileged youngsters needs to know , thin< , feel and trader stand ? " 
We have two strategies operating. One of these is to accumulate 
experts (like yourselves) , sit them down together , confront them with 
our key question and get their discussion on the question. Coincidentally 
with this strategy we have a literature search going cn in each of the 
several areas. This is beiyig undertaken by graduate students from the 
respective disciplines . So for example, we have social work graduate 
students doing research on social work literature, Heiv ago.in the 
searchers have our central question in mind . They look for anything that 
they think, given the social work perspective, is (even marginally) 
relevant to our problem * Now, once we have ob’tain&i these ti oo sets of 
information our problem is to organize them and relate them to an 
educational model- -a kind of process of refinii'tg and filtering . This 
done, we would hope a basis for adapting social work insights to our 
own purpcs&8-“the setting up of a program to train teachers of dis~ 
advantaged children. At the moment we have only cornpla.ted the linguistics 
study, and wo have a report that testifies to our efforts . In the 
report, >ialf is devoted to a consortium (like this one/* The other 
half is organized in this particular way: (1*11 rcecunt it because I 

think that it explains our orientation the best,) The fillet sectixm 
attenpts to set up a conceptual framework which .accommodates the twin 
ideas of disadvontagedness ami sociolinguistics . So, we say in effect s 
when sociolinguistics and disadvantaged education are brought leather, 
five problem sums to be able to be specified in certain terms. The 
dimensions of the problem, the elements of the problem, can be stipulated 
in precise terms. This conceptual framework sets the rules for the 
rest of the play , So we take the aoraeptual framework and ask: to what 
extent does research bear on tiie model--what information is available 
from the literature search in particular, ana from other sources available 
to us. This is merely a matter of reporting , The second section of this 
part of the report deals with r3come>idati-or*s that have been rmde-- 
irrespective of the quality of the recommendation and irrespective of . 
the basis for the recomendation * We felt this accessary because we find 
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that when people deal with e'ducati not issues , they tend ta make 
recommendations. Given their sincere ty of purpose, we thought we 
should recognize the recommendations for what they are 'worth* Finally 
in this section , the information that has been generated up to this 
point is subjected to further exar t ination and our recorrrr.endations for 
the reform of tne teacher training program are put forward ae a 
summtion « 

When this earrs procedure has been completed in oil of the areas 
chosen we will finish up with at least six different points of view . 
Whether they gel or not remains to be seen . I suspect that there will 
be points over which there will be quite substantial conflict , But 
merely to know of the conflict, arid to be able to express it is, I 
think, to begin to lead toward the solution of that conflict . However, 
when we've got these six points of view, our next step will be to start 
creating a teacher training program that acconmodates them . At that 
point, the educationists ' take over . Their problem becomes; given these 
desiderata , how can they he converted to behavioral objectives that 
are both educationally feasible and practicable for our training program? 
What _ in other words, should our trainees who have been through the 
program be able to do when they've finished it? Once these behavioral 
bjectives are specified we then devise program complete with curricula , 
aids, perhaps filmstrips, perhaps pmgrarmed instruction , perhaps video- 
tapis, perhaps simulated situations, etc . that would lead to the desired 
end :*esult. How, we assume that in this process there will be substantial 
contact with the world outside . One of our basic feelings at anu rate, 
is that there should be a closer connection between the real worUi and 
the teacher training system* linen we are at that stage in devising the 
pj\>gram, we want to involve, very directly, communities and societies 
Viat ere archetypical oermmities and societies for our students. This 
is so that they have some sort of familiarity With the kinds of 
conditions they are going to met and some kind of direct contact with 
the people who live in thorn. In other words, so that they get some 
affinity with reality . 

That's the whole project. Perhaps the»o are questions that you 
would like to ask at this point , 

1 I 9 ll aks &ne* ■ How do you define the echtoationally disadvantaged? 

14 > 
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** Very, very loosely— except we or? confined by a need to restrict 
ourselves +o urban disadvantaged . We + end to define it rather 
sociologically— anything that anybody calls disadvantaged is for our 
purposes acceptable as disadvantaged . Does that make sense? 

* Yes. The reason I ask is that there is a tendency in literature 
and education generally; particularly in an urban context , to use 
educationally disadvantaged and minority interchangeably . Of course, 

I take the position that all minority students are not necessarily 
disadvantages, educationally . So I wanted to know whether we're being , 

** I don't think we feel any compulsion to confine it to that at 
all* 

* In other words, a large part of the educationally disadvantaged 
is a minority group? 

* Did you say your position is that all minority people are 
disadvantaged educationally? Did you say tJvat? 

* No. On the contrary, I said that all minority groups are not 
educationally disadvantaged; even though they represent in many 
centers a large part of the educationally disadvantaged. 

** I suppose there are two fundamental assumptions that under tie 
our approach. The first one is that , in the best of all possible, 
worlds, education should be systematically organized and should know what 
it' 8 about so that it can support its particular positions by citing 
empirical evidence. We wou^d like tchave the evidence that states if 
you do A , V\en such and such follows* We know we don't have it, but 
wo 9 d like to '^ead towards this to some extent * The second assumption 
we make, is that we would , in the best of all possible worlds , like 
our teachers to be professionals . So we presume it is they who are 
going to make the professional judgements about what they should do in . 
specific situations. However, wo are committed to the belief that they 
will only be able to do this if they' get the kind of education that gives 
them a series of internalised alternatives that they can choose among 
according to t)\e demands of the situation . 

* * Then do you want to guarantee the outcome? I man , why would 
that be desirable? 

You said gvarcnt*e~l don't believe I did. < 

Well, you said desirable. 
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** It would be desirable to have that sort of basis I presume 
because if a teacher ie going to make a judgement among alternatives, 
she should do so on the basis of whatever evidence she has that this 
particular judgement is going to pay off. 

* So, you're not interested in the outcome of the teacher having 
specific behaviors , but that he makes a sound judgement as a professional? 
** Yes . Which implies that she's going to have some ability to 
diagnose the problem in terms of her professional training and bring to 
bear on that diagnosis the tender 8 tending she has of the specific situation. 

Perhaps I should make a couple of filial comments , and then I 
should stop talking . The first is tbit I'm not an American — I'm a New 
Zealander, which mane that I have experienced a different kind of 
educatioml system , both at school and university. One of the 
characteristics of that university system is that one tends to be 
exposed to an eccleotic approach rather than a specialized training 
approach . For this reason, I'm sort of a Jack-of-a-nwnber-of -trades 
by American standards, an probably master of none . I'm classified as 
an educational sociologist now- -that r 8 minty to keep rmj American 
friends happy who've got to put a label on me. And I've got some 
background in educational psyctiolcgy and a certain amount of background 
in educational sociology ♦ As an amateur I've done a bit of social work 
in that I've rvci camps and a email institution for delinquent boys, 
and I've worked with u group of delinquent children and I was an 
advisor to a women's prison. However, I'm not trained as a cocial 
worker; i y understandings are limited. Ira's been assiduously 
working on me in the last four or five hours, but despite his vary 
good job, you will have to, from time to time, explain things to me a 
little , and you my have to excuse the naivete of some of my questions. 
However, remember, you're talking to other educationists as veil and 
some of them will be ignorant of social work too . Now given our relative 
ignordnee, the fact that we've incorporated social work into our project 
ie partly an act of faith and partly an act of conviction. We feel that 
social work's insights and understandings could and should h? relevant 
to education , But we are not 100 % sure how they will be. So to this 
extent, it's going U* be very interesting to see how you see the problem, 
is your voint of view that va want rather than any attempt at 
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accommodating an educational point of view. Does that make sense? 

I suggest we should talk round the problem for a little bit 
and then later on perhaps focus on smne questions that I would like 
to ask . 

* Wei' I'd like to comment again on the point raised earlier 
about the meaning of disadvantaged — not as a semantic quibble but as 
it effects the formulation of the problem . J think that the currently 
manifested interest in community control , in urban education , and in 
black studies , or in other kinds of heritage problem progwons is a 
consequence of the recognition that the expectations of many teachr c 
of poor youngsters — youngsters from pvaoty-strio'ten homes~-are too loo, 

I think there's some evidence that teachers favor youngsters , or tend 
to favor youngsters , who most conform to the teacher's own background. 

So one :her w vj to talk about the problem twould be to say chat certain 
teachers are disadvantaged . They one nter certain groups in the 
populatioy'i about which they are ignorant . Therefore , we have to make 
them advantaged as teachers . I'm not saying that it isn't true that most 
youngsters frotn poor city homes j when they encounter the school system 
and its instruction, ere disadvantaged . But cnee you put the problem 
that uay I think that you heighten the gap between people. Ion know, 

"if this guy' 8 disadvantaged, then I'm advantaged " . And, I think 

that makes me see the person, or pupil, in a light that may impede my 
ability to teach him. Sc, I think th\t our goal has to be to get, 
as your program is, more effective teaching. And the emphasis has to 
be onheightening the advantages of the teacher rather than on the 
categorization of the youngsters as disadvantaged . 

* I would agree with that but I'd probably put it in gust a little 
differ&xt ien,;s. I think it's the same thing however . That is, how 

does the trainer of teachers equip t'ie teacher with what I call acceptance 
of difference — whatever that difference is, whether it *8 a difference 
of cultural background, whether it's a difference of class, whether it's 
a difference of color. I'n not just talking about an intellectual 
acceptance of difference which relates to expectation, but to an 
emotional acceptance of difference . Indeed, ir. some instances, I would 
O go bo far as to say that the teacher should be given some kind of 

equipment that helps her support difference . I would wanv to get away 
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from the old mystique that all teachers are going to come out tilth 
certain behavioral expectation levels that dares them to support 
difference, particularly euHural difference . 

* Wouldn't this let the Puerto Rican child be Puerto Rican and 
let a Chicano child be a Chicctno and not try to make him a middle 
class white Californian or white New Yorker. 

* I mean, a teacher must come to that urban setting , prepared to 
accept and support difference and to work with it. 

* Did you ever read ,} A Walker of the Streets It's a beautiful 
book. It '& an old book and it f s really not about the present scene, 
but there's something in it that I've never forgotten. It's about 
East York, in Brooklyn. There is this Jewish family SO or 40 years 
ago and the author describee the people and the schools and in particular 
these kids who are bilingual by this time because they're speaking 
Yiddish at home . They go to school and the teachers invariably •••and this 
was always true in those days — the teachers invariably taught them the 
King's English! They taught f cahn’t 9 — they taught even worse than 

New Yorkeee! And it was perfectly acceptable to do this; to make over 
these kids who were from a middle class or fancy upper class scene. 

And, to follow-up the earlier point, the idea was to. wipe out the 
cultural difference . <• . * 

* Well j there are two things I would like to cement on*' One is 
the teacher being an ' accepting person, because I think this is an crea 
that I think social work should be able to contribute to in terms of 
education of the teacher * I have often used the example of the mother 
who washes the baby and the water is dirty . And slie hates dirty water 
so -she opens the window and throws out the baby and the dirty water , 
as against, the mother holds the bcJby and throws away the dirty 
water i That's because we tend to identify the baby and the dirty 
water together* Similarly , our ideas about the disadvantaged are put 
out in one package* We and they come to hate the condition.' We hate 
the way the disadvantaged lookA, the way he talks , the way he walks— 
he corns to hate his color , to hate his religion* But when we i 'eject 
thd accompaniments of disadvantage we reject' the people themselves. 

Bow then , do we get the teacher ,* or the social worker to understand that 




rnipii* person is a person for all, that. 
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44 Presumably success in social Dork ie dependent upon the social 
worker's accepting the other person . This implies that either you've 
got particular kinds of people in social work or that they have been 
trained that way—it's been planned that way . So, is it possible to 
train people like that? 

4 Before anyone tries to answer that question let me ask this 
question . What is the process of selection for disadvantaged teaching -- 
the entremee point in training teachers for the urban setting?. (Because 
in social i>ork then is some kind of selection process.) What control 
does the teacher training system have over selection? 

44 I don't think there's anything done systematically from this 
particular point of view. I think that the question I an forced to 
ask is, given the fact that we have teachers admitted to the system 3 
to what extent are some 4 trainable into this sensitivity, and to what 
extent are we committed to failure even before we start? 

4 I think oHe of the most valuable ingredients in social work 
education that mbves toward this goal (which is not achieved in all 
instances) ie field work experience . That is a Very important dimension 
of social work education. I've also always felt that with practice 
teachers, there should be much mere emphasis on the teacher's own 
response — that is, how the teacher feels and thinks about the youngsters 
with whom they're engaged, and about +-he neighborhood in which they're 
engaged. In the - neighborhood in which I worked on the lower East Side 
in New York , we had a kind of a training program for teachers in which 
we encouraged them— and it i^8 very difficult to do — to visit the homes 
of the students. We tried to appraise the results, and they were quite 
significant in terms of how the teachers then felt about the youngsters ■ 
4 Can't that be taken a few steps further? If I rny presume to 
enter into the educational field in the training of teachers; teaching 
practice seems to be particularly restricted . Why not extend the ■ ' 
concept of teaching practice by not confining it to the classroom and 
have a period of time in which the teacher gate credit for actually 
engaging in some kind of activity in the neighborhood environment 
where the disadvantaged live . They would get the experience in there, 
under supervision. And maybe living in neighborhood housing, perhaps 
I \1A( ^ nv °lved eomo tyP & °f cortrunity project. I would think there would 



he a carry-over fron that to how they orientate themselves to their 
teacher problems in the classroom . This would mean enlarging the 
concept of teaching . We truly want to get the person tc; get a full 
set of some sort of background responses. They will , even so, be 
restricted because home-visiting is only a series of one-shot affairs 
and also , the atmosphere of a home visit is kind of contrioted. 

A Did your students have supervision? 

* . •, Yes. •- 

* In my own university an attempt was. made to marry to some 
extent the school of education *s training program with the school of 
social- work. We named a faculty member to the school of education to 
help develop field work placements in social agencies for a group of 
teachers who were being trained as part of our T.T.T. program. 

Supervision was provided- ^dual supervision between the social work > 
educator and the education educator for a period of time . Our faculty 
person mde the contacts and set up the learning experiences in the 
social' agencies. Admittedly it was a brief period. Of course , this 
was not field instruction in the sense that we were looking at it in 

the field of social work, but this was an attempt at meeting the problem. 

* There *s another point I f ve noticed,within the city neighborhoods 
there is a strong conflict situation within the school. ‘There are 
struggles going on between neighborhoods and schools . Arid it seems that 
teachers get uptight out of social context — very uptight . Then 
communication becomes blocked completely . . There, are two different 
worlds here almost— the school and the community. This is the way the 
parents and the peo\)le in . the neighborhood ee * it. Now, is there any 
uay that teacher education can. expose the teacher in such a way that 

he has a better understanding of that conflict situation and its 
TKtnageabilityy if any at all? This would mean that the teacher 
wouldn f t be so uptight when these confrontations take place again, and 
again . She would be able to have some skill in entering into those 
discussions * Unless we give the teacher some' experience somewhere 
outside the classroom, so to speck, how is the teacher going to get that? 
Now of course, all sorts of insbitutiotnl forces are going to oppose 
doing that very thing for teacher. You see, to allow them to do ttiat- 
> go about $etti>*g that introduced into teacher tpaining-~that t e a 
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political question * . . 

** I don't sea any theoretical objection at all . Nod that we've 
got it in the record,* that *8 fine , visit with the idea a bit , 

It seemd to me, however , that mere exposure just isn't enough , It's 
like putting a grad , student in the classroom and saying; "this is 
what it's like teaching in the classroom ” . So, question; have ycu got 
insights from social work so that you can talk about the way in wnich 
these experiences can be organized in the inevitably short space of 
time that is availablei so that there are a wide range of experiences 
that can be perceived systematically, analytically, and clearly? 

You sec, one of the problems in guidance and teacher training is, I think, 
that it really often depends on the insights of the overseer , What 
happens when a teacher educator views a lesson taken by a trainee for 
example, is that the advisor brings out a lot of intuitive responses 
without ever giving the student the basis on which the responses rest , 

* I'd like to respond to that • I think in principle it is very 
important, for us as i ocll as for you, to spell out the most parsimonious 
approach possible. And social work has gone down the primrose pavh for 
years trying to\lo fancy things about developing insights, about one's 
feelings and so forth, about people w'io are different , And I think 
we ' ve learned over the years that there are more economical ways to do 
it. One of the experiences I had touches on this, A few years ago 
I was on a panel at Teacher's College, Columbia , where something of this 
was happening and there were some political leaders and some social work 
theoreticians and policy types- -and me, I was the one teacher of social 
work"~a practitioner , at least, that's my orientation. And the theories 
were going all over the placu T>iis was to an audience of student 
teachers. And there they were, taking notes and taking notes , And I 
was watching them, I was next to last cn the panel and they weren't 
really into it at all. What they were getting wis a lot of talk, which 
t*>38 dll very interesting on one level, but it had nothing whatsoever 
to do with their concerns — which were similar to the concerns you are 
raising about the school system. These were very gung-ho young students » 
They were very active as students and the talk wasn't? enough'* And 1 
was struck with just this question you know, how do you help them to get 
started to do something besides simply theorizing,' which is so easy but 
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not necessarily useful . So I throio away what I was going to do, because 
I felt that somebody had to kind of pin it down . As a matter of fact , 
it was the only thing that came oi.t in their class books later. And 
it wasn't fancy . The remarks that I made were very pedestrian (I w <13 
ki>id of embarrassed when I saw them) , And I was not talking about 
values and attitudes (1 wouldn't insult them that way), I asked them 
about concrete _ things , for example ; did they know, did they have c ny 
idea, when they ask students to trfear a white shirt and a tie to school , 
did they have any idea what that meant to a family living on a welfare 
budget . Well, they didn't . They literally didn't . They didn't have 
any tJiought~-and these are, you know, very simple concrete things , They 
didn't have any tJiought about what ironing every night meant to a mother 
wJiO has got five kids . There were still people in the city then, still 
teachers and still principals who were insisting upon having a starched 
white collar . Maybe that' r an extreme example, hut do they have any 
idea or knowledge about the very concrete observable things that any 
kind of a human being teacher would he appalled at if they really knew. 
Like, do they have any idea of what it's like to go to school hungry-*- 
to be really hioigry — you know . But I think that is certainly the 
beginning way in which attitudes change . Through the simple reorganization 
of data in one * s mind . 

** X think you've put your finger on one of the things that are 
very important* And that is, on gohug through the experiences and eo 
on, how do you get them over to anybody? Well , in the first .place, 1 
consider thinking as a tool . And. that is where we have to start . It 
is not going through the notions; not making the observations. But 
unless you somehow have the perceptions to beging to see relationships 
in the experience and to begin to think through and to uw?cr3tand in 
a Way that is helpful and meaningful to the individual himself, the 
experience is worthless* Because otherwise you are rx>t going to get 
behavioral change. But when a person feels that this is the way he hao^ 
to act under this condition, and he does act this way because he 
thinks this way, then the education hoe been successful . And all too 
often in field instruction, you know, in these various experiences, we 
J >0 the student go through them and once the person has gone through 
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may have rubbed off, unless we assure that there is a connecting link . 
of thought which can be used as a tool . 

44 Ive got a question that I wanted to ask earlier that is based on 
this point. It. seems to me that we get a lot more persons in teaching , 
who come to us with messianic zeal — they're going to improve the world. 
Also, they 1 re going to improve. it in their way, because they're extremely 
confident — in their own quiet, insecure ways— that they've got the 
answer. 
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Vow, obviously we've gov to retiKiin their — uA\atever it is — and 
the question is, how to do it? Are we still talking about the same 
subject? 

4 I think it's i different subject . I think it's an important 
question , but I think it* 8 a different subject . 

4 It's a different subject, except that if you consider it from 

the point of view of really getting to know what reality is— from a 
reality orientation « 

** You know , if you've got sweet little *Hitlers t who are going to 
be teachers and you want to modify their attitudes and understandings 
and insights and behaviors, is it more difficult to modify these 
particular sweet little Hitlers, or do we need different kinds of people? 
4 That's not so difficult because they're saying it out. Any- 
thing that's out on the table you can deal with. It's the quiet ones 
that are doing it, I find more difficult. If they're'txnxounaing that 
they intend to refom society in their image, then it's out on the 
table for one to argue about. 

A And you see, your program is teaching trainers of teachers 

M Eventually! But our assumption is that we'd better know how to 

teach teachers before we start to teach trainers how to teach teachers. 

A All right . Put you see, I'm linking up two points. First, 
you've got somebody who is saying you know, "this is the 'Jay that I'm 
going to save the world' 1 . Second , you've got the selection process , 

Now, I'm not sure that in two years, four years , teat her training can 
change people sufficiently if they have this messianic bit. God help 
us, I recall the teachers and the principal* who used to.write to, me ae 

Comnieeion of Welfare about the youngster on relief "and i£ they 

would wash their faoe in the morning , and if mother would take care of 
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them, we would be able to teach them . " I cam to the conclusion that 
the superintendent of schools was never going to make a change in 
those principals and those teachers . And I'm not .?ur^ if they were 
those kind of people at the entrance point, that the training system 
could do very much about changing them unless you were to take a large 
part of t)ie model of social work education into teacher education . 

In our program we didn't just take these teachers to social agencies 
and kind of put them up with families and groups and so forth . We 
took a social work educator and a person in the school of education who 
sat in supervtsory conferences , in groups and. seminars afterwards , 
and began to tease out how these people felt about what they had 
seen and experienced , 

** And this worKed? 

* We don f t know if it has worked , but it looks promising . 

* Before we go further though , I'm troubled with what you said . 

I wish you'd differentiate between what you called the sweet little 
Hitlers — which to rie is a certain kind of anathema , the kind of person 
who ought to he screened out--and the idealist, I think then's a 
matter of definition here. The idealistic , activist student sees a 

lot wrong in social institutions and wants to change them . I personally 
object a little bit to saying tint these kids will be the sweet little 
Hitlers because they want to change it their way. You know , their way 
may 'not be so bad f 

** O.K. I think that my rash generalisation was based upon the 
idea that most of the kids who come into schools of education come in 
because 'they do want to bring about a particular kind of change. 

But it's change in the direction that they want to go, and this change 
is very much in the direction of conventional middle class ideals. 

You know , they're middle class themselves . They've been exposed to 
the 'correct pronunciation'. They know how to wash. And , you know, 
they have their terribly well internalized middle class values. How, 
without ei ien questioning them, these are the values that they're 
perpetuating, and perpetrating on others. And they go about this with 
meticulous thoroughness without ever questioning it. To this extent 
I think that this is sort of Hitler-like behavior in the sense that it 
unidirectional and it's dedicated . But they're sweet because they 
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believe in it* They value it* They are convinced* ■■ 

* Oh, I thought you were talking about a completely different thing . 

* Something that lias worked pretty well in my own experience is 
the use of one of the so-called new careerists in social wrk. That 
is, where we take social 'Jorker3 who come thresh formal education and 
therefore are the kind of people who would be likely to getting Master's 
Degrees 3 and have them work alongside of people frew the neighborhood 
who have not had extensive formal education . I fird that as the human 
relationship develops between the two people there is a very healthy 
exchange of ideas and of information concerning life-styles . I know 

of course, that in education there are similar kinds of developments , 
and 1 think that's one that might be workable. 

When you were talking before about those * sweet little Hitlers f 3 
1 thought you had in mind the kind of young person that I find increasingly 
in social wr^k--who come out of the schools of social work (rmybe you 
don't have this problem) and say that the evils of this world come 
from the military -industrial complex , Then, when you try and help them 
work on problems that are right here 3 you know 3 right in front of them 3 
they're way off into the wild blue yonder 3 in large scale fury. But 
unless you can help them deal with what's at ha>il, they're not really 
doing their work , . 

* A I don't think we do, at least not yet. k>\d in a way it's sad 
that we don't. Bectxuee at the moment there is such unquestioning 
acceptance of t'neiv own values. 

* Interesting, very interesting. 

** It seems to ne that when teachers approach teaching from this 
particular point of view 9 in effect they say to the kids ; tr I am the 
authority. K bat I have to say is what you have to know or believe or 
follow". How, it also seejns to me as if in their manipulation of the 
situation they still persistently come back to the assumption tWat 
they cuv the authority. How, question: If, in fact, we make our 

new teachers so sensitive to difference and to other peoples' uay of 
thinking and believing that they can see t)ic difference between them- 
selves and the ethers, how do wo then get them to feel that they can 
accept the difference? . 

® * Stari with knowledge . You have to start with knowledge . .... 
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** However , whatever you do, you're also going to underline tlue 
teacher's security. They're secure as teachers because they blow 
they're right. And now suddenly they've got two alternatives, 

A I wish you'd say a little more about what you mean when you 
say knowledge , 

* Gay, for example, you have this problem that they 're sure they 're 
right, Tnere are a lot of questions that can follow. Why are they 
sure they're right Y What kinds of outcomes would they expect from 
being right? Have they noticed a great deal of success following from 
their position? You follow it through so that thevr minds, so that 
their cognit^m, is affected, I wo*uld challenge ( just as I would with 
any student) a student's neglect to translate his ' knowledge * into 
social work teirrs , For example, a student might say (and this is a 
very typical situation) ; "All immarried r.'others ought to give up their 
babies' 1 . A young , first year student would say that — would come in 
with all the morality, and all that xriddle clcss virtue. Now, you can 
approach that from the very deep, deep psychological level — which we've 
tried to do % but I've given it up, it doesn't go anywhere , Or you 
can approach it from a purely intellectual angle — which gets emotional 
(it gets emotionalized really). You know: ' All married mothers?" 

"Is there a place, for example, for black bailies to go when the 
unmarried mother gives it up?" Immediately , a smart student will lc n 
to qualify. "Oh, no, well maybe not all block babies ", 'What about 
the mother wtuo says, that eho's got a place?" "Oh well, maybe we'll 
rule out that one". "And then what about the fact tftat you 're not 
in charge”; "what about the fact of self -determination" ;"whnt about, 
what about?" until finally the student says, "Oh, my god! What have 
I said? Maybe people ought to be helped to make their own decision 
about it". Now, that doesn't happen in a minute . Thai happens in the 
claesroorrt , It happens as she talks to her peers. It happens in field 
work when she has her first unmarried mother and the supervisor says , 
"Maybe this gal xoante to keep her baby". You knew, it starts through 
the head. 

< That's all very well for us. We have continuous organizational 
back-up for this kind of thing. The school system is, an>l so far, the 
eaohers are, almost isolated, so to speak. Go much depends upon the 
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entire complex. And the school system,, I dare say, probably is right 
with the principal* So while you can have teachers change in this way 
if that principal , to put it very plainly and from my point of view, is 
a son-of-a-bitch , it gets shaken out of them right there and then . I 
know that some social agencies gust can f t tolerate this sort of growing 
up of personnel with rew ways of doing things and having other attitudes 
and behaviors, * They gust can't take it, Nm, principals , as far as 
I can understand from xohat I've observed, are pretty much in charge. 

The troops fall in behind • 

* When you were talking about knowledge , I would want to add another 
component, and that is the knowledge that a teacher can get through 

an understanding that this group of disadvantaged children, this 
community and its life-style, will provide some support that will help 
him with that s.o.b, principal , For example quote , "Are all socially 
disadvantaged children stupid?” What does the record show? 

* But this comes from an investment of self in that community. 

Let's continue with the questions, "Are all disadvantaged communities 

**. Let's look at the power structure in that comunity ” Let's 
look at some of the things that go on there " — some of the things that 
this middle class student, or middle class oriented teacher, or the 
principal, knows yiothing about. So I guess that what I'm saying is 
that a wholo area of knowledge and experience has to come into teacher 
training that can't be found only in the classroom, Ani it may not 
necessarily come through a social agency either but somehow that 
teacher has got to get an awareness, knowledge and experience of what 
makes that comrunity tick, 

I live on the fringe of El Bareo and I see, every morning I sec 
a group of Puerto Bican children go to school * I must say parenthetically, 
I've been immeasurably impressed— this is 110th street , you know-^the 
youngsters have their Sunday qo-to-mcting clothes on— all dressed upt 
And they come out of those god-awful houses, I shudder every time I 
just lock in the hallways, let these kids come out and they have been 
scrubbed and brushed, and so forth, Bow, I see the mothers taking 
them by their hands and I am sure that in some oomunities the concept, 
the perception of the Puerto Ficon is quite different from what one 
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110th stireet and they get to 110th and Madison and maybe on the earner 
of 110th and Madison are a couple of guys who are s^mding up asleep — 
you know, divj addicts* Those kids pass that . And they pass a series 
of such like experiences. Last week those kids passed by that Methodist 
church were the Young Lords have taken over the church because they wanted 
to prepare breakfasts . All I'm getting at is that these children bring 
with them to school this Variety of experiences in this eorrmnity . And 
the teacher could and should get some of this* 

* Then maybe the teacher can't say quite so easily , "See Spot run"* 

4 It seems to me that the 'old ' teacher, the old principal, is 
gonna have to give , either change or get the hell out of there! That's 
what comunity control of schools is all about. 

4 I think the key question in teacher training and in aid training 
is "why?" . ■■ 

A * This uas the implicit Question in the illustration you gave 
before. What you wao saying to your social worker wasj "think 'why'" 
Vow, I don't think this would be characteristic of teacher training 

* This is the thing that makes the difference between a technician 
and a professional * 

44 O t K, Do you have any secrete about teaching social workers to 
think 'why'? 

4 ' 1 That's not only our asset , that's our greatest limitation / 

Because then the students got angry at us and they say; "Nobody 
around here ever gives you an answer!" 

4 There's another question too that we've been talking about. 

It cones out in the illustration you just gave of the Puerto Ricans 
being dressed up to go to school* It has to do with something that 
started around the beginning of the twentieth century and as vc come 
into the twenty -first I don't think we've even gotten rid of it yet* 

It's of concern to the teacher and the social worker, and so on* ■ 

That is j the idea of the American Melting Potj the feeling that all of 
us have to be in one mold , you know. And if you d-n't melt in that 
mold you arc disloyal and unpatriotic. This of course goes back to the 
Pounding Fathers and the idea that homogeneity would characterise the 
American society. It needs to be surfaced how this molds our thinking 
and our resistance to cultural pluralism. Hot only that, it seems to 
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m that another contribution that social work can make, has to do with 
individuality, individualism. The social work student is expected to 
individualise the people with whom he's working, so that ho gets to 
know, this person as a person — as a member of a group too, but nonethe- 
less a person. As over against this, in the classroom there f s the 
tendency to say that these are 'Puerto Rican* children , these are ' black 1 
children, these are 'white ' children and so on. So the teacher relates 
to the individual child as if he's part of the whole group * What she 
sees in one are the characteristic (stereotypes) of the group. What 
the group is lib the individual is like. And she does this without 
stopping to ask why does this individual behave the way he does; and 
without being able to differentiate behaviors. So, here again , it seems 
to me that one of the things you might look at is how da you help 
teachers to individualize children? 

* Port of the way m do it in schools of social work, I think, is 
to individualize the student in training himself * I mean, part of it 
is the model that we provide as teachers . • And so, for example, when a 
student is scared, the way in which one handles that student may eho>\ge 
his life about the way he individualizes other people too . That's not 
a minor point. ■ 

* Which brings me to teacher training. You teach certain concepts 
with the teacher in training but how do you help the teacher and how 

do you develop procedures, educational e^gperienoes, thob will Help the 
teacher to develop a>id emphasise her own style. In schools of social 
work, you know, evay faculty member is an individual, and nobody, 

NOBODY, the President, the Dean, the Chairman Of the curriculum area, 
would dare invade the teaching style of another colleague. And students 
get this. But new in teacher training, you know, the model is pretty 
universal. Ycu teach arithmetic, and unless it has changed , (md I : - ^ 

doubt that it has) there's an outline for a lesson plan and every 
teacher submits a lesson plan! 1 Where's the style? I mu not want to 
use that lesson plan: 

* Too much teaching i& method. You know that . 

4 Teaching of method crushes the ki nd of creativity and use of 
individual style ♦ . , . . ,• 
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are at least two factors that distinguish the teacher situation from 
the social work situation . The first is that the teacher does have a 
qua ntity of clients to deal with at any appointed time — you know , 
twenty or thirty maybe. So, she's got the problem of what the other 
twenty -nine are doing while she is dealing with number thirty . The 
second is that (and it's hard to imagine education in other terms) 
there is also a prescribed content which , even if it were flexible 3 
nonetheless has to be conveyed some way or another . For instance, 
there are skills that, it appears, have to be learned, have to he 
acquired . It seems to me that these are two constraints that the 
teachers have to deal with . 

* May I just say parenthetically we don't call the people clients . 
You know, that is something we f ve got to get away from in social work. 

So please don't have teachers dealing with 30 clients . I just wanted 
to inject that , 

* To your second question, about the teaching thing, I've alWiiys 
wondered where it ua; written that teachers had to have a lesson plan 
week by week, I mean, they might have their internal lesson plan 
but why can't they be held responsible for teaching what the students 
need to know by the end of the semester , or by the end of the year, 

so that they can do it their uay.* I mean, what this constriction means 
is that when ttiey get hot on a subject, the schedule says that next 
week they've got to do something else instead. 

44 I wouldn't want to try to defend this when I can't defend it. 

Ity own fundamental assinption is that when teachers are professional 
they determine what they should do in each particular case. 

However, there is something else that I think is probably worth 
a little digression. It seems to me (not only to me but to respectable 
theoreticians, like Parsons, for instance) tJiat the function of the 
school is partly as a selective agency. It allocates people to 
positions in society. So it needs to develop systems for fostering ihe 
allocation process . As a result the system also applies the evaluation 
idea to teachers. How obviously it's a very convenient basis to evaluate 
teachers if they diverge from a specified progrem.. The principal thus 
has an easy way of making a judgement about his teachers, so that he 
n allocate them to different positions. He's got a method for deciding 
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which teacher is a good teacher or a bad teacher . And although it f $ a 
bloody unreasonable method t it ie a method . 

* You named two differences between social work an-1 education . 

It seems to me that there is another difference that really is very much 
an asset for teacher training, and it bears on changing the system . 

That is, one can hold the teacher or principal accountable for outcome 
in a way that it is very hard, I think , to hold social workers accountable . 
** But that' 8 why you T ve got lesson plans. 

4 no, suppose for example (this is corrmon enough) the parents, 

who are the key concern you know, say that they want their children to 
read. Or they say they'd like their children to be interested enough 
in school to go and stay there. These are, I would say, roughly, 
measurable things . 

They may be incompatible. It ray be that if the teacher 
teaches the children to read, they won't be able to get the kids to 
stay at school because the process will be pretty grim. 

* But this ie at least the teacher's job, it would seem to me. 

And one could say to the principals, this is a problem of the teachers, 
rather than saying as we do now, if youngsters are not learning or 
they're dropping out in droves that they are disadvantaged and that's 
their problem. 

* I ucre baffled. Let's see if I can follow through on that . 

Teachers in training should learn that they have some support within 
the system; and that tf&re is support eomewJiere in the conmunity also ; 
and that it probably resides amend a great rwiy parents --according to 
my observations reached in the past five years. Contrasted with twenty 
years ago, parents of disadvantaged children want education. It's 

the greatest thing that's happened recently . You can see that expression ; 
they want education. Any theories that anybody had about them not 
wanting education you can throw out the window. They want their kids 
to be educated. They want them to tead, write and so on and so forth . 

Bow, the problem is hew to get teachers in training to understand and 
work with parents • Now with the entrance of teacher aide, and so-called 
para-professionals into teacher training, the problem is how to get the 
trainees to understand that the aids can be helpful and have a unique 
contribution to make. The teachers have to team what.it is to supervise 
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hou) to provide support, and receive it * Not only that, they ehould 
understand that in confronting the entire system and in helping to 
change it> they have allies that they can call upon so to speak . You 
have to get that across . There has to he some experience with that 
though s to be able to do it properly . 

**. You mean that you would like the teacher to be aware of how 
the system in which she works operates — both from the point of view 
of potential support and potential opposition. 

* Sure . It makes their job easier. Actually easier. 

** I'll buy that. 

* I think it makes sense . I think they themselves will appreciate 

it because the classical picture has been the teacher versus the parent. 
** And the teacher versus the kids. 

* But with the disadvantaged I would like to insist that there the 
teacher versus the parents is move accentuated . But in the middle class 
there's an alliance between the middle class and the teacher . , 1*11 
give you an example from an Italian neighborhoed. I was doing a quick 
study for some social • organization in Pittsburgh . And I went to 
interview the black principal of a mainly white elementary school. And 
into the office strode the President of the Parent-Teacher Association . 
She made a quick request for her child to switch clasecs-^from one 
teacher, to another* The alliance between a principal and one parent — 
the President of. the P.T.A . That wa3 one incident , a simple pay-off 
incident.' But sometimes <3 simple incident suddenly opens up a whole 
world to you . You know , we have got to work out a way so that there* s 

a- pay-off for the parents of the other children too. . There are pay-offs 
blatently in. this, system. Parent -Teacher officials, parents of the 
middle class, have been paid-off again and again and again. From my 
own experience I can now see this very vividly • The problem is to get . 
some support ■ that don't just come from and for middle class families , 

Is there any way of chaning that situation and have the rewards in there 
for non-middle class parents. But there have to be rewards for teachers 
too- -so that tfwre is a mutual m*mi system that will make the thing 



workable. 
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Can there be equality of reward opportunity for. all? 

I'd like- to. coxn*eot something you said. I think I might have been 
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mi 8 under stood * ■ Just go back a step. I was not saying that teachers 
should not have lesson plans. Everybody has to l \ave some plan for what 
they're going to do for their class for the next three ideeks or the 
unit or whatever . All I'm saying is that there ought to be more lee-way 
in how long it takes the teacher to complete that unit — a week, a 
month , or whatever — I don't know how often . The reason is that every- 
body will com ovt differently . So teachers would be accountable to 
cover the subject* If it's a good teacher it will take him longer . 

I mean , the teacher who really helps the students pcxticipate y he 
shouldn't finish too quickly — it's easy to lecture. Our worst teachers 
lecture! So, it's not that there shouldn't be a plan ; it's that there 
should be flexibility in it, with accowxtability built in* 

I'd like to go back to something that you mentioned just now. 

Where you talked of the teacher who has thirty children , and vjhat happens 
to the other twenty-nine when one is being given individual attention. 

What ie it t)xxt the teacher is tiding to do? — either with that one or 
the other twenty-nine. The answer to that question gets us into some- 
thing that I think runs parallel with social work as you work with the 
individual . Rope fully, both are trying to develop the human potentialities 
i within that individual. This moves me into a question; how come we 
emphasize teaching so much — the teacher , the teaching — what about learning? 
Mhat can be said about learning? tihat can hs 3 aid about the children ? 

What can be said about the students? Because if you do all the teaching 
you want to, at least if you only think you're doing it, nothing really 
happens unless that child , or the students , are learning. And I wish 
we * d spend some time around this , because you see if we don 't, wc 're 
one-sided. 

4 This ties into something I want to challenge , and I have a reason 
for doing so that goes deeper than just the statement itself . fthen we 
were talking about the child who goes to school , stays, and is being 
taught to read , and you said that they might be incompatible ..... 

44 Wanting to stay! 

4 wanting to stay and being taught to read . And that leads 

me to ask the question as to how teacher training helps teachers know 
something about the concept of ' relationships' > I bring it up becXASe 
ERIC * look at what'e happened to the Street Aeadcmj here in Harlem, and I 
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don't believe that it's any special skill that those teacher have that 
have gotten those kids off the street , into an - academy, and now into 
the various universities in this area. I think that the unique 
ingredient has really been what we call relationship. Somebody cared! 
And that somebody is that teacher who may not even know very much about 
the subject matter — none of those teachers up there in the Academy have 
Ph.D.s although some of them do have Masters . But what facilitated 
the learning was, I think, wl\at these teachers in the Street Academy 
demonstrated. I think social workers would refer to it as relationship. 
** You were making the point in response to my siu/gestion that it 
might be incompatible to have kids like school and learn reading at the 
same time* How vhat I was trying to imply was that the teachers have 
certain preconceptions about how to teach that just don't gibe with 
encouraging children to like school . In particular i)J\en they approach 
the teachvng of reading in the inner city they make tte aseumpt-’ 
that the conventional speech the kids use is in fact inappropr ia * 
Consequently , they are continuously saying, u You're wrong * Tht. i 
way to say it is this "* The message they perpetuate to the ki •»£ 
not only that they are linguistically wrong, but the way the he' 
wrong, and the way the behave, is bad, end that they ore bad an ■ 
fore inferior. 

4 This takes me back to my first observation of reception < . 
difference. If that isn't there, there is no teaching, no term 
nothing * 

4 Yru know , v Beyond the Melting Pot ff would he a very good : 
for the trainer of teachers to have- -to face the reality that i 
nct_a melting pot society, and then have a good go crowd in c* 1 
about what that means to them. 

4 You 're going to foment all sorts of social unrest, aren ' 

4 But isn't this what we really see as the function of e > 
social control. (At least some people do.) 

44 In other words, you want tc expose the mture of the c. 



game. 
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Of course. 

That ' 8 right. 

Much more important than 'have-to' courses. 

34 
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* .* Havs-tc courses will never get your desired objectives , I think . 

In the first place* it *s a. carry over . In. the second place f it* s an 
overlay over very sick attitudes . And if you can get those sick 
attitudes out . I don't think you*re promoting social unrest. There is 
social unrest. It*s a fact of life. And I don* t. see why _ teachers should 
be protected from it. • 

* and thirdly * there is no opportunity for the developrtient 

of judgement. 

* That *e right . In a way you arc kind of oppressing the teacher 
the way the teacher oppreseee the students. It's like saying* "Uo, 
there is /in Santa Claus w or "Yes, there is a Santa Claus ", Instead of 
helping professional people grapple with real issues ■ They don*t have 
to like them but that's the name cf the game if they are really 
professional. 

* What I*n trying to get to is the idea of self-concept you get in 
learning. I *11 tell you what I'm dovng. I*m shifting from teachers 

to learning , to the self-concept in learning > to the importcaice of 
the self-concept, to the children we are talking about . Unless a 
person lias some appreciation of himself* some development of self- 
esteem, . he will Inch a sense of self-direction and no amount of teaching 
is going to give this sense of 30 If -direction. 

* A social worker will always go in the direction of offering 
advice on relationships and all of V'is sort of thing and yet the 
teaching institution* the educational institution, at least as far 
as the primary school is concerned, has a defined function in our 
society. T n fact this is the case in any society and I don *t think 

we can get away from this. So, what are the ixirticular functions of a 
school system, at least manifestly? A teacher has to start from 
teaching reading and writing and so on .and eo forth. There is didactic 
information that has to be conveyed or else you are just missing the 
boat from the point of view of what teaching is about. So if you 
singly put it totally on the grounds of relations you fall short. 

You have to ask the question , relations* to what purpose? A 
relationship is a defined environment* it is a delimited environment. 

You can*t put on the teacher all that goes on in the home. That's 
unrealistic . I want to be devil's advocate on the other side for a 
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moment. Therefore, hoi) do you use these relationships for the purpose 
of getting certain didactic information across. I'll put our problem 
on that basis, bo that we don't run the risk of transferring mechanically 
from one situation to the other — from social work to education. 

** I am bothered by something— the word didactic. I would agree 
that there is content that faze to be transmitted, that students have 
to learn . Now, how they learn is up for grabs. I'm not sure that they 
learn through didactic methods but through a combination of approaches. 

For example-, to teach— I don't know how to teach a roomful of children 
but I think I k'.w a little about beaching social workers — and I know 
that you can be the smartest teacher in the world about teaching 
reading but unless you can expose the students to something and excite 
them about it, and lead them toward it (which is really whet education 
means), no amount of didactic methodological teaching without relation- 
ship is going to man a damn. 

* I agree with you that we can't make the school system a social 
work system. But remember, we are talking about disadvantage which 
mans disadvantaged parents and families which means disadvantaged 
communities in many instances. Disadvcsit aged mans, therefore, that people 
have been denied ceitain opportunities for growth and develovment. 

I'm not sure tlvxt I would accept, therefore, t)<at the school has this 
narrow function of relating itself to content \ because so many of these 
children come into school from these disadvantaged areas, because they 
come, never having had experieyice of healthy relationships with parents - • 
because of the whole social scene, the family scene, the economic scene , 
etc . Now I'm not sure that the tr .char does not have something to dr 
beyond having those children for a third of tJie day , the waking hours s - 
beyond being concerned with what s ha teaches him to read and to count 
and so forth. Indeed what I'm scrying is that for the disadvantaged 
child and the disadvantaged cormunity, maybe the school has to become 
some kind of a compensatory agency , 

4 Couldn't a professional teacher with a teacher's aid e 

4 I agree . But all I t rented to challenge ua8 the restricted didactic 
tfew. ' : > • ■ ■ 

4 Actually 'what's being proposed is that if you want to train teachers 
you have to have revision of what a school is. That's the fundamental 
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point, Tivere is no sense in getting teachers trained with all these v 
insights co:d jusc assume that it is going to work unless one has a 
different conception of who school . 

* If you are making tJzat point J all right s but that’s a revolutionary 
point of view. 

** I would agree with you and would go beyond that to argue that 
you need not only to revise education but that you possibly have to revise 
the social system s and revise the economic system^ in the sense that 
you bring them all into harmony with each othf.r. However 3 I think 
that while this subject would be extremely fascinating , my wwn umediite 
preoccupation has to be with the teacher in the system now . To this 
extent^ she is faced with a very present reality and we have to be 
concerned with that problem, 

* Won't loorkt 

** You can say it won't work in a minute if you like. Let me ask 
you a question first. Do you say that a teacher should not just use 
relationships as instrumental 3 as a device whereby she comes to teach 
the content s but in fact should come to recognise the part relationships 
play in life ? Is that right? 

* Yes. 

* I'm not sure I agree. But furst I have to say something about 
your concern with the teacher and the system as it is now, I have to 
reject that because I don't believe chat the now thing is going to 
continue to be the now thing — even in the morning or next week. 

** It can be a different now tomorrow if you like , but nevertheless 
we still have to prepare teachers to teach in a defined future that 
will in fact be indefinite. Haw do we accomodate the training of 
teachers to this indefinite future? 

A Of course that's the problem of social work education too 
because the social worker in the 19?0' e is going to be a different 
animl than he is now . So you can say* great 3 how are you going to 
train tit m? - 

** Yes, 

* And this will be done by a faculty who themselves wen? educated 
in the 1940* e. 

Fight. Let me go back to this bit about the role of the school. 
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I would want a reconstructed school. 

** O.K. Can Ibe quite blmt; you can f t have it. 

* Then I must tell you that if I can't have it , in certain parts 
of this country there will bo no school . 

* I agree. 



4 Hold on, ' You're a realistic man. You know what the civil service 
problem is like in New York City better than most people — next to me. 

4 O.K. 

4 (We used to work together). 

4 You know what the civil service thing does and how it is the 
greatest leveller in the world next to death. Right? 

4 Yeah s yeah. 

4 No 4 teachers generally work for a civil service system of some 

kind. Do you really mean after heaving of all : the problems he 'e 
describing about student teachers that you would trust teachers to move 
into the family arena * Do you ideally mean that you would trust our 
conrnuhity children to them. Isn't it hard enough to trust them to 
teach them. You are talking about an ideal world. 

4 I didn't talk about how the school would serve the purpose, and 
I don't agree to teachers being aH things to all men so to speak. But 
I will say thisj today I say no to your question. I do not want to 
trust the children to these teachers whether the T.T.T. changes the 
teachers or not. Let me jay it that way first. But I would say to you 
that in the urban com unities the behavioral objectives of the sc'vools 
are_ going to be changed either by teachers or by the consumers of the 
service , 

4 Noi>y you are talking my language- -parents and the conrrunity. 

4 You know * Superintendent Brown said something that was very 
important. 1 don't think that people got the import of it. \Jhen ve 
were getting ready to elect the local school b .vrds, he said $ unless we 
prepare committee for the elections and the kinds of people for 
election— he didn't say the schools wouldn't exists but he said that 
New York' City Would ’not be a good place to live in— and he's absolutely 
right , 



(Evaryoiie talks at once) 
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*■ The unrest that io_ reality ie so deep and directed toward 
institutions like the * sehocv, that the school is either going to become 
a different animal in our society or it is fust going to be destroyed , 
and something else put in its* place. Now I think the teachers* training 
has to relate to this 

* You have brought in a dimension that I could cqree with. Now we 
are not down to pedestrian points like should sex education be taught 
in school. But there is a question , though I don't know if I can 
articulate it adequately. There 1 s something in my gut that reacts to 
the idea of the school system's becoming , you know, in loco parentis, 

I really think it's a matter of civil liberties . You know, if I send 
my kid to school, I'm in charge of that child. It's my family . It's 
my corrmunity so I want to be on that school board a-.i I want to tell 
those teachers where they are experts and where they are not. In the 
hospital, when I take my kid to the clinic I want to be sure the doctor 
is totally a health man, I don't want him to tell me about how I should 
not have a marital problem, I man, I want him to mind his business — 
to do his thing. There's something about the invasion of my life that 



bothers me when it's in the school too, 

* I don't see it that way . I'm inclined to agree with the statement 
that probably many of the environments of many of our schools will be 
destroyed, I can see it. It's beginning to happen already down south 
for example, 

* But the alternative need not be that extreme. 

A No. That's what I'm trying to find. This period has elements 
of transition to it. The problem is, how do you train t.achers within 
this sort of period? Bow do you train them in such a way that in many 
cortmrities, at leajSt in large' cities, they are able to understand 
some of the demands being made on the school system and the necessity 
for working with the corrmmity and with parents. And they should 
appreciate that it is not such a bizarre idea that parents and community 
could have a say in the txry a school is operated. If teachers are 
trained that way even with differeing opinions on what a reconstituted 
school should be, then the movement towards change in school systems will 
be made easier. So these elements of change in school systems and what 
FRir^ arguments are today, the pro's and con's, should enter into teacher 
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trainina. Theories about education, one . learning theory against another 
should, of course, be presented in teacher training . At the same time, 
one should present as objectively as one can, what the so-called social 
unrest is about in the school system — what the pro '& and con s are 
about the different positions being taken by different people in 
education and outside of education. This would he in just the same way 
that social workers frequently discuss social policies with students 
and would bounce the idea of one change against the idea of another 
change . Why, in teacher' training at this point, at this particular 
time, in this decade, could n ot that be presented to the teachers for 
debate . learning theory they can discuss one way or the other. Why not 
the kinds of change that may not be impending. 

** the system is reconstituted then the teachers who have been 

trained either to go into a specific system or they leave it. If they 
leave it because they are still trained teachers they have to find 
another system to teach in. Sooner or later they'll run out of 
umeconstituted systems so the question arises, given the inevitability 
of a reconstitution, can they be trained in such a way that they can 
accommodate to it 9 

* yes. 

** Tell us how. 

* Tell us more about the it. 

** What it? 

* What you man by the reconstituted school, the school for Ihe 
disadvantaged child . 

* Let m e say two things first. Hrst, in response to your saying 
if you can r t change, you can r t have it. I say, "If you can t have it 
now then education will not exist as it is now and you can therefore stop 
talking about training teachers because there isn't going to be a need 
for them. tf That's number one • Ifumber two, there is something else you 
said that I think is terribly important. You can't talk about a radical 
change in the educational system without talking about radical change 

in the economical system and social system and so forth and so on. Now, 
if these cha>igee occur then X buy your transition formulation— because 
we ould be moving towards something different in a variety of areas 
and you can't touch the educational system without the same time effecting 
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the economic, social, so forth and so on. There for^, teacher training 
now, it seems to me, has to accede to all of this in the preparation of 
teachers and be ready to he a part in that transition and be pi'epared 
to see parents com in and say ”It isn r t going to he like this . tr 
* Sure . 



* and the school is going to be open , not 9 to 5 only . And 

the comurtity is going to tell you under what conditions that little hit 
of expertise — (and I say a little bit in terms of the total expertise) , 
is going to be used. 

44 l Now, let* 8 look at it fts rom the teacher* s point of view. Let's 

go back to the one point I made earlier. The teacher starts off with 
the assiorption that she has a mission and that she's competent to 
follow it. Now you are telling her that she is only entitled to a 
certain amount of autonomy within a very restricted area. 

*• Right. 

4 Right. 

** O.K. Now how can you (a) keep her— because presumably you want 
her as an available resource and (b) how can you keep her respect for 
her own autonomy given the number of invasions she can anticipate? 

4 Because part of her expertise is_ her knowledge of the facts of 
life that you were just describing about community participation — that’s 
part of her expertise aside from direct beaching . . . , . 

44 Yes. 

4 Secondly , and illustratively, we f ve all been through this problem. 
So let's take the hardest analogy, let's take the brain surgeon. Nobody 
would argue that the brain surgeon does not have expertise. But what 
about the teacher? A lot of parents think they could teach but the 
brain surgeon- -that f s about the fanciest tiling you could be— you can't 
do that with common sense / So even there, as an aralogy, the brain 
surgeon perform his expertise-^which is brain surgery. Now, what 
does that expertise have to do with when the clinic hours are? Who 
decides the non-medical priorities? Who decides who is going to get 
his head operated on? ‘Nov you know, and we know, that those decisions 
aren f t mde On medical grounds. ' Why should the brain surgeon decide how 
much the fee will be? What's that got to do with brain surgery? But 
these things these guys have been dgh\g for centuries . They've been 
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making systemio decisions quite beyond their expertise. So if it's 
possible for the brain surgeon to stay busy enough just by being a 
brain surgeon , and it is apparent that the role of the cormmity 
participant in the life of the hospital bed is paramount and doesn't 
tread on his territory one bit , then I think, it that's true about 
such an expert , one can make the translation to teaching. 

*» There are two points relevant to this which I think arise out 
of the mystique that education creates for itself. There is a 
delusion of grandeur which has been perpetuated in education , namely 
that the teacher is interested in the total education of the child- 
education is everything , and so by definition , everything is education, 
t That ' s what worries me about your idea- —exactly . 

** The second one is, and I think it is a powerful one in the mid- 
20th century, the teacher cannot demonstrate knowledge , or expertise 
in any systematic way , so she cannot stand up and be perceived as an 
authority because she doesn't have the kind of empirical support from 
basic and pure research in education that she can call upon in the way 
that , for example, the brain surgeon can in his particular field. So 
I see that you would be making the teacher vulneraAe on two counts; 
(i) you are violating her idealism, and (ii) you are threatening 
her because you are conceding that she is an expert, but she can t 
demonstrate it. 

* In this particular respect, the teacher is no different from a 

social worker. I believe that one attribute of all professions is 
this kind of mish-mash professionalism, with peer judging and. all the 
rigmarole that goes with it. But if you remove it you do need a 
certain sense of security. I think that in the training of social 
workers and teachers too, therefore, there is a kind of new sense of 
fraternity that has to be imparted. Ve are going to have to find our 
security not so much in having the ' amointrnents ’ but in service to 
the community and in z-ecognising that this is my role. 



* Of a service guy? 

4 Right. Teachers in training and social workers , because there 



are parallels hoi's, should be taught what m know about organisation 
and organisational change and structure. I see that this is a hopeful 
thing in sooial work now that there are social workers ooming out of the 
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school who no longer seem to need to hove these old kinds of supports ; 
who will go out and work for the community. 

* And they feel themselves to be lucky if the community comes in 
and participates. 

* That *s right . 

A They get their security from that narrow bit of expertise . I guess 
teacher training noo must help teachers get rid of this mystique. You 
see, I f m not prepaa^ed to say that the teacher is everything . Put the 
teacher has to he helped in the training process fust as the social worker 
is. You know , social workers used to think too that they could order 
everybody's life ♦ They could take a problem and from that they could 
get into all kinds of deeper problems . Now they are beginning to see, 

I hope, tint they can only take care of a piece of the problem which 
is a piece of the person's life and they can't even take responsibility 
for that . 

* When I was reading in the educational fields someijhere in the 
60's, I went delving in the school of education. I told them I was 
interested in community Participation in schoole. They did produce 
books for me that dealt with comunity participation. There's an 
early history of it, in the 20' s. So actually , when you examine the 
education fieV.l per ee, you find textbooks and chapters dealing with 
that. Now hoo com it tjas there but only prv> forma? It should be 
possible to re-introduce the idea into education but not, of course , 
just a bland description of what it was like in the 20' s and 30 '&. 

** But worse still, it mustn't just revert to a philosophical 
discussion, in particular dealing with D&wey's position . He was 
advocating this kind of development but at the mystique level. You had 
to ' believe ' in it. It wasn't concerned with what you are going to do, 
how you are going to do things, or manipulate it or organize it. / You 
are right, the doctrine is there but my fear is that education will 
accept the doctrine and feel, misguidedly > that because their intentions 
are pure their actions will therefore be good. 

A I think that student teachers, like students of anything, have 
to be exposed to areas of controversy so they will formulate their own 
doctrines. You don't get it by injection. You know there was a 

article 9 two years ago, by Bichard Goodwin (he was a Kennedy 
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speach writer in New York) . It was exited the "Source of the Public's 
Unhappineee !l . It's one of those beautiful things about alienation and 
bigness, and that sense of lack of participation of all of us, not 
just- disadvantaged people— like nobody participating when the subway 
fares went up and that's part of the reason why they can't get people 
to accept.it. Now it seems to me that could be given to teachers as an 
example — not as a doctrine. 

** i make a point? ' if you prepare teachers like this aiid even 

if you do get teachers to accept it and feel comfortable with it- even 

00, , when the community comes to the teacher and says do tht3 and do that, do 

the other thing, the expectations are likely to be unrealistic. So 

the teacher has to start reeducating the community into understanding 

why she can do this and can't do that. 

* Where 's your principal, where 's your board, where are your other 
community people. I mean, the teahaer should not be alone. 

* Another good article recently in " Public Interest'' dealing with 
Now York City and its problems made the point that it isn’t right 

to say that people lack participation. The problem is that there is 
more participation than ever. Certainly in the new neighborhoods 
you feel that so keenly. There are such divergent communities that 
they are pulling in opposite directions on any issue you want. You know, 
whether it's to build a fire house or a park, people just cannot agree. 

It's so hard to get people who share large objectives even, to get 
together on any one plan : So that when we talk of the teachers, we are 

on the right track in the notion that they should be exposed to what the 
climate is and what the different issues are. But I think there is 
another real problem, once you get out into it. The acts of participation 
of divergent groups in the community make it very hard. I don’t know 
the answer to this one at all— how you can deal with them so that you 
can move forward 

* aq i eee it, they run into a series of cormunity expectations 
that are divergent. 

* You laow, the teacher isn't the whole school. Until we clearly 
help teachers to find their role in that system we haven't done the job. 

We have talked a( if the school and the teacher were synonymous. Now 
we are adding a whole lot of other built-in roles for the teacher. I 
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think her sanction will come from something else — in the conmcnity — that 
says this is what you do and we are going to have other people to do this 
and this in the system , They have principals, supervisors and, all that 
but she seems .to be the school, I want to define , as I do for social 
workers, the very small piece of functioning where she can claim 
expertise and get security fi<m that. And I would, exclude jbom the role 
what the sociologist does and what the economist does (you know , in 
social work we have tried to be all of i them incidentally) 

* Havens tried to be brain surgeons t 

** If you are now going to define the teacher's role womewhat 
narrowly , would you care to suggest some parameters, 

* Let r 8 start from the beginning. Surely the teacher is responsible 
for the classroom . I mean could we agree on that? I mean , she's 
re8ponsbile for what happens in the class room. Whether she uses para- 
professionals or mothers from the cormmitu to help her is irrelevant . 

to that point, she is still responsible for what happen 3 in that class- 
room. 

** Can I talk about that a little. It wa 3 in the lPZO's that an 
educational sociologist by the name of Waller developed the thesis 
that the school is in a perilous state of equilibrium, with revolt 
incipient- -the students against the teachers and the teachers against 
other segments of the society as well • That sort of idea has been 
reiterated ever since • Do you think even if responsibility is given 
to the teacher for what happens in the classroom, in many ways she is 
starting behind scratch in that her students ai . ivc with preconceptions 
and attitudes that are quite antithetical to her wn ? 

* I'm not saying she's responsible for the w r^d. Nor is she 
personally or professionally responsible for the d* sr dvantagedness of 
the children who come. All I'm starting with ins w*szt I thought nas 
basic . That was J that first we specify the clAseioo I'eeponsibility, 
and after that we then fen it out .and see where else a teacher might go. 
But it seems to me that the one place where she it , h. rself, master 
professionally, is within the classroom. 

* That' 8 true . . f . .. ... 

O * Would this help to clarify the idea? Aotuilly *he is responsible 
ERIC for creating uithin that claeeroom the kind of atnoephere, the kind of 
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climate^ where children can learn. She is responsible for the development 
of the kiv.d of climate that i aill permit the kind of opportunities 
available to be appreciated . 

* That's icing on the cake . She's also responsible if t ) ^ class 
falls apart . She's not only responsible for good* she's responsible 
for the bad. 

* You can't say she's not responsible because . ... . 

* But the kids may come in bringing certain anti-teacher or a>\ti - 

school impedimenta to learning . If we started from that*, then I would 
say that you can't teach people to teach — because that's their job to 
work with the people who come into the classroom 

* It seems to me t)iat w'vxt we have i been talking about thus far 
would only have her carry responsibility for what goes on in the class- 
room that is learning experience. This is her thing. She's got all 
these insights and all these things that we've been putting into 
teacher training. She comes equipped . This is her total expertise and 
she uses it to carry out her responsibility for what happens in that 
classroom. 

4 If she knows she's responsible covl she's accountable * then 
maybe her messianic complex could get a little qualified but she'll 
know from the evidence from hei' studies and from experience * that she 
canriot for example* shame a 13 year old boy into something and not 
expect repercussions . I mean that's her problem . If she knows she's 
accountable , then she damn well better teach a decent class. 

** O.K . If she's responsible * and I'll accept that now * then 
she has to demonstrate her expertise in* as it were* influencing the 
situation . ' It doesn't have to be blatant manipulation. It can be 
quiet manipulation. But somehow or other she exerts power over the 
situation through her authority « Now this is not ascribed authority * 
it is authority of expertise * because she knows how to do it. Question • 
are there situations tJiat com in disadvantaged classrooms that you linvs 
peculiar knowledge about so that teachers can com to view the situation 
differently from the characteristic way they do? 

4 More than that. Kenneth Clark describes the teacher who looks 
at the children a*\d makes the assumption that they cannot learn* so 
Josh Hot fiave to call on bar expertise. She does not assume 
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responsibility for what happens in that classroom because she has already 



said that nothing can happen there with these children , 

4 We used to have an expression in case work , which is part of 
social work , when clients failed to keep appointments . We used to say; 
*' Case closed , client uncooperative r '. That's the original cop-out, you 
know , And only when a profession gets over that idea that when the 
client fails there's something womg with him , and cores to appreciate 
that there's something wrong with what you've tried to do to him , does 
it really come of age « When you get over thit, you are really on the 
way to being a profession . 

4 In my experience in group work— I've worked on the East side and 
in the Pittsburgh district -• r have noticed that there is some carry- 
over from group work to the classroom , There are some insights to be 
had from group dynamics in working with the so-called disadvantaged 
child « For example, it's obvious that when working with a group it is 
a very good idea to keep your eye open among peers for the natural 
leaders 

4 And learn >iot to see everything , 

4 Yes . You could work with that to begin with, bo develop 
relationship with the natural leaders in the development of a group . 

Noio, probably in classrooms (I don't know, I haven't really tried to 
make the transition) , you would probably find with disadvantageds, and 
probably in the middle class also, these leaders crop up . Teachers 
should understand what basis they have for exercising their leadership, 
find qualities that they have, that make them acceptable as leaders 
to the others . They ought to be able to exploit and use it for a 
constructive purpose, no matter what happens to be the basis of their 
authority , There is some good that could come out of it, that could 
be used skillfully. Another thing I've noticed in particular — I've 
been 8 lamed up against the wall more than once when I was you>ig, 
particularly when I reached for the telephone to call the police -- 
that is how teachers can handle the threat of physical attack . I would 
be willing to say that as a young man I probably bungled somewhere to 
reach that point . Teachers are worried about physical aggression- -how 
to understand the basis of physical aggression and be able to handle 
It would be valuable . They have to know how to explain it, to arrive at 
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the 'why'. You can't just write out a prescription — you have to have 
the reason . Then there's an art to using your understanding and 
knowledge to indicate what to do* 

* Are you tsdking about elementary schools primarily or doesn't 
it matter? 

** It really doesn't matter. In fact, I have the sneaking 
suspicion that when we 're talking about disadvantage it doeen r t matter 
either. I think we are talking about education — what we are saying applies 
right across the board. Disadvantage is a conveyxient focus for us at 
the moment. 

* Maybe what you say should be true for all education . However , 

I hope that we might try to tease out later where there are differences 

for the quote 'disadvantaged* . Somewhere along the line I would like 
to talk about minority disadvantage because I think there might be some 
difference there, and some requirements of inputs for teaching there 
that are special and unique. Maybe they aren't 

* There are. As far as the economic level is concerned. You know 
the eleven-plus exam for entry to secondary school in England? I have 
a friend who lives in Engl*v\d. and who had twin children who had to take 
the eleven-plus, yell, one twin made it and one twin didn't. So at 

II it was virtually decided whether or not she uns going to go to the 
university. And yet both of her children, although one went to 
technical school and one want to gramar school, were advantaged. 

There were still other kids who didn't make it at all, in a way. 

They never had the right parental back-up. There never were any books 
at home and so on. I mean, if you're going to get right down to what 
a disadvantaged child has, it's like that . 

* That's just exactly what I was thinking in specific relationship 
to economic disadvantage. If you observe stow, preschool children 
growing up in a home where there is a limited number of children and 
see how the mother and father apply their vocabulary, then you observe 
children from a home where the mother has no time to talk to the infant; 
when you encounter these same youngsters in a group at a settlement 
home for example, certain differences are quite apparent . One of the 
remarkable things I think the teacher of disadvantaged children has to 

with is the paucity of the children's vocabulary. I don't think 
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we realize how handy it is to have the abstract words to apply to 
feeling states or social phenomena . 

4 You know I think we are on rather dangerous ground. I think 
this is a real obstacle to encounter. If you have a vocabulary and 
if you deal with people who do not, there is, to put it mildly, a 
comunicatio'.i problem . 

44 In effect though > the Judgement you are making is really whether 
one language performance is mor-e useful than another. Because we *ve 
completed the linguistic consortium, I r m going to digress a minute. 

The linguists argue that the icnderprivileged child comes to school with 
a kind of oomtuniation system , a kind of language that is veiy functional 
for him 



44 ... And what the teachers dcm f t appreciate is the functionality of 
that language for the disadvantaged child. Now, maybe if we start to 
im>estigate their particular language, we will find a means of corrmcnication 
about which the so-called privileged are underprivileged. 

4 I think you l re absolutely right and if I f m ever bothered about 
my own middle class position it f s uten I walk through Central Harlem 
and I hear kids talking and using language that for me at 17, 18 and at 
my present age is pure obscenity. Yet this is the everyday medium of 
corrmcnication. I was touring the suburb two weeks ago 3 and there was 

this six foot guy and another one on the bus going to work. I couldn r t 

help hearing their conversation. I was really trying to read the New 
York Times. While reading it, from 96+n Street up to 42nd I counted 
the number of times that 9 m-f 9 was used. What I finally deduced was that 
the subject of every sentence ms r n-f-'no matter what the subject ms ' 

or what the predicate ms. I thought , no t this man isn f t talking 

obscenity at all 

4 That r 8 right. 



4 ..... and the child too. The children on the street are doing 

this * You know this wonl MAN* Every sentence l beings, MAN this MAN that . 

Is this peculiar to the disadvantaged child? 

44 NOj it *8 just a language feature * There are many others that are 

. For example, in New Zealand it ie characteristic to end questions 



Bight . 



this man is using the only corrmcnication he Inowa. 
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with an 'eh\ "Shall we go to the movie#, eh?" Now , eo what? 

It gust happens to he a language ritua* that is followed . And it is 
quite proper and quite legitimate. 

But. how long has that been in existence? 

44 I guess at least 80 years ♦ 

* But you see, r m-f r hasn't been in the disadvantaged conrmnity long 
enough for people to understand its ritualistic character . 

4 When we had our student riots two years ago, the students were a 
little wild and I got a tem paper— first time in my life and I know 
it won't be the last time--that had the title v Child Welfare in the 
United States or Up Against the Wall 'M.F* nt You know, he's right too. 

4 On the paper? 

4 Yeah, the title of the paper. So I mean , like that's different, 
man! 

4 Let me move from what is a cultural phenomenon and what I believe 
is an economic . phenomenon too, to the program Sesame Street . It's 
directed to pre-school children as an aid to learning. 

4 Every day? 

4 Yes, every day * But when you ask people who run day-care centers 
for poor kids, and others who run day-care centers for advantaged kids, 
you find that the more advantaged kids thought Sesame Street quite dull 
because they already knew their numbers and the alphabet. But the 
kids from Henry Street Day Care Center eat it up because this is all 
news to them * Now, when those youngsters get into first grade there 
is a difference that the teacher has to contend with because these 
uncharacteristic experiences they had, have an effect on their vocabulary. 
I think this is very important ♦ 

4 I think it would be wrong to try to get the teachers to speak 
the languages* 

4 To start talking the lingo is phoney. 

4 The ratioyvxlisaticn is that in order to have rapport they have 
to take on the mannerisms of speech and drees of the people they ure 
teaching . * * 

4 I agree that's faulty reasoning. 

4 . But if you get more teachers coming out of where these kids come 
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* That's a very good thing \ 

** The linguists agree with you. They think that the teachers should 
be exposed to non-standard English in a variety of forms > they should 
he acceptant of it but to learn it goes beyond necessity « 

* I think that if we get more teachers coming out of urban under- 
privilege you have to make damn sure that in the process of transition 
they do not reject the culture — that you don't do something to them in 
the training process that denudes them of what they have in them that 
is so important to take back, 

* YeSy that's a very subtle point . 

** But one wonders why they come out . Are they rejecting it when 
they come out? 

* They've been given cm opportunity they never had before . All right , 
so it means more money but that doesn't mean you have to do what social 
work used to do, you know, make them all over in the 1 proper 1 image, 

* There was a gUy who came from Moody Street to register for our 
school y and }& had his long hair and his hat like Easy Rider and he was 
absolutely the most marvellous , perfect example of a love child I had 
ever seen, Now, we have got so used to if we finally have learned not 
to try to remake these people, 

* T have a marvellous excvnp le I want to give , A few years ago, 
working with about ten high school drop-out s. One day I got talking to 
one of them and I asked him , %Riy dia you drop-out from high school? if 
Re told me y 'It was easy Jf . Apparently one day he said to the teacher , 
"teach me how to garble", This was in class, during algebra , and she 
was horrified. She said, "teach you to gamble , I can't teach you how 
to gamble , get out of hero". And after that sJie just rode his back. 

So he explained to her that he had to learn how to gamble because 
where he lived, in order to make out with the boy3 he had to now how 
to gamble. But she wouldn't teach him and she just disapproved of him. 

So he quit school, 

A The fact of the matter is that the teacher needs to be much more 

oriented to what is going on in the conmnity. And you need to get this 
through into the training of the teacher. She reeds not only to be 
sensitive but also to participate in the community so she really knows 
about this. That's on & part of it. The other part of it is to train 
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the teacher ae a professional person to be as creative and imaginative 
as she can in order to pick up on what the youngsters are saying , and 
what they want to get . She needs to be able to figure out a way of 
tuning into their concerns and their interests and at the same time get 
at what it is she thinks they should learn in her class . 

** There* s a problem ho*jever, which needs a little bit of 

clarification . That is, we still see the teacher ae the expert in the 
classroom situation- -that f e her particular domain . But you also 
suggested that she should be community oriented , corrmcnity sensitive , 
ccrrmmity sympathic . Now, (a) she should be that ae a human being 
because that *s the way human beings ought to be, and (b) she should 
also do it on the grounds that lie can also use this information to 
help hie expertise in the classroom situation . 

* Sure . ' 

* This is why I want at some point bo narrow this down to specific 
disadvantaged minorities because I keep wondering for example, how 
will teachers in Central Harlem, Hew York, ever relate to students in 
teaching History, Social Studies, in terns of the teacher *s perception 
of, let *8 aay, Adam Powell — and the pupil * 3 perception of Adam Powell . 

My God, how the teacher must turn-off those kids, you know, in terms 
of what she either says about Adam Powell or what she fails to say . 

Now, how is she going to learn about what the conrrunity perception 
(and I say community quite deliberately ) of Adam Powell is in spite of 
what the New York, Times says, etcc, etc., etc. How does she learn that? 

* If I were a teacher in a classroom and I only knew about Adam 
Powell what I read in the newspapers, and I*n in the classroom and 
discussion comes up about Adcvn Powell, I would let the students tell me. 

* You won't get it. 

* 'But you can get it. 

* Let me finish my piece. Make my point. As a teacher in the 
graduate school of social work with students, I have tutorials. And . 
the whole block-wide relationship is there. We had militants in the 
school, gung-ho miliUxnts. I sit there ( end they say things I don*t 
even undereUxnd. 

4 Let me take b<wk what I said about you won*t get it. You won*t 
get it un less you*ve created what you apparently have in your group, 
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rfcet/ trust you . 

4 (9.X. JTzey trust me --it took a year. It was able to be done . 

I don't want to buy the argument that I can't do it. 

* O.K. 

A How you got to be trusted ic probably what needs to get into 
teacher training . 

** Yes please. 

* You've got to be trustworthy. But one of the things that I think 
could be misconstrued is this manipulation idea-- the idea of manipulating 
teachers to get them to do right. I don't think that's the way it should 
be done with teachers any mrc than it should be done that way with 
students. New y maybe it has to do with the selection process or maybe 

it has to do with the things we expose them to. Maybe we sliould say s 
", Look kidSy this is the way it is — this is a demand of this system. This 
is our announced goal: that kids are supposed to learn and be happy 

in the classroom > O.K.? That's it. . If you don't like ity leave now : 

You know, something a little softer than that. But I think we do_ have 
to assume some valued things. For example y I don't think you can 
teach a teacher to handle a dissident group. You can't teach anyone 
how to Ivxndle a bunch of activist students unless he is really trust- 
worthy. Otherwise it's manipulation and I can't stand t/iat. Ibe fact 
that they trust him is not for any reason other than because he is 
trustworthy — no matter what he said ' r did. 

* Let me get to this concept of trustworthiness from a personal 
ar.ecdote. It came about through a series of things. At first the 
group was pretty stand-offish. Then we had to raise money in six weeks. 
If we didn't get the money some students (black ones ) were not going to 
be admitted * Bight? So how hiae trustworthiness gained? By putting- 
out y day in. and day out on this campaign for funds. I was bogged down 
with two students. But you could sec a decline of the stand-offishness 
at the poi)it where I was able to finally get angry at doing my part. 

And I eaidy "It's a goddamn one way street , you're not telling me 
anything 1 '. I yelled that too. And they then came back at me. That 
started progress. But the trustworthiness came from what they saw that 
I uaa doing. 

A That's right. 
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A They could see what the hell I wa3 doing. 

A But you're making my point. You could stand on your head but 
if you're not veal, and if you're not a real trustworthy person 

* This is the point I'm driving at. The point was that they 
identified me as being, in that particular action, on their side ♦ 

That's the fundamental psychological point of trustworthiness . 

* You can be not on their side and be a trustworthy enemy. 

A You haven't been struck yet. When our students were on strike 

and I went up where the police were and as I went by , one of the students 
said, "Hi!", and I had had it by then. We had been out about three weeks. 
We had been locked out. Bo I want over to her and I said, "I've had 
you ! With rr hello and we're all friends and all that. ;f I haven't 
been in my office for three weeks. Who in the hell do you think you 
ar& > keeping m out. I am being kept from writing your reference . I 
mean, this isn't the 1930's. I'm not the boss making momy from you!" 

And the big argument was around the street . The veins are sticking 
out, and I was just, oh furious about it and I said, "I've had it 
after these three weeks ! ;; Do you know what they did? They said, 

" Beautiful , beautiful, what a confrontation, you were just great. ff 
A About this trustworthiness and the sense of the development of 
a relationship — I think, maybe psychologists might think I'm wrong , but 
at some time in the relationship of teacher and student the student 
has to somehow get conveyed to him that the teacher is really with 
him- -on his side. 

A I find it very difficult to relate what you are saying with the 
situation I know. Let me tell you. We had a terrible teachers' strike 
in New York City. During the strike things were very heated in the 
neighborhood where I worked and some teacher carte in — a person maybe 
twenty years my junior * She wasn't young but you would think she would 
be with us. And she stood at the office and looked at the sign that 
said "black is beautiful" and she says to me, " Why don't you say white 
is beauti*ull rf And that woman, how could I begin to explain to her 
why it didn't say ichite is beautiful . 

4 Wny didn't you have a sign that said white is beautiful? 

4 and how do you knew that black is beautiful? 

/fc's all right , I'><\ just saying that Jewish is gorgeous! 
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* This is part of what I'm saying. You know , you have a sign up, 
let's say, "white-black is beautifuV 1 and someone says to you; ft What 
do you know about black?” , and ” How dare you say black is beautiful 
because you don't even know what I mean when I say black!” You know? 

Now the teacher who says '7 am with you ” They don't want you to 

be with them — they want you to be honest . They want you to be honest 
to the point of saying, ”1 don't know what it means to be blacky and 
therefore I'm not going to put on my wall 'black is beautiful' because 
I don't know what it is 1 . Now the minute you comunicate that to a 
student, you are so real that you have conrmmicated trustworthiness. 

And this is where I think that , certainly in the minority corrmmitiee., 
the pseudo liberals , and pseudo liberal teachers are making huge 
mistakes. He or she is not coming through because when black or Puerto 
Rican students say you don't know, they try to protest that they do . 

* I don 't really think that the problem is the pseudo liberal 
teacher . This taaciier I was talking about was one of what seemed to 
be hundreds going on strike. Thie me a white teacher perceiving a 
sign on a black man's wall and she doesn't even comprehend. I mean, 
she was fust so far out of it. 

* Yes, but teachers can be trained to convey that they are on the 
side of the student. The student has to feel that that teacher wants 
him to learn — wants , really wants 3 him to learn. In that sense, he is 
on his side. Now , it's easy to say i >iat the problem is how does the 
student know that that is so. It's not the verbalising usually. You 
can say almost anything to people if you have a relationship that works 
well. It's the actions that count. If you do something that's 
consistent with what you said, that's how trustworthiness grows up. 

In that sense you become predictable to that student. And he under- 
stands that you really want to teach, you really want him to learn. 

That means that from t)\at flows a lot of creative ways of teaching 
and from that very impetus flows all sorts of ideas and all sorts of 
techniques that come out most naturally \Shen the student arid teacher 
feel on fcta same side of things. All sorts of imaginative ideas can 
come out . Teachers can throw away textbooks . Let them create their own 
books . 

Let me put forward a theeie--that, on second thoughts , may not . 
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be a thesis at all . Let’s assume that individuals have a proper&ity 
for loviixg — O.K.? They have a propensity for giving love and getting 
love . Noi)j I would argue that students often come to feel that they 
are not getting love an>i that they are being de-humanized in the sense 
that they are being regarded as ciphers . In other \ words > their 
essential famamess has not been recognized . NoWj I think that under 
these circumstances they tend to give back what they are getting and so 
they te>\d to de-fa vncs/d ze others and treat them as if in fart they are 
not taxman. A tou) I think that when you got angry with your students 
you demonstrated your hum <znne$c t and I think that what happened in your 
particular situation was that the students could make the jump and 
see that here was another human being demonstrating exactly the kind of 
distress that they knew . You had cleared a way the barrier for 
exchanging affect. I think that this ties up with the idea of 
sensitivity to other people so that in fact one can demonstrate a 
willingness to exchange feelings --whether in fact you’re trustworthy 
or not . I’m sure that you cm point to friends who you love and who 
you are quite prepared to accept despite their untimstworthiness and 
their unreliability and that they don r t do the things they say they 
will do ceid so on. 

* I wouldn’t have my friends if f didn’t! 

** Now I think that in teacher training , teachers have been nurtured 

on the idea of the necessity to be n ee people — and to jive love . But 
they come to do the very things you are inveighing against . They 
believe that this is just a natter of ritual . So they smile in the 
' right r places . Arid they play the Skinner game and give rewards at 
regular intervals end coy "veiy good" (whether it is good or not). 

And at this point they think they are hitman beings. But in faot> 
they’re not. 

4 I would like to emphasize this point , because I* think what 
we’ve saying is that this kind of experience is not just an intellectual 
one but it is part cetiviiy. What you do is vhat really tells me what 
you thiik. It tells me that you're not just saying it to be nice or 
emrfc or so on but that you are really involved in something that is 
significant to me. 

Can I cite an example fron some of mi own research. W& took video 
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tapes of teachers in classrooms. One particular teacher in a wealthy 
area of St. . Louis had got an award from Yale for being one of the five 
beet teachers in the country. Quite by change we took tapes of his 
teaching . He Was teaching high school mathematics, and it was obvious 
that the kids delighted in being in his class. But when we talked to 
him afterwards and asked the standard, questions 3 he said ; f I don’t 

give a damn about their psyches, I don’t care if they are emotionally 
disturbed. I’m not really worried about their background. All I'm 
really concerned with is that they think mathematically . r And it was 
obvious from the way that he taught tlvxt he got inside their minds 3 
he got at the way they were thinking so that he began to maneuver and 
manipulate their intellectual processes . Now, I think that in one way 
he was showing a kind of concern for them 3 though it wasn’t through 
the conventional methods of saintliness and euceorance and all that jazz 
So it seems to me that uou can demonstrate concern or 3 if you like 3 a 
degree of empathy in a variety of ways — not just solely by the 
conventional — '’let's all be sweetness and light " etc. Now, would you 
buy this? 

* Yes. 

** All right, would you also be willing to argue that some kids in 
coming to school from disadvantaged areas are quite re ei stent to the 
idea of accepting some kinds of affect? 

* Yes. Going back to what I triid to say earlier about a 

relationship and the eapaeity of individuals to accept it and to use 
it. Let me start this way by saying that the first relationship 
experience the child has is with his parents and then it iridens to 
the family and so on. Now in many of the disadvantaged convrunities 
the emotional climate is ruptured — is unhealthy. So if the child has 
had little or no experience in giving love and accepting love, the 
teacher has to be prepared for it and accept the fact that these kids 
aren’t prepared to accept it. Now wJi at do you put in the teacher’s 
armament that helps her to accept that this kid over there has never 
had t)te experi&ice of giving or receiving of live. The teacher needs 
to kn&j) that he’s going to react, and react in a very negative way, 
in a very destructive She has to have that equipment built in. 

And ehe has to have her needs met too , in other places. 
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* All right, all eighty I agree . 

* That *e part o f the problem, the imagines that she '$ got to have 
the kids love', 'ler, 

** You must have situations like this in sooial work, whxit Sjo you do? 

* We tell them to go out and get their needs met — and don r t do 

it in office hours . We tell them to go out and get some experience , 
Sometimes they think we mean hroe a worldly experience and what we are 
really saying is, go out and have a love experience . 

* That 1 e one of .the self-ccwcxeness things we have to teach 

students — one of the things which we take the responsibility to teach . 
They can't do that sort of thing on our clients ' time. 

** You know, rxjw that we have got this into the record, despite the 

casual way you dealt with it, it is sheer and utter heresy as far as 

education ie concerned ► Pure heresy! 

* Sheer what? 

** Heresy. Howbody would possibly contemplate saying anything like 

that — how could you? 

* Like what? 

** Like go out and get your gratification outside your vocation. 

Then they must h/roe very sexy classrooms !! 

How can you talk about such a thing? I f m caricaturing rnij 
reaction but to the best of my knowledge one of education's unquestioned 
credos is, love one's fob and one's pupils. 

* You mean doctors couldn't work with people they didn't like? 

In a way that's the hallmark of a profession —to have some objectivity 
from your own life . 

** Stay with th's a little bit, because teachers have got to like 
their kids . They're told they have to like their kids and if they 
don't like their kids, they ought to feel as guilty as hell about it! 

* They can like their kids but they can * t expect that their kids 
are going to like them back. 

** Suppose they don't like their kids. 

They have to teach them anyway and in a liking way. 

Right! Does that mean now that they are manipulating? 

Ho. • 

What do you mean when you say they don't like the kids? If they 
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don't like the kid, I would 'Oant to know why they don't . Don't they 
like red hair? 

* Behavior? 

* or speach, or color , or cleanliness? But just not liking 

the kids- -no. I don't like everybody . I know I'm happy and I know 
I'm not guilty about not liking everybody , but I accept everybody. 

* And you cm work with anybody , or else you are not professional . 

And , believe me, I've seen him with the iJorst dregs in society 

* That's the sort of objectivity that needs to be built into 
teacher training . 

* I wonder if it isn f t a matter of giving them permission to have 
different feelings. They don't always mve to be modest , they don't 
have to be sweet . A lot of teachers I have observed Jiave a sort of 
sacramental quality about them . Part of teacher training should he to 
let them know that they don't com on like that . They should be real . 
They should accept the fact that people can get your goat . 

* A supervisor once said to me that one of the ways tc get over 
this problem of not liking all your clients fit's not fust with 
manipulation) is that you have to hate the problem so much that you 
can't help but listen to the client . The teacher has to hate ignorance 
so much that their liking for the person becomes almost irrelevant- - 
because she wants so much for the kid to learn. 

** With your permission, can I get you to recapitulate the point 
at lunch when you were developing the thesis that there wasn't much 
difference between the problem of training of teachers and the problem 
of tivrining social i workers . 

* Yes, I think someone was trying to make a distinction between 
the training of teachers and the training of social workers in that 
teachers would be working with children with respect to their whole 
life whereas social workers were concerned with a defined client and 
an imediate pathology . Then the whole discussion came about as a 
result of the matter of whether participation of the student teacher 
and the student social worker is an education experience . And I iyxs 
opting for it being an educational experience whatever else it is. 

Then he came up \yith this formulation and the argument that therefore, 
this is not the function of the teacher . So the end products are 
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different . Then I said that I saw it as an educational process for 
both because the teacher is being trained to work in a system and 
relate to a hierarchy — principal , supveivisor , Board of Education , and 
heavens know what. The educational experience of being part of the 
administration of a school of education uoritribvtcs to the growth of 
that pereon'3 ability and her competence to fit into and be creative 
in that system , And that is, I said , no different (and this is where 
I differend with him) from the social worker, who is also part of a 
system. The social worner is not quote ” autonomous'* — except those who 
are in private practice. I said some other things about the fact that 
the social worker too must fit into a system and know how to relate 
to the structure , and to knoio how to attempt to effect change in the 
structure , Therefore; the educational experience of a student social 
worker, a student in school social work, in going through the government 
process in the university or school has this kind of carry-over* To 
this extent I do not see a difference between the student social worker 
and the student teacher, 

** Would it be right for me to say that the social worker is also 
manipulating — you knoWj in the nicest possible t)ay-~accox*ding to an 
end that that social worker thinks is good in that particular case. 
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Manipulating who ? 

Manipu lot ing the client. 

They dOj but thdt f s not the value . 

Well, are you suggesting that he should be completely Rogevian? 

No. 

But as soon as you depart from a Rogerian position, don *t you 
become a mnipuldtor? 

« No, Theoretically at least n ot in case work — and I think it f s 
all right to say in practice too. Take that example of the unmarried 
mother and the problem of giving away her child ( which is a typical 
example of a deoision that has to he made). Now while the social 
worker might think she or he knows what*e best, Rogerian passivity wouldn't 
be very helpful. Manipulation wouldn r t be very helpful either . T mean , 
it would not only bo wrong but it Wouidn 9 t be helpful. So the middle 
thing and the model thing to do, that is taught alt the time, is that 
| t* practitioner would help the unwedded mother see the alternatives if 
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she were to do this and then to help her to do one of those two things. 
There are very few instances; among them perhaps a guy standing on a 
ledge about to jump off : where the social worker decides for the person 

what is best for him . 

** I wouldn't want to dwell on this because it may subvert us. But 
wouldn r t you think however , that the social worker does manipulate the 
situation very subtly, ... 

* I f m sure they do, 

** by phrasing questions , by the selection of questions , 3 

even by asking questions , .... 

* They do > but they shouldn't I'm sure they do, 

** This is the differerioe with teachers because the teacher is quite 

sure she should manipulate. You know , * two and two are four' just 
isn't nego ti «ble, 

* I think a more important point to me , for our purpose, is that 
if the teacher does it > there is no value conflict, liken a social 
worker A oe s it, there is, 

* What do you mean? 

**: Well, that kid ha3 definitely got to learn that two and two are 

four . He's got to understand. He's got to be manipulated in such a 

way that he corns to that conclusion and that conclusion only. 

* Well, I wonder if some qualifications shouldn't be made about 
the social xoorketds practice . I'm not on very good grounds. I don't 
know too much about case \oork. But isn't it true that a social case 
\x>\'ker comes to certain conclusions after assessing with the client 
(because that social worker is a value carrier and a community 
representative and is not functioning as an entrepreneur , hut is 
representing a societal value and goal) then attempts subtly, non - 
directly (I don't care how you put it) to help that client sit down and 
make choices under the influence of the weight of the social worker 

as the societal interpreter. 

* I w<nild say absolutely no. I would say that the weight is on 
the side of reality. That's the thing the social worker is supposed 
to sell. 

Reality? 

Reality , and I mean that very concretely. When a sixteen year 
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old kid says; "I want to keep my baby" the social worker may think 



"good idea". (In fact, a lot of social workers do think y "good idea"). 
But it* 8 irrelevant what vhey think . But what they ought to think 
about is what this kid's situation is . Sometimes it's a realistic 
possibility — she has a mother at homey etc . etc . If it isn't ythen 
that's the reality she has to be able to face . 

44 Question- -is the social worker's concern then with reducing 
every problem to a logical solution? 

4 That would, be an ideal that we could hardly hope to reach . It 
sure would be nice to have logical solutions. I don't think there ore 
many logical solutions . ?*ost people don't look at reality through 
clear eye glasses. If social workers sell or should sell anything s in 
my view s they should sell the realistic possibilities available 3 and 
help the client to look at them more clearly. I'm talking out of lingo 
but help the client look at the idealistic possibilities. 

44 Realistic possibilities as defined by? 

4 The clienv and worker and life . 

44 And life f 

4 Of course. 

44 That' 8 w}ic.t has a mrdpulative tinge to it. 

4 I don't think it's manipulative. It's manipulation only 9 it 
seems to me with a capital *m r . 

4 I think maybe there's a way out of this. \fhat 3 after ally do we 

mean by manipulation. ^Manipulation i* something that would appear to 
me to mean using people for ends of which they are not aware . 

4 Very good. 

4 NoWj if we start with a teacher who is teaching 'two plus two ' — 
the students know it is for them. 

4 The kid makes a contract when he comes into the classroom. 

4 Ies 3 that's a contract. So it means that what's being done is 

known. What we object to in social work manipulation s as far as I 
understand it> is the using of people for ends they are not aware of. . 
44 I like that. Now 3 as far as the teacher is ooncerned 3 when 
she gets into a domain like social studies where in fact the facts . 
reflect value judgements 3 beliefs and opinions 
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* Yes, but then you have to define education to me differently , 

If education is viewed as a not fust social control but as indoctrination 
than you and I are talking about two different trolley tracks. Or as 
one of mu colleagues sayOj that r s a horse of a different garage. We were 
talking about Abraham Liivcoln at lunch and I just learned last year that 
he isn r t the hero that we were taught to believe he was— because \oe 
were mistraught history. We should Jiave beer, taught the facts of 
history and the proper frame of reference to bring to evaluate those 
facts. Truxt to me is education. I don't want any stupid, teacher 
teaching me what to believe. That's not education. That's immoral. 

** Educationists subscri.be to the cliche that education is concerned 
with perpetuating society's values. 

* Which are? 

** Whatever values the teacher happens to hold. 

* See what I mean? In a multi-cultural society whose values are 
they going to be? 

** O.K. 

A But because we are a heterogeneous society and with heterogeneous 
values that frequently clash with each other* it's important for social 
workers and teachers to exhibit the alternatives. 

* Right. ‘ 

* And it's a healthy thing it is heterogeneous. Otherwise we'a all 

be brainwashed. . 

* You know , there l \33 a movement in education in the late 40' s y 
late 30 f s which may be alive , I don't know. All the talk then was 
about education for democracy. Someone posited the thesis that education 
at the elementary and high school level should grow from society's 
definition of the kind, of society it wanted and not the kind of leading 
out that you were talking about — actually indoctrinate for that kind of 
society. He said that the ills of our society are going to continue to 
multiply unless We do that . Now* how much of that is still part of 
the philosophy of training teachers? 

A I believe , even in Site, den* a single-culture like Sweden, where 99% 
of the people are Lutheran and white , even there (conceding how advanced 
Sweden is in many ways) they probably lead into ideas • They don't 
indoctxdmte though they have more right to indoctrinate because they 
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have eueh a single, homogeneous society . 

* ■ One of the things that concerns me, is that we talk about society 
and this is an abstraction . Just what do we have in mind? Who is the 
society? Who are the value-ridden people? Who influences the society? 
Where ora they? Are they the property people? Are they the political 
people? Are they the little people, the middle people--all right, are 
they the silent majority? 

* which bit of the silent majority? Which of thd*rmny 

underprivilegea groups? 1 think we are right back to what you said 
earlier . 

* It seems to me with the coirmmity, both in social work and in 
education we have got a long may to go to really understand whet we 
mean by community. We say glibly , community this, corrmmity that -- 

and the teacher should know about the community, the social worker should 
know about the community. Well, what is the corrmmity? Is it particular 
people? Or rather, is it not a sense that is a feeling about a pai't of 
a group of people, or whoever happens to be in the ascendancy in the 
leadership . And it decides certain kinds of values and because of that, 
we say that r s it , But is it really it? Does the ghetto community, 
the poor corrmmity have any input to make and does it make it. I have 
the feeling tlvxt they do have some input to offer but we are not 
perceptively receiving these kinds of inputs, For example, if you go 
down some streets in Washington, you see all the garbage and the waste 
there . No-one picks up day after day. People kind of opt out- -why? 

* Following up on what you say, as far as I can understand, what 
the education systems are aiming at in their value outlook, at least 
in the elementary and seooiidary school , is roughtly for the middle 
class . They \x>uld want to see the disadvantaged embrace middle class 
vo.lues . 

* * That f s easier for themselves. 

* Easier for themselves and easier for society — easier all around. 

So when a teacher sees a student bahave in a particular sort of way, the 
intent of that teacher is to bring that stwlent along to accept certain 
kinds of middle class values. Now, you couldn f t convince me that 
because it is middle class, that it is ipso facto bad. 

Or that it is good. ■ > ' 
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* O.K. I'm just trying to accent another part of the argument . 
That's the intent of any educational system in any society so to speak — 
the dominant values are the one s with which a student is going to be 
taught . Now , what we are saying particularly in this country today is 
that some of these, not all, some of these middle class values, to use 
the jargon, are digs functional, chey're no good . There are other values 
in society that could, be equally reflected when we teach . That's where 
our argument is. What are the other values? And they should be 
presented in teacher training so that the teachers can be epen-minded. 

* and perhcqjB the values this country is moving toward and 

its style of life, its outlook, so tfvit they should be open-minded, able 
to look at the pro's and con's of it. It would have to be with students 
at the proper age (I don't think all students can engage in this sort 
of discussion. ) A country, if it is to survive , has to seek a cotisensus 
in its population . In that sense, you can't escape a certain amount 

of indoctrination . 

** There is a point though , Remember right at the beginning you 
said that education should be sure that it adopts the most parsimonious 
approach that it can. Now obviously, if everybody is going to discuss 
all possible alternative values all '.the time, you're going to run 
into the problem of, as it were, re-inventing the wheel, aren't you ? 

* That may be true . But they saij that even scientists could have 
a hot discussion about whether two and two equals four. How much 
higher discussion could one Jvive about goods or about values. It seems 
to me that it's just impossible to teach what is good and. what is bad. 
Gordon Hamilton said, "You can't teach values, only teach aboul them/ 1 ' 

* You know, I think that this is a much more thorny problem in 
education somehow than it is to the social worker. Later on you can 
discuss these differential values but that's really too late. In job 
training, the fastness in which I am very much involved, for example, 
the whole attitude toixtrd work and getting there on time, accepting • 
bosses , is a valued mode of behavior that just has to be learned. It 
doesn't seem to me that the teacher can be completely open . These 
values are functional . You know, it's a terrible risk if you say, well, 

can go either way 

But then I think that is a dodge wten you say, if the teacher 
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perceives the reality , she knows these kids are going to have to work , 
so she starts on it in grade one , It still is indoctrination . Now, 
when you take a little more abstract level, for example the cormenity 
control issue, with community control in New York City , the viewpoint 
in the Bayside toward race is going to be very different from Harlem’s, 
and do we really want children indoctrinated to be racist 3 if that is 
the dominating view, or do we tJant the teacher to be completely open. 

4 I agree . 

4 So the teacJier does indoctrinate ? 

4 But if you hive to re-define each time, you do re-invent the 
wheel. But you don't have to do that either , when there is consensus 
about vdues, and priorities and, when all parts of the population have 
had a pari in the input of that consensus . But what we have now, and 
this is where the problem stayvdc, the values we are talking about are 
middle class values , we are talking about white values in the American, 
society . But blacks, Puerto Ricans, Chicanes ma American Indians 
never have had an input cutd part of the conflict now is that those 
minorities are saying ,J Hold wp' r , we want a piece of the action . They 
do not say that they have to substitute their values for our values, 
but they do want their values taken into consideration . 

4 The definition of values as we see them. , . .. 

4 as we see them. Then you come up with something that it is 

not left open for that teacher to decide. But in a pluralistic society 
the inputs have to come from all the plurals, 

44 In view of the fact that there is quite a marked hiatus between 
youth and age, however, and given the fact that education is concerned 
with youth, and given the irrmenee size of this country, don ’t you 
think that you’re still going to in^ierit a situation where youth will 
feel that they are not involved in the value consensus anyway. 

4 ‘ Actually , realistically and empirically there input in some 

areas although it i3 not having too much effect at the present time. 

But nevertheless there is evidence of values being transmuted and 
changed today. Let’s take mother example; I could go on and on, and 
exhibit how the value behavior of adults has been affected by youth 
+'day--dre&8, style of speech and, going on to more basic matter, sex 
r example. . It’s being tremendously effected and changed. What I*m 
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driving at ie that you need not be eo pessimistic. As we study 
history y the culture changes within the country . You see it again 
and again . Some of you might say it 's a fad but nevertheless it f s an 
input . That's what matters . Even family life today is being affected . 
I don't think it's temporary when it deals with such matters at; sex. 

How it is played cut by ycnmg people is affecting the adults — what they 
are reading y what they are going to see, what they are going to open 
their minds to. Now coming back to the argument — the inputs of the 
poor and disadvantaged --I'm not that pessimistic that it f 8 not having 
an effect . 

* But there are certain value conflicts. That's education's job.. 

* I don't question the substance of it y what I question is the 
way in which education has been misconceived as indoctrination in this 
society. What the hell are the holy virtues? 

** In other words y you iY$\t teachers and students to be aware of 
the valuing processes in society? 

* And the conflicts in them — to be educated y knowledgeable 

and — as necessary M upset. 

* .. .. For this luxe a way of developing their standards of 




judgement. 

* That's right. 

* Which m&t be used in a professional manner. 

* Then you get an educated society instead, of a half-witted one 

like we have . 

4 You 8 ay half? 

* I iiave a question again. Take as an example , unmarried mothers 
in our society — how it's frowned upon and so forth. Now s as a result 

of the efforts of the last five years or eo (I b&pe I'm not exaggerating) 
because of the insertion of i xn input from another cultural style y the 
attit'ides about the unmarried , with kids s etc.y keeps undeigou^g charge* 
You won't find it in the legislation but on the fron line, among family 
practitioners and so on and so forth . Sooner or later it will probably 
come in the law too. 

* But I don't think we need to get hung uv on the substance of it. 

I think what we are really talking about is how this ie cormunicatcd in 
the classroom . * 
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** That's fine — sufficient on that point. Thank you, Can we look 
at the point you wanted to i*aisc—the diffe prices in disadvantage, in 
particular minority group characteristics. I may he misrepresenting 
the actual focus 

* I think you are presenting the fccus :r and I knew exactly what 

I wanted to say this morning I guess what I would like to lead us 

into considering is; granted that disadvantage, educational die - 
advantagement and ethnic identity are not tlie same (largely we agree on 
that; are there not some differences / however, between the black ctnd 
Puerto Rican educaiional disadvantage and white disadvantage for example 
or between the black a^d Puerto Rican , etc. I think that is the whole 
question. First of all T think teachers need to see the diffewnt 
levels of development toward quote " freedom " within my given minority 
group within our society . They are not all at the same stage and 
therefore , what the teacher in the Puerto Ric~n ccmrunity may need to 
blow about and expect from her parents and from the time that community 
activity begins to have its impact on the structure of the school and 
governors of the school and so forth, is the differences that are 
going to be felt. In other words, we can't say to teachers, you knew * 
(let ' s make it very simple) u Minorities are pushing for ecnmmity 
control covd, the'vefore , the rrdlitant are going to do such and such aid 
you ox Y? going to have to accept u , etc. And then you tell them the 
prescription, because there are differences growing out of each of 
those ethnic minorities. 'That's number one, and I would like for you 
to talk about this even though I haven't got it firmly developed ccnd 
perhaps it's nov even valid. The second is the whole Question of 
identity • And 1 am finding that that is different-- to say nothing 
about the education of the disadvmtaged being different in the Latin 
cormxnily, than it is in the Puerto Ficon community, than it is in the 
American ccmmnity and so on. The teachers need to know what are .. 
these differences qualitatively. So what do we give teachers to 
identify those differences, and what does it mean in teaching and to 
the educational experiences they provide for children. These are juct 
two of the dimensions ; Tiu third has nothhig to do mth race . It has 
to do with the whole economic bit in the education of the disadvantaged - 
: >se who are econotnically deprived, and who are educationally die - 
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advantaged; those who are not economically disadvantaged but who are 
educationally disadvantaged. 

I can see a little latin square emerging. 

* ..... These are some of the things that were rolling around in 
my mind this morning when I said, let* a talk it out* 

** Would you have leads that you could give us on differences 
between ethnic groups. For instance , without much knowledge of La Raza, 

I know there appears to be no counterpart in white America. So presumably 
the concept of the teacher has to be sensitive to this and know what the 
implications are with respect to her as an authority figure, for example. 

* And Machismo — in the Puerto Ricans. It is tJie manhood concept, 

and that moves into the whole area 

* when an 8 year old goes round making an obscene gesture. 

* Thcit's right . 

* That has several meanings. 

* It is the manhood concept and defines the role of She male even 
at the age of 6. What we think is obscene is only an- expression of 

' machismo ' . 

* This gets us into the whole bit of whether it's irmoral to live 
with a woman and have children. This is only playing out the machismo 
concept and we, with our white, Anglo Saxon , middle class values say, 
you know j 've've got to help these people get m^irriedf" 

* I've got another about differences amoYig ethnic groups. You 

are talking to social workers, so we are kind of gung-ho on individualization 
in case you haven 1 1 got tnat message yet. To resort to anecdote again . 

The director of the piano school in the Harlem School of Arts and hie 
wife in the piano department, are both very liberal people. They were 
suiprised when registration came by. He came to tall me, 'did you 
know that Harlem is full of Jewish mothers?" He said that he never 
knew. He said that these mothers are pushing these kids to take piano 
lessons, fc" take dancing lessens and so on. He said it 1 a a whole new 
world that he didn't even know was up there. It's kind of a new version 
of the striving middle class mother that we used to know years ago in 
practice, and the over-protective mother. You know, don't cross the 
O street and all that . It's another version of the same thing which 
ERIC doesn't fit anybody's present day stereotypes. 
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* There are two arguments I want to present . The Puerto Picon 
population again, in the neighborhood are tremendously respectful 
of the teacher and of the school officials and so are much more 
difficult to organize into opposition than are the black cormunity. 

This makes for sharp differences between the two groups because the 
black cormunity gets very annoyed at the Puerto Rican corrvmnity r s 
subservient attitudes to the schools . Second j an un related item that 
is, I think, worth mentioning arud discussing is, where do we staid on 
black teachers for block students. When I first got out into social 
work practice, if you worked with a black customer, that was never 
mentioned. It never even discussed , It was assumed that you 
couldn f t relate. In retrospect I realize how much ms going on that 
was never put on the table. Now -we knew that in many black commnities 
there's a school just for black teachers, Ny own view is that this i3 
how it should be, I think it's very important to see children, see 
black people in authority, I would go into that direction as a high 
priority , 

* This leads me to emother distinction- -the teachers r under standiyig 
of differences within the group. Beccvuse the minute you say black 
teachers, black children, I can tell you that in the black comunity 
there is a large sector that sees this as a lot of nonsense. They want 
good teachers and they don't care whether they 9 ve black, green , yellow 
or red* So the teacher, in looking at the ethnic minority group, has 
not only to see the differences between the different groups but also 
see the differences wi thin the gr^up, 

* Policy makers have to consider this also and take a position 
because of the implications for teacher selection . 

* You know, something you said at ut the Puerto Ricans reminds me 
that wo even ho.ve to talk about religion. You know, you said that 
Puerto Ricans have this great respect for teachers and this is true. 

But there-s a root to this. It is the Puerto Rican heritage that comes 
out' of Catholicism f s respect for constituted authority, even tJiough the 
Puerto Rican may no longer be Catholic . And you're right about the 
Puerto Rican-black conflict . • 

“ This respect for constituted authority puts you in a bind, doesn't 




Because by definition you are anti-dogma — at least you are for the 
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critical exam* nation of value positions. Yet by definition , if these 
youngsters accept a dogma , they may be very resistent to the examination 
of it. 

* It will be harder, that's all. 

* In corrminities where you do have a number of Puerto Ricans , Negroes 
etc., there has grown up over the years a lot of conflict among and 
betweei them. One of the things that's happening raw is that they are 
beginning to recognize that the enemy , *'Dear Brutus ff , is not betioeen me 
and the thee but somebody else over here — the whites . This is just 
about beginning and I don't know how far this is going tc go. This 
places the white teacher , who is in these kinds of school systems, in 

the position to need to understand t tint f 6 taking place. 

* I want to disagree . Last month, six months ago , I would JviVe 
agreed with you. Let me just give an illustration why now I disagree, 
although this is on an entirely different level and has nothing to do 
with schools . It's from cour.selling, social work , counselling. 

* That has nothing to do with schools? Right off I'm disagreeing! 

* Counselling and social work agencies became concerned 

about the need for recruitment of minority grour> students, minority 
group faculty and the inclusion into the curricudw of concerns relevant 
to the background , aspirations and needs of the various mir. >rity groups . 

So they set up a committee of social work educators . The committee was 
made up of blacks, Puerto Ricans,. Chi canoe and American Indians. The 
chaiman happened to be black, and the staff person happened to be 
black. We brought- together this cormittee of twenty edd people and we 
spent two days in conference. At the beginning cf the second day I 
thought, what the hell is going on here—th* enemy it the scene, isn't 
it? Then I found it 'wasn't so at alii The Chicanes and the Puerto 
Ricans first of oil had thei\ f thing between them- -they all have Sprmish 
backgrounds but they are mice apart » they talk, you blow . Then 

the Puerto Ricans and the blacks* they had to out each other's throat v 
I heard a Chiccno said, this is an insult to us' that the chaiiman of 
this cormittee is block , and that the staff member is slack* and we are 
asked to serve under them. The real enemy was that white establishment 
in social Work education that denies non-white students admission, that 

es appointment to minority faculty , that does not put a thing in 
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the curriculum about any of these groups. But nobody could get past 
the irmediata problem. Then we had a meeting of the board where we had 
to give a report , There a black faculty member , a vice-chancellor, 
listened to this report about the black chairman a?id black staff member 
and finally said ; (and this is the punch line , I think , for training 
teachers) "whatever made anyone think that in const meting a committee 
on social work education with a minority concern, either at the community 
level or the national levels you could bring these various minority 
groups together around a common concern? f> Well> vhat we are doing now 
is breaking tliat committee into task forces. So I would think that 
teachers are going to have to look at this whole minority concept and 
not take it as a lump. 

** Can I make one point? It woul d have worked if the enemy without 
had been threatening —if the threat of the white would have been so great 
they might have been forced into collusion . If I am right > this suggests 
that the avporent divergence between whites and the black minority in 
general > isn't as great perhaps, as it sounds. 

* The thing is that it the establishment that put it together. 

* That's correct, 

* J still don't give up on the point I was tailing about earlier. 
Khat's really happening, and I'm not talking abort the sophisticated 
counsellor education , I'm talking about the people down thsr\z in the 
ghettos who are the black , browns and so cn. They are beginning to 
see for the first time that there is the establishment over there , and 
that their lest bet is to begin to understand each other . This is just 
a beginning. However > in this attempt, you have a process where you 
will find different groups getting together and this will give thern 
strength to move back into tiie wlti-group situation and to realty put 
some strength into that. For example t I know fi<xoard used to have white 
students (and we still have j of course) s ccvd sane of the faculty members 
ask why do these white students coroe in and get by themselves. (You 
know how you go into a white university where you sec groups of blacks 
get by themselves ) . ' This is an important par of a phase of development 
bedause to the extent they i.ientify themselves , they then derive strength 
Pnom this kind of identification xo move book into the lives of the group. 

j long as understand this and encourage thin kind cf thing we have 
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an open door, but if ych. try to integrate them as they come in, there 
you fail. 

* Absolutely. 

* This of course, leads to the philosophy of black newer. 

* This means we need to understand what is taking place and not 
feel they are against its because of their need to draw strength from 
each other as a means of identification. 

A ..... Even though their verbalization may be against us* 

* That's right . 

* I hear black students in the cafeteria at my university (not 
social work students) ; 'Htihiteu this ,f and 'whitey that 1 ' and every other 
student i3 vhitey . And in class and on the elevator theij'll talk 
about the whitey student. A>vi they don't went a port of whitey. 

y They have to do this to draw their own strength . This is one 

of the thuigs that is very important in mrking with inter-group and 
intm-group relations. And this is the kind of thing I would hope 
social work would get bAd of but often it doesn't . 

* Teachers should get it* 

* We have a Puerto Rican caucus at school and a bVxck caucus. We 
don ’ r t have any Oiiccnos but we have a demi-peer group , a semi-peer group 
The other night we had a confrontation with them . We all needed it very 
badly . And they brought community people in and I got all kinds of 
threotenii'ig telegrams about these problems , like , ,l we dermmd you to 

use our agency now '. So a few of us were at this meeting plus the 
community people. There were a ^rge number of Puerto Rican students: 
Ikmy more than I thought we }k i. There were ten case workers alone. 

They were the least of the number . It was a terrible meeting with 
fighting , screaming and yelling. It t,*is very Puerto Rican. Anyway, 
one of our black faculty members who wets invited for some role he Was 
carrying in the school , ms trying to make a point. And he said some- 
thing about ethnic minorities — black and Puerto Rican . And the group 
xwent after him and he wasn't able to say another word . They told him, 
u Do not mention black in this room f \ As a matter of fact, one of the 
reasons the Puerto Rican caucus is getting so strong is their antipathy 
net to the whites but to the blacks. 

\fhotever makes us imagine tfut decades if not centuries of 
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prejudice are going to be eradicated by some social problem — even a 
major one? Let me ask a question concerning the only area we have 
not dealt with , You've been very considerate in focussing on the 
teacher . Now, what about the teacher vis a vis the social worker? 

Do you want to give a message about a kind of collaboration with the 
social worker — you know 3 sensititivy to the social worker and so on. 

4 I think social workers have to do a job on themselves first . I 
would be very loathe to ask of the teachers that they relate themselves 
to social workers in the state social workers are in now . There f s a 
theme about that. I read an article called " The little white clinic 
in the little red school house'* and that's kind of what I mean that at 
the moment I am not at all sure that social work practitioners under - 
stand that the school t & the central place in the community where all 
people will go . I don't think they really understand • At least in 
New York City , and I think also in Boston and some places on the east coast 3 
when the social worker relates to the school child who has a problem 3 
he gets critical about the school rather than supportive of the client. 

* Whatever happened to the school social worker? 

4 In this oomunity they're up 125th street . 

4 The way school social workers organize New York City is not 
typical . 

4 Up in New York state it r s healthier. 

4 I would feel that training te< chers to know abov.t social workers 
is hardly a priority. I *iope however 3 that they woubl know something 
about social work- -how it operates and how it might relate to their 
jobs . T>ey should know something about the resources available— in 
particular for the economically disadvantaged , a certain knowledge 
about public assistance and other income maintenance problems. It's 
Vitaly I think , that a teacher sfuyuld know they exist and know about 
them because this is what she will be confronted with all the time. 

4 But you see there I wouldn't be anxious to have them know about 
social workers. I would want them to have a heavy does of whatever you 
give in training that deals with attitudes. They should be helped in 
their attitudes about the people, social workers wrk with . Probably 
one of the most destructive attitudes teachers have for example, is 



x>ut the poor. This is particularly so about that group in the poor 
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who are dependent upon public assistance. Teachers as professionals 
react ntore conservatively to life than does the non-professional man 
in the street --(I was going to say ultra-con, servatively) . In public 
welfare , helping groups in the community deal with and i:\vderstand why 
these people have a right to assistance, why they have to be administered 
* to , why there has to be a governmental structure for it, the worst givup 
in the world was not the tax-payer group, not the businessman group , it 
was the teachers in the flerw York City school system . So to some 
extent they do need to know about social workers ' clients . But maybe 
you are right, we are not ready for them to know about social work itself . 

* Another thing that is happening I think, is that the school 
system itself is going to be interpenetrated by other agencies— many 
more than at present . In particular there will be an interpenetration 
by parent assemblies . This m ill bring many different types into the 
school system. As well, we have psychologists, social workei3, 
probably sociologists, to teach the teacher what to do. The inter- 
penetration of the school system is a problem. I'm juev describing 
the situation. 

* It's happening, sure. 

* Now, social work has faced that in its own bailiwick as far as 
other disciplines are concerned, tend increasingly so in our faculties. 

But then we start talking in social work at least, about how to speak 
the language of these other disciplines — to understand how to use them 
as consultants and so on a<A so forth. I dare say you'll face the 
same problem in schools in the 70's. Therefore teacher training in 

how to use other consultants will probably rival that of social workers' 
—probably to a higher degree. What I'm trying to say is that the 
teacher cannot my more be simply conceived in a sort of simple, little 
red school house sort of fashion. That's out . That's impossible . 
Therefore teacher training will have to find means for enabling 
teachers to have knowledge, skills and understandings of using others, 
as t' eir use relates to their primary responsibility in the class . 

How to do that?— I don't know r -we have our own troubles with it in 
social work . 

* May I say something? In the first place I think that teachers 
like other people, have pretty much the same general opinion of social 
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workers --thac ie that those axe the people who axe low men on the totem 
pole . 

** I thought teachers were. 

* No, social workers are much lower. We are the second oldest 
profession ! 

* There ' a something I would like to say about Headstart. 

We began by saying Headstart is a program of educating- -until Congress 
said , O.K,, let's put it in the Office of Education , So then we said , 
oh, no, that is not what we meant. This is child development 3 don't 
get it in there. There were several reasons but one of them ixie that 
the whole education establishment is so much against any kind of change. 
The education establishment makes change very difficult . As you go 
around talking about the Headstart program oo Hoards of Education you 
get only trouble. And teachers are pa*t of this, you know. They are 
part of this system you are talking about. It's part of the tradition 
they ' understand r all this, so that when oe begin to talk about social 
work and educational social workers and teachers, we have already a 
built-in conflict. It's usually over who controls what in terms of the 
child. And in the Headstart program. , for example s the teacher is in 
no doubt about it. This is her child. It seems to me that one of the 
things we have to get in teacher training ie an underotandi;xg that in 
c sense each child really belongs to the community. 

* There are laws about kidnappiy^gl 

* and all of us as professional people are working ?with 

this child and hie family. 

** " It seams to m that this ie the other side of the coin that tors 

mentioned earlier; namely , if you define the teacher's role and make 
it, as it wore, classroom specific, then presumably the teacher ne&ls 
to know about the social worker's role and his specific domain too. 

Is that right? 

* Yes. And that they are both, as well as the nutritionist, as 
wall as the t hyeiaian, the dentist, whoex >er, really \x>rking with this 
child together and that the child does not belong to any one of them. 

* I hope that you made that interpretation clearly in the context 
of uhat I fem saying. You said that the teacher belongs in the class - 

O com. That was not what I was saying. The teacher should take 
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responsibility , total responsibility for what happens in the classroom . 

TJiat doesn't mart that the teacher is locked in there , and that the 
teacher's only concern is within the classroom, 

* The point is that in the classroom the student is cast in a 
particular role and that is net the whole of anyone's life . I was 
just thinking about ?ioi) complicated it would be to train teachers — . 
in the first place it's boring to tell them that the nutritionist 
and the social worker do all these things . It seems to me one would 
want to separate whatever one did on the classroom part of teacher 
training from the other— perhaps have a session or a unit or something 
on the systemic cormunity view 3 and what happens in the community 3 and 
how the corrmmity divides itself up to be helpful to families and 
children , so that when the teacher is in the school she'll experience 
the differences . I mean it'll be done conceptually. 

44 I think you are going to have a couple of problems , methodologically 
though , because if you introduce teachers , who are presumably going 
to care anyway, to problems of hunger etc. so that they get disturbed 
about them, they 'rill say what can we do? 

4 Well, that's different. ■ 



** then it seems to me you have to opt for saying that here 

are the things that arc available to to, and leave it at that. 

4 About the resources, yes. 

4 But I think that the problem of relating teachers ccnd social 

workers to these other professions ie really more complex than tte way 
in which we have dealt with it. And it is complex because of the over- 
laps and the increasing difficulty \n drawing boundaries around any 
professional knowledge areas. They are so interrelated and that , I 
think , makes it difficult to say how the social worker is related to 
the teacher , to the nutritionist and so on. I think, as we look ahead 
in training of the pj\>fecsion$ s we have to return to the problem that 
we discussed before lunch, which concerned the professional culture, and 
the way that people in the past have had sustenance- -they had a 
plaque to put on the wal 1 and all that. Now, what we have to do ie to 
ask people to identify with larger arenas. So the teacher would be 
identified with a body of knowledge and it 's going to help her in her 
ask. But it's gouig to be all mixed up with other knowledges that 
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others have, 

* Let's try this out for size, I was down south, and a physicist; 
a university official , was interviewing me* He talked about social 
work for a while , and then he said > I want to try out an, idea on you. 

He said that he knew from his university that there were a lot of 
different professors in allied subjects. He saw the overlap so he 
asked > why in the hell don 1 1 we have a school of related professions? 

I was intrigued. There lxjs a simple-minded solution to a complex 
problem and it seems very attractive. If we f re to lick this problem 
in the ?Q 1 s and 80 f s then the probability is that in some kinds of 
training somebody better get started, (maybe teacher training ). We 
ought to set up a systm of training in which the inter-relationship 
is central. Perhaps you would teach teachers within that context. 

What I'm driving at is that you have to have a etructual change some- 
where to achieve' it. 

** Theoretically we are devising a system that will in fact 
accomplish the purpose you have in mird. 

* You don't want to be in the position of tacking on. It's got 
to be integral: and. to be integral > you have to -<>ok at the structure . 

If you knot*) wihat function you want , you have to look at the structure. 
The present structure that we have in w\ivereities--althjyu#h we talk 
'interdiscipline' , it does not reflect interdisciplinary action in the 
structure. So an interminable number of meetings between departments 
are spent actually in guarding turf. This is because no university 
administration as yet has taken the risk and made a change structurally 
that chdrinets things so they've got to be interdisciplinary . 

* I don't think you have to wait until you go to school to relate 

education to related professions . I think you have already suggested 
an answer. . In every university I know about; whether it's a school 
of social work or school of education; we could begin training groups 
together on certain areas tfHsre teachers could take courses in school 
social work and social workers could 

Some do 

They do in a limit id way. 

But it's not the earns thi\g. 

It's a limited example, im't it? 
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* Very limited. 

* It r s a very territorial thing. 

* And this may be one of the things in which Triple T in Missouri 
can help both teach training and social work education. 

You know, it r s very interesting , we keep s jing teacher training 
and social ix>rk education. 

** The distinction between training and education is extremely 

significant. 

* It is. 

* And we wuldn't dream of saying social work training. 

* Bui we say teacher training and social work education and they 
are both supposed to produce professionals. 

* I would like to say something about this business of different 
schools. At Howard University there are so many schools now that have 
education for social welfare but , however, not in the way other people 
do their things in terms of their own disciplines. One of the things 
we are beginning to do is forming a coordinating committee for social 
workers . 

* I have a reservation abyut all this — it's very depressing. If 
you put zero and zero together, as a mthematician will tell you, you 
get zero. The state of the quote 'human relations {t sciences are not 
that secure. One man's plcusible guess backed by some evidence against 
another's has low probability. I coi.id take any research (I'll be 
egotistical about it), in social soience today and fault it on an y 
number of logical or methodological grounds— and I could attack the 
conclusions as to its degree of probability. That annoys me--that I 
could say what I said annoys me- -because zero plus zero equals zer o. 

* But you don't make the knowledge any harder by teaching it 
collectively. But you might be on the right path . 

* You know , I think one of the reasons for calling it teacher 
training— this is really a question — is because historically in this 
country , ue have really seen the teacher as the trvismitter of the 
great American values. But we haven't really seen the teacher as an 
integral professional with judgements and so forth. She 's a kind of 
a vehicle to the Board of Education. Somei.'here, something with an 
American flag hanging over it says this is what the kids have to learn 
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and you* re the one who has to bring it to them . Now, that 9 8 not a 
pro fe88ional role. 

** I have two comments. Firsts educators the^iselves are concerned 
with the label and i rill talk freely about teacher education . They 
hope the message will eventually get through to others. The other 
thing is another kind of historical explanation . If you study the 
development of teacher training institutions you'll find that they 
developed apart from universities. And I think it was the univexsities 
that were concerned with making a distinction between their education 
and those other training systems. 

* Social work too? 

* Social work is an activity that prematurely professionalised 
itself. 

* O.K. 



** Maybe teaching too? You had a point ' ju wanted to bring up. 

* O.K. I want to raise the idea of marginality. As ’je work with 

people in social work, we see that some in the intra-group situation 
are Qust marginal. In other words, they have their relationships to 
significant others that are different in terms of the identification 
of certain sub-groups. Within the Negro group there are some who 
identify with this kind of on-going situation and others will identify 
with that. And that is because they are marginally related to these 
things . The teacher has to realize that when she has groups within the 
classroom or anywhere, they are not alt that she sees* She has to get 
some differentiation to understand them. 

** So that a black one •*£ ideally a white one? 

4 Could very well be. 

4 That's a 'cookie ' — black on the outside, white on the inside. 

4 A zebra * 

4 (There* 8 a black ard white advertizing agency that usee a 

zebra moiif ) 



4 At one point earlier w talked about goals -^whot a teacher or 
trainer of teachers is trying to achieve . One of the things we need 
to be conscious of is whether the means tie use for teaching and for 
twining and for education are consistent with the ends we want to 
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4 That leads to another point- -we are in fact teaching the teachers 

of tomorrow with the teachers of yesterday. 

A And also , it bears on what the community that hires the teacher 
really wants from the teacher and it has to be their decision and not 
that of teacher trainees alone . But if the community really wants a 
teacher who will educate, then they have to he prepared for some 
difficulties and most communities don't know that's what it meat's . 

* We have talked about community two or three dozen times today . 

And when you named the groups that you have asked to come in, I was 
aware of the fact that at no time did you talk about the community qua 
community . 

** Fox' this reason — we did not know what it was. 

A Well , nobody else does. 

* You mean as a sociological phenomenon or as a spokesman for 
some people? 

* \s I understand the thr*°e T'q, it has some component parts to it. 
This T.T.T. business at least in my university* has a policy committee 
that is made up of the university , the public school administration, the 
teachers, a nd the community. And the community block has parity with 
the other three . After I got into this and you invited me to come, 

I thought that 1 couldn't go over thrte to the University of 
Missouri ignorant of the T.T.T. project at my own university, so 1 
got them to tell me about it just yesterday at lunch. Wow, they get 
community representatives in the same my that we are going to get them 
for community control groups — the same way social work is going to 
get them representing the delivery of services. We don't know what 
community is but we are going to get somebody. 

* Why is that such a difficulty? 

A I'm not saying it is . I want to know what he has in his 
consortia representing quote "community 
A * It should be tfie Missouri oonmmity. 

AA ■ O.K.y but I'm going to have to give a complicated an&Jer. When 
I first wrote the proposal, I believed, the American statement of itself . 
America is a technologically advanced society and demonstrably so. 

When I asked the question, how did it bedom technologically advanced, 

I cam to the contusion that it was because Ameidca usee expertise 
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and attacks, the problems of technology systematically , scientifically > 
and empirically . So it seemed to me that if you are going to attack 
social problems $ then this is precisely the approach that should pay 
off . So I decided to attempt to do that at this particular point in 
time. Then I decided 9 rightly or wrongly 3 that expertise lay in 
control of the people who had given lifelong thought to the nature of 
the problem and possible solution . It did not reside necessarily (and 
you'll forgive the analogy) in the knowledge of the patient who although 
he knows where he hurts dees not necessarily kno\o how to solve the 
problem of the ache * This> rightly or wrongly , was my position. I 
still adhere to it because I have yet to hear a rational refutation, 
l should add though that subsequently^ in the meetings associated with 
T.T.T . — when I was out of the country — we were subjected to intense 
pressure to " involve the corrmonty". So now I've written into the 
project^ provision for getting community representatives — whatever that 
means ) and perhaps having one or two cormunity consortia. Now* my 
personal position on this is that I do not see the logical justified ion 
of the move* I see the political justification. I see that in order 
to retain some degree of viability within the whole T.T.T. program we 
had to do it to accomodate to jwhat was stated as a political need. 

But I still don't see that it is necessarily going to piroduce any kind 
of knowledge pay-off. * 

* I, don't agree with that * 

* I do. 

* I don't think we should pass lightly over this phrase "the 

corrmcnity ; whatever the hell that is". I don't think we should accept 
that. I believe that I made this point earlier 9 that the use of the 
tern is a misnomer 9 it is confusing. We use it as an eup)\emism and it 
obscures, I think we oyght to use a vocabulary that is descriptive of 
what we really mean . Sow 9 if it were to involve customers who used a 
particular service t O.K. I can define and might even be able to set up 
a system where they would be genuinely represented. But to involve people 
and just say oomunity i I think is both bad and misleading and there's 
a lot of danger in it. ■ . ' • 

* I'll buy that. ' Put then the primary customers of the p'd>lio " 

k Tole 'are the kids. Ind the next group are the parents . ^ when 

<- v 



I s ay I don’t buy it , I don't buy the proposition that the at xtomers 
do not have a level of expertise. However, they are defined — I say that 
now and I don’t care whether you are talking about the student s or 
the parents or the community leader in that order — they have another 
level of expertise that might be o,s valuable in defining the content 
or the direction of teacher training as the social worker, the linguists 
etc , eve. Now, I go back to something we said carlier~~it is the 
cormunity ( and n ow it may be the fxzrents, or the teachers, or it may 
be the politicians at the local 1 d , and I agree with you again, we 
would- have to be specific here, but for short I say the "community n ) 
that is going to define the role of the teacher and that is going to. 
reconstruct that educational system that we were talking about— even 
though their expertise is at a different level . 

** Let me make two points. One, that particular expertise can’t 
be backed up by writing. So to this extent we would be relying on 
the consortium information only — and we would be victims of our own 
selection. The other point is that we really had a Iveavy hang -up 
over the diagnosis of cormrunity, so we oouZbi’t decide on the influence 
groups, Should we get Black Panthers? Should we get u for arguments 
sake, black businessmen? Should we get Mexican- Americans? tfhat should 
it be? It seemed to me, whatever cormunity group we got, we would be 
gound to get a 'minority view of the position. So the utility of it 
would depend on whether we had been ucky enough to hit on where the 
power source lay • 

* lily I ask this question ♦ There is one cormunity group within 
this system which is visible, reliable and. constant, and all of it is 
there— and that’s the students. Are you going to them? 

** Not at the moment, no. But there is another point I should 
make ♦ Assuming we get out of our consortia, a definite direction (and 
w will), when we start to develop our curricula, our teaching aids, 
our text books, our experience prescriptions, and so on, at that point 
m must hone as representative a sample of student judgements, 
attitudes^student reality, if you like— as we can possibly get . So 
a 8 far as eormmity involvement is concerned, we can see a much better 
justification for bringing it into Ph*e& II, It then becomes fully 
incorporated i,xto the program ♦ 



4 I can see the validity of your point , 

* I don*t because it runs counter to what I think we l ve learned 
in social work education , Now, what you are saying is, at a given 
point you will involve students, parents etc , ? 

44 y es, 

4 But you will then be taking to them a position, a direction , 

44 We r ll be taking to them a problem. For example, we might go 
saying we want to develop in our program an understanding of language 
that allows our teachers to have some idea of cultural relativity 
and to appreciate the part that larguage plays in the disadvantaged 
commnity. Then we say to the cormunity , how can we get this? Let 
us visit with you about your language as it is used. Then admittedly 
we take the position that we want to talk about language but we are 
also saying that it is uour language, and how it feels to you, that we 
want to talk about . 

4 Fney are just identifying tJ is problem . 

4 You know, if you want to btave a product accepted then I would 

say it would be politically important that the people who are going to 
have to accept it are involved now- -but you do have a problem decic'ing 
who the consumers mv, 

4 It's a temporary, shifting population , 

44 If your question ie s have I predefined within the role of the 
educational institution, certain functions that we say && have a right to 
define because of our professional knowledge then the answer is yes, 

Now please argue with me, I bn genuinely concerned about this and I 
recognize that I am tak.ing what is, in many respects, an unpopular 
position, 

4 Can I say something? I think everybody is right!! Secondly, I 
think one of the problems you are going through is again the matter of 
professionalism and expertize and here I think that there may be sc*rte 
validity, I*m not sure* I don 9 t hold much of a candle to the 
professionalism thlr*g but one of the good things about professionalism 
is that theoretically a ‘professional perton, anyone of us, is supposed 
to be able to see beyond our personal experience* I think that that is 
crtxe of the things that'would justify the selection of professionals, 
t f $ more productive for him to have us all talk, Now, although we all 
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iwe anecdotes, the whole tenor of the thing is not only anecdotal . What 
we know isn't from our 'experience* alone but from a collection of 
experienced , theories , ideas* and education — the whole thing . Now* if 
you i oant to get something defined* I can understand simrily saying that. 
The thing I have found in working with cormmity people, customers or 
recipients of services, is that you need them absolutely to kriow what's 
going to happen in the programs so that they really feel it will happen. 
What happens is that you get , because of the nature of the thing, the 
immediate response of the immediate person and that's why we have such 
trouble finding the representative. They ar>e everybody, because they 
carry that personal thing that's been washed out of us. I don't know 
if I said 

* It's the student probably who would give the most because he's 
there vtith them. He's the captive xoithin the 3ystem--Crid on a stable 
long tem basis. 

** If y° u 0(xn sample widely enough and 

* That 's my point , within a school. 

A * If you are encouraging me to turn it into a research design -- 
O.K, I've got delusions that my bag is research — and this certainly 
isn't research. . 

* You're wasting your time— it's all right, I'm joking . 

AA There's one piece of inforrx:tion I would like to cite as evidence 

but I realize that I'm cheating when I do it. In our consortium with 
inner city teachers we found that that systematicity was lacking. We 
constantly had the same point reiterated . Issues tended to be the once 
most salient, and they tended to reflect popular opinion that everyone 
knew about anyway. Of course, they demonstrated a great deal of 
conVictlon and concern but I'm afraid, no great ability in analysing 
their role in the system, within the organization, "hey were without 
any marked awareness of the complexity of the whole special context. 

To this extent it did not seem to be very rewarding. 

A \ I confess to you I'm not convinced. 

** O.K. 

A The City Planning Commission in New York had this big meeting 
and they brou^fht together over a long period of time "all the experts * 
here they unveiled the plan. I was speaking and 1 had just finished 
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delivering pearls of wisdom that I thought were going to go down to 
posterity about welfare aspects of city planning, xohen suddenly voices 
from all over the room said ; "DAMN THE MASTERS ' PLAN". Then they 
cam and took over the meeting. Now I listened to these gentlemen , 

(they were very polite , they weren't going to attack me personally) . 

They pointed out that I just didn't represent the corrmcnity and that 
nobody had asked them in on that whole process. Now would you say 
t)iey're not the community? I'm not going to say there is a oormunity, 
but I am going to say that there are recorrmendctione in that plan that 
effect the lives of people in sections of the city whose voice ms 
never asked for. They probably wouldn't say about welfare what I would 
say about it, but there was no input and that plan \oill never get off 
the ground, 

** Let m make a point . Assume that you had ashed for public 
opinion. Then assw,je the plan was produced and along comes another 
public that says, my voice wasn't heard. All you can do then is produce 
a logical argument that says, you had your chance , mate, but you didn't 
take it, 

* There's a basic poi>it here . I believe that one of the things 
that really is a tremendous problem is unrecognised in the city today. 

It is this very business that no matter which community, which group 
of people you involve, there's another group, that says, we were not — 
as a consequence I think a good deal of city action, of obstruction, 
for example, has come to a halt. 

* It is not an imeurrnountdble problem though — if we differentiate 
the kinds of questions we ask the differeyit populations to be experts 
about. You don't ask a man who has never tasted cornflakes in his life , 
what he things about cornflakes. He'll give an opinion — no question— 
but it Will be worthless . So when yov. try to get some idea of what 
people thlrk on fundamental matters, you want to point the question 
that you have some reason to believe they hove some experience with . 

&'* if you are going to throw out any old question in a free for all 



style, that's not too bright . 

* Even in teacher training there are diverse groups that would 
like to be ficard, and I do think that part of our problm is that no 
ERIC * ter uhiah gr-mp you hear from t there irt.ll be another group that 
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will disagree , 

* You know, if Ray were to say to the social work profession, ,! I 
heard this from social workers " they would disown us, " They represent 
social work— who says?" 

** However, a professional will recognize the viability of different 
positions , They might protest that theirs is not in there. But let me 
make one point , This just occurred to me as a kind of post hoc 
rationalization , To some extent ve do_ have the corrmmity represented 
indirectly , in that you have contact with the corrmmity; and education 
research has gone into the community; ond eduaational opinion has been 
sought in the corrmmity — our literature search documents it* To this 
extent, the corrmmity viewpoint , whether it has been articulated in 
precisely the same form or not , is in there, Bow I presume , and this 
is a delusion of grandeur perhaps, that when our program is completed , 
it can be logically defended and convincingly argued in such a way that 
whoever raises a legitimate objection can in foot be answered , If he 
can f t , then we've got an inferior program. So I don't think that you 
can just say the conmuniiy wasn't there, 

* I will be very interested at the end when you finish all this and 
really have something to say to whatever community, about teacher 
training, whether what you Just said is going to be satisfying to them . 

* -*>■ But euppo$i m ig the tfissot4ri people were to say to the communities; 
ri we tried this out, these are some of the issues to be confronted in 
teacher training, what more issues do you know? Do you think these are 
issues? 1 ' It's not as total as you thought . 

* That's just saying add to it, add to it, and that's right . 

* It is saying , for example, we have decided that language is part 
of it, not what do you have to tell ue about language? 

* It comes full cycle back to your problem. In our society I think 

that it works this way-~or should work, this 'Way: technicians, experts, 

make their best judgements and present them. Then the channels have to 
be opened, in a political process deoieiems are actually made on , 

all these plans— as in the Hew York discussions * Accessability to the 
political arena to discuss that report is open and has a evolving 
mechanism- -it is rolling participation and that whet you said is right. 

This has been done in whole community participation . And I think. 
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that at tij level of the initial input the quote "expert" has got to 
he redefined j a new groups has to he comidered as expert , I don't 
know how to toll you to get it in there , atul I agree that if you get 
one group in then another group widl say , we~ are experts too, but you 
are in a much stronger position having had a group in that were not 
sociologists , social workers, etc, but who are for example, only 
parents of children, 

** 0,K, It seem to me that the way teacher training is instituted 

at Missouri, the university is protected at the moment , In fact, the 
teacher training program is there and teachers are being produced , To 

the extent that we reorganize a program then is almost a domestic matter, 

\ 

and the question that the cormunity faces is, do we want teachers out 
of that particular program or not , \ 

* I must remind my colleagues here that there is a group in our 
profession that is saying that stud&'te of social work cannot legitimately 
train social workers because the consumers of the services do not 

a role in the training , Swim's latest pamphlet says precisely that f 

* Stop the world I want to get off l 

* To make a complete parallel this is where the intervention will 
have to come into decisions about training teachers . 

4 I would like very much to witch this , 

4 The point I want to rake is that I don't think you should ignore 
a political reality. This tea groin ig trend , 

44 I think the logical issue becomes , in your judgement is the action 
being token in getting ' involvement r going to give a substantive pay-off 
or a goodwill pay-off , I think that's the name of the game, 

4 ' You named it exactly earlier. That's why earlier I agreed with 

you when you said that in the political round it is important to do it. 

But is it exactly what you need to get your oonto\b started? 

4 x have a question about acceesability to becoming a teacher , Are 
you dealing irlth the firt&ioial conditions, eligibility of environments, 
are you studying that in your teacher program, 

■ No, ‘ : . -• V . 

That's something that the quote Jl cormunity 11 is very much interested 
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* Do you consider urban-rural? 

** No, we arbitrarily out off at urban . However, I think that we 
will find coming out of each of the investigations what you might call 
basic educational principles . In particular they will include, it 
seems to me, (you made the point earlier) , that the privileged and the 
underprivileged sorely need special treatment in comprehending of the 
nature to this very complicated society of ours . 

* I would oust like to get this on the tape . When I first received 

the letter-from the University of Missouri, 1 was a real sceptic— here 
goes some more of that fancy y crazy stuff with people locked up in a 
room . Now, having gone through the experience , I just wish very much 
that we could devise in our field, in social work education, some of 

the same kind, of input . I don't know if you have got anything, but I 

got a tremendous lot from the exchange 

* I said, as much as ten years ago when we were starting off 
cormunity organization, let's hole ".y in a room with some other people . 

I only had one effect — on the curriculum advisory committee in New York . 
I started off that project in that way . For the advisory committee 

we got out of the social work bag . That was a struggle . We should do 

more of this . 

* Yes . I really want to know what you do and, what happen ). I 
hope you got some useful input from the social work view. 

** Well, there will be a document produced on this, and you'll get 
a copy — for your sins! We don't yet know whether we will be funded into 
the second phase . However, even if we do get stopped we will have 
documentation on how the problem is seen from a number of perspectives 
at this point in time . We will have some insights from experts that 
aie obviously relevant to education ♦ I will apologize in advance for 
the injustice I'll do you all in that document but I'll be trying 
desperately hard not to. As an earnest of my good intentions , I would 
like to get my sincere appreciation of your discueeicm here, onto the 
record . My thanks to you all . 
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SECTION II 



Thiij’ section contains the greater part of the material ncstracted 
during the literature search. The items are presented alphabetically 
(by author) according to the following convention. The bibliographical 
data comes first. Next comes a brief descriptive statement of the 
nature of the item* Then, under "A", are listed any data supported 
points, or any points known to be data supportable. Under f, B" ate 
listed assertions made in the source material but which appear to be 
data free. Recommendations made by authors follow, under the "C" 
heading. Finally, where the abstractor has seen fit, some comments 
are listed under "D M . These mostly indicate what other information is 
contained in the source item. 

It will be remembered that the abstractors were graduate social 
workers and their social work orientation, as we intended, will have 
influenced their judgements. However, an educational requirement 
placed' on them served to focus their attention also. We required the 
searchers to base their selection on whether or not they, as social 
workers, felt the information before them could be thought to be 
gercvane,] even reaotely germane, to the teacher of urban disadvantaged 
children. In so far as they thought that there was information here 
that the teacher, or the trainer of teachers, of disadvantaged children 
ought to knpw or appreciate, they were to include it* 
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Bahai, Y., W, Madaus, and Alvin Winder. "A motivational approach to 
compensatory education, 11 So cial Wor k, 1968, 13(2), pp. 16-24. 

Description of counseling aspects of ’’Upward Bound 11 a residential 
program for underachieving 9th and 10th graders from low SE5 

levels " s ■ 1 " - 1 ■ : ■ 

C. 4 Purpose of counseling was a realistic increase in students' 
level of aspiration and motivation toward educational goals. 

Three problem areas were managed: 

1. The students 1 negative attitude toward authority and his 1 
consequent alienation. Alienation consisted of both 
student’s feeling of estrangement from school's educational 
goal and his Estrangement from seeing the fulfillment of a 
promise of a tangible career involving educational 
commitment . 

2\ Student's low capacity- f6r verbalization and feelf-expression . 
3. Student’s lack of role models for educational goals. 

These characteristics were counteracted by three major forms of 
organization built into the program: 

1. Strong student government opened way for mutual trust and 
cooperation between student 8 and administration. 

2. A committe for evaluation of students for whom dismissal 
had been suggested. Thifc body in practice did primarily 

. counseling, evaluating students on various criteria, and 
involving chen in the evaluation. 

3. Group counseling with k raojor goal of creating an atmosphere 
in which. members would feel free to express conflicting 
attitudes toward the selection cr rejection of an educational 
future; feelingiPdf ali< nation and conflicts over authority. 

The program provided an atmosphere of freedom an<F care from interested 
adults. Students were not. e?ked to passively accept society's 
educational goals but to explore both these goals and the possibility 
of making their own choices actively. 

Bernstein, Saul, Alternatives to Violence: Alienated Youth and Riots , 

Race and Poverty , New York: Association Pres", 1967. 

Descriptive study. Ito conclusions and inferences regarding alienated 
youth of minority groups arc based on 289 interviews of youth workers 
in nine cities. 

A. l, characteristics of alienated youth (from secondary sources): 

a. Inadequate family background 

b. dropouts 

c. infrequent police trouble 

d. irregularly employed 

e. much drinking ana drug use 

f. produce illegitimate children 

g. spend no 8 t of waking hours on the streets 

h. have deep cynicism about the system and future, 

B. l. Belief in social action and participation in civil rights 

movement by these youth is limited as they felt that quick 
results are an emotional need for them and civil rights goals 
are too remote. f 
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2. These ghetto youth have little faith in change via social 
action. 

3. Nonviolence thene is not acceptable to them as they appear to 
feel need to retaliate on ar eye for an eye basis . 

4* The impact of civil rights movement on them has heightened 
their sensitivity to racial slums, produced greater suspicion 
and a changed sense of identity (more self respect) . 

5. The impact of anti-poverty programs on them has been slight 
and they are seen as believing it has mostly failed to dent 
poverty. . 

6. The youth see the Jol Corps as producing no significant results 
with the Neighbourhood Youth Corps doing better but not 
involving enough youth. 

7. Feelings of these youth concerning race and nationality are 
judged to be: 

a. they have great pride in their race, 

b. there is inconclusive evidence as to whether anti-white 
feeling among them is increasing. 

C.l. We need a multi-faceted approach to poverty— including increased 
income, better education, greater opportunities, improved 
living conditions, and more services to the poor. 

2. We must c reate more and better jobs not merely offer training 
for present jobs. 

3* We need a guaranteed annual income instead of demeaning, 
stigmatizing public welfare systems. 

4. Education should put emphasis on preventing the formation of 
ar* attitude of hopelessness in either teachers or ghetto 
children, 

a. Need smaller classes, 

b. Need teachers dedicated to the slum child; 

c . . Need flexible and imaginative administration, 

>■ d* Need more school social workers, 

e. More exter.3ive hiring or neighborhood youth and adults meet 
tbs needs of alienated children* 

5. We need public works programs with on the Job training by 
private business. 

6. Increasid hiring of ghetto youth. J 

7. Hiring of ghetto youth for community service jobs in health, 
social welfare, > education, recreation, etc. 



Bernstein, Sat-1. Youth on the streets. New York: Association Press, 

1964. , ; 

"This book is about youth groups at the social and economic bottom 
of our society, disturbingly alienated from the middle-class 
community. Most of theta have come from minority backgroupds, such 
as Negro* Mexican-Aiaerican, Puerto Rican and others. What are they 
doing, . feeling, and thinking? What are the patterns of their 
groupings and with what bearing or* delinquency? flow do a life and 
the futqr^ look to then? These are major questions to which the book 
is addressed." 1 . 
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B.i. lublower and Minority class youngsters have no access to or 
-they ’cannot effectively utilize educational, financial, and 
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i social opportunities to achieve personal satisfaction and 
status . 

. ; a. Home and neighborhood inf luerc^i often are in conflict 

with those of institutions which represent the general 
community (e.g. school, police) resulting in a youngster’s 
perception that upward roads are blocked* 
b. In some cities not only are there no legitimate opportunities 
for upward nobility, but there are increasingly few 
illegitimate ones, e.g. via the rackets. 

2. In many lower-class neighborhoods there is a relatively stable 
sub-culture in which forms of criminal and delinquent values 
are accepted au the norm. 

a. Models for children growing up in these neighborhoods, the 
standard bearers, behave according to this normative standard 
end pressures for the children to conform to the models are : 
great* 

b. . The illegal-oriented sub-culture is never pure; hence, the 

children within the neighborhood are exposed to some 
individuals who have law-abiding standards; also, the larger 
community (e.g. schools) influences the children - the 
influence may be negative for the most part, but it is felt. 
N e 8 a tive attributes often pinned to Negroes are often more the 
reuult of poverty than of color. 

4. A relatively new. phenomena occurs in the US: poverty surrrunded 

by highly visible affluence and the general nearness of the poor 
to the product^' of prosperity. • 

a. This phen^p.ena is responsible for the tension which develops 
between the aspirations created in poor youngsters and their 
impoverished resources for legitimately obtaining expensive 
things. r . 4 * 

b* However negatively the poor child might perceive the middle- 
class person, and the middle-class ideas, the rewards of 
’ the middle-class are attractive to him. 

5. 1 ’Hostile, sub lower- class yo\ ngsters do not respond favorably to 
pretty speache3. They ere reached by concrete evidence in the 
mainstream of their experience. ,r 

6* Youngsters in the oub lower-class es have more difficulties 
\ moving into adulthood* 

a* Independence from parents comes earlier for this child than 
a middle-class child but other dimensions of adulthood are 
: confusing* ; ... * ..... ... 

b* Marriage end a regular job are central goals, yet the-route 
.to these has become increasingly educational; many of these 
, youngsters are high sctiool\drop outs and the route i« ,! 

. therefore blocked for theai ’ : 

. fv repeated failures in school, the youngStef acquires 

negative feelings fjor school, and his experience there arid he is 
. to. regard tetuitting for still 'another try as hopeless. 

^“.^ffcrence to the taore hostile, sublower-class youth groups: 
a* They have generally Experienced repeated rejection by various 
representatives of the general cotnmuf^ty, 
b • Menders, have damaged sense of self worth. 

9. They feal that most of tha '.'respectable" world 1. against 
them . 
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. d, They have models and precedents tor their belligerence. 
e.They cannot emotionally tolerate the risk of profit and logs 
in conforming. 

f< Fear of rejection is grert. 

g, Security is found in group aggression. 

h. M^ny youths in these groups are highly undisciplined and 
are able to exert relatively little control over their 
impulses. 

i* They "crave" fcxciteaent and are weak in the ability to 
anticipate the consequences of their behavior. 

8. These youngsters do not see education as desirable in itself; 
they can see education’s utilitarian value, e.g. getting a job; 
"however* why go through the effort". 

9. Lower-clace youth and their families are often strongly affected 
by population movement. 

a, Many people have. come from rural areas in which they did not 
learn or prepare to deel with the confusion and complexity 
of a modem ghetto. 

b, Often education in rural areas was inadequate. 

c, Latin- Americans have ar. additional linguistic problem. 

.10. Lower-class female has "an arduous and even bleak existence* 

She tends to feel very much exploited." 

11. What often seems to oiddls-cla s eyes to be bizzare dress may 
mean to the youths an identity outlet in that bizzare dress is 
clearly visible and rebellious against the standards of dress 
of the larger community. 

12. Among these piore hostile youths, being- smart, outwitting others, 
pulling clever wisecracks at someone’s expense are highly 
prized attributes. . 

13. Psychologically . these youngsters grasp and can be influenced 
by the- very specific and concrete.- 

, , a* At least in initial work with these youngsters, abstract 
ideas e.g, honesty, industry, etc., are not meaningful, 

- b* Their life experiences ha vet aught them'tohe distrustful 
^nd, pnlyjtangible evidences are acceptable. 
c, If one suggest*: a change ;in anti-social behavior, specific 
alternatives must>be made available, 

14 *. A characteristic of these youths? behavior patterns is to 
.project the blame for any difficulties they might experience 
onto others, 

15. : Low self-esteem is characteristic of these youths, also. 

16, "On the centuries - old free will - determinism issilfe, many of 
. ,, ir tbeae youngsters have, perhaps without being' conscious of it, 

taken the position that the areas in which choice CSn be 
. exercised, In which free and intelligent decisions can be made 
and followed, are very snail*. They aro, for the nos t part, 
controlled ^and driven :by circumstances, conditions, values and 
feelings, without sufficient opportunities for intelligently 
thinking about ^choice* and values, which is the essence of 
human dignity .«!' • f * ' ■ ■ - 

17* The school- is recognized by many of these youths as the way out, 
r , ( f* , but the school intrinsically lacks appeal for them; it is the 
", scene of failure and frustration; these youths contribute heavily 
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tpthe drop-out class, -but many schools have found this partic- 
ular kind of youngster so difficult, thst in somu instances 
these youths are school "pushouts". 

13. In order for these youth v t'x "giv^-up" self and society 

destructive behavior, thuy must be motivated to give up what 
they consider important for wasting their tiae in school. 

a. This means & transformation in values and behavior; this 
transformation requires patience, faith, and skill. 

b. This also means developing a school program which makes 
sense to these. kids and interpreting the personalities and 
problems cf these kids to school administrators. 

c. This may also mean providing for these kids a decent place 
to study in, since their heme environment may be lacking in 
this. 

19. Helping (helpful) relationships with the type of youngster here 
considered have a fairly typical cycle. 

a. The relationship or relating cycle usually begins with youtn 
being suspicious and with their engaging in much testing of 
adult figure. "We *11 show you how bad we are, and then let’s 
see if you still care about us." 

b. Occasionally, there may be a period of a kind of honeymoon 
behavior initic^ly, with the youths fearing to show anything 
ugly in themselves. 

c. Worker must? demonstrate to the youngsters that it is not 
necessary for them to continue their performance or this 
behavior. 

d. Worker communicates the delicate distinction between 
disapproving certain kin Is of behavior ^nd liking and 
accepting youth as people; they can grasp this. 

20. These children are typically in need of the type of relationship 
which would have evolved with a good parent, including abiding 
interest, regularity in living routines, sharing troubles and 

. support .during stress. 

21. Many of this type of youth are confused in the area of ses 
identification end a meaningful experience with adequate, strong 
adult contributes to youth’s sense of who and what he Is. 

22. Goals relating to authority **ith this type of youth includes 
preventing incidents which are damaging, help them tolerate 
reasonably control, and to help them internalize authority so 
that they can develop their own controls. 

e. The healthier of these youths have impulses to mature which 
are responsive to appeal. 

b. Crises can be ytl 11 zed, emphasis on painful consequences of 

, lack of .control. - r /■ 

c. Rewards for restraint are. available, : social approval and 
consequence for such control. 

23. "Big 11 talk and tough talk frequently is an attempt to hide deep 
T lack in self-confidence and poor self-image. 

24. Fasdly troubles often give the youth feeling that parents don't 
respect him and also that his family is "shoddy". 

:25. Poor occupational models in family abd neighborhood, low 

tolerance for authority, and perceived low expectations of them 

/,* by r othpre, youths acquire unrealistic perceptions, poor work 
habits, low impulse control and inaptness in finding srd keeping 
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Bil.iingsldy , Andrew and Amy Tate Billingsley, ,f Negro family life in 

America/' Social Service Review , 1965, 29 ,310-319. 

’ i ■ i h ‘ 

B , 1 « Northern discrimination against Negro is not so much overt 
effort3 to discriminate an deprive Negro of opportunities 
(as it is in the South) but rather an inability to grasp need 
for special community efforts to overcome pervasive poverty, 

• social isolation and psychological alienation in Negro ghettos, 

2, The relative absence of significant role models occupying 
major positions in the crucial institutions of socialization 
and social control presents obstacles of Negro families who 
would like to have their child rr be somebody", 

3, The Negro child cannot see himself in authority figures and 
positions of power and influence; the child’s efforts, to deal 
with autonomy crises are severely restricted, 

6, One of most crippling handicaps in Negro Americans’ experience 
is a deep-seated sense of inferiority; this feeling derives 
from being simultaneously separate from add yet dependant upon 
the structure of society, 

5, Each Negro child must develop personal mean9 of coping with 
the problem of being Negro in a white society; among such 
coping mechanisms employed are protest, accomodation, and 
denial , 

6. Current Negro revolt is a statement of seif -worth which rejects 
the general statement of Negro inferiority, 

Burchlnal, Lee C. and Siff , Hilda, Rural poverty. In Louis A, Fertnan, 

Joyce L, Kornbluh, and Alan Haber (eds.), Poverty in America . Ann 
. Arbor; The University of Michigan Press, 1965. 

A description of rural poverty, 

B 1, Some rural areas are scenes of intergenerational ooverty, 
poor schools, and lack of community opportunity. 

2. Educational levels of rura? residents still lag a lot behind 
those of urban residents, 

3, School drooout rates are not significantly different between 
urban and rural populations, but far fever rural youths 

, continue their education beyond high school, 

Chethlck, Morton, et al, : W quest for identity: treatment of disturbed 

Negro children in a predominately white treatment center/ 1 American 

Journal of Orthopsychiatry , 1967, 37, 71, 

A descriptive Article, 

&.1, Prejudice affects evejry Ne«to American’s sense of identity; 

. ; , it result 3 in internalized feelings of inferiority, self- 

hatred, and lack of self-esteem. * ... “• 

2* Prevalent stereotypes laid down by white -dominated society 
give impetus to the prejudice and hence to the effects of it. 

3. In clinical treatment of Negro children, several clear, 
dominant and repeated ways of reacting to the. self -picture 
created by prejudice, etc. emerge: *, ^ 

a. There is a period of reecting dominated by hyper-race 

consciousness in which the child shows special sensitivity, 



. , as if child waits for and anticipates constant "blame" for 

being Negro. - 

b. For the Negro child, the ostracism Of the wider, white- 
' dominated community lends support for him to blame his 

problems upon his color, 

c. There is also a period of reaction dominated by "color- 

< blindness" in which the child attempto to deny any difference 

in himself and tries to be like all of the other children 
■ ->ii i treatment. 

d. There is also a neriod of "loyalty conflict" for the child. 

Chllman, Catherine, Growing lip Poor , Washington, D.C.: Welfare 

'Administration, U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 
1967. 

A review and analysis of res arch on child-rearing and family life 
patters of the very poor compared to optimal child development 
and family stability ^att-rns (generally middle-class). 

A. l* Evidence strongly suggests that the very poor, more than other 

groups, tend to er»pl6y child-rearing and family life oattems 
that are maladaptive to '*ur society in these areas: mental 

healtn, educational achievement, social acceptability, '\noral" 
behavior and fajiily stability. 

2. Child-tearing patterns characteristic of very poor families: 

a. misbehavior regarded in terms of concrete outcomes, reasons 
for it not considered, blame projected on others. 

b. ifccfc of goal ’ commitment and belief in long-range success: 
main object is to keep out of trouble. 

c. sense of itiipbtencc in handling child’s behavior and in other 
areas. 

d. discipline harrh, inconsistent, physical with limited 
vtrbAl cbmmunication control largely physical . 

e. authoritarian rearing methods With mother chief child-care 
agent and father (who i^ often out of the heme) largely a 
puniHve figure. 

' f. lti^parentdl self-esteem and sense of defeat. 

g.- large families/ more impulsive, narcissistic parent 
behavior; orientation to "excitement and abrupt early 
yielding of independence." 

■ ■ h. repressive punitive attitude abou\ sex, and sex viewed as 
as exploitation relationship. 

i. alternating encouragement and restriction of aggression 
primarily related to consequences of aggression for parents. 

j. distrust of new experiences, constricted life, rigidity. 

' k* high rates of marital conflict and family breakdown. 

• h ^cattartilQ achievement nbt highly valued and £*jar and distrust 
cf the school tys tern prevalent. - ^ ’ 

B. l. lt is the poo t Who appear to et^loy maladaptive patterns, 

" * because middle-class standards art applied to the very peer. 

. Such a lias tends to coridefch them to this position, yet for 
.7; iUcctfss in our middle-clAss approaches seem to be mote 
functional. > • ' ‘ : ' 

2i Thd very poor fail to receive their share of benefits from 
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the socio-economic system, mostly because of the system itself 
which has a complexity of limits to free participation in it. 

3. The subcultural adaptation to poverty seems to interact with 
v 1 : .** :* the poverty situation to perpetuate lower-lower class status. 

4. ETootional depression may be the prevalent life style of many 
: lower-lower' class members and that it has its origins in 

overwhelming anxiety associated with the almost constant 
powerful frustrations and threats which surround the slum 
dweller from infancy to old age. ' 

5. Depressive reactions, confusion over identity and use of 
various mechanisms for self-expressive escape more prevalent 
and rjorc pervasive in men of lower-lower class since pressures 
for obtaining unobtainable occupational success' are greater 
than on the females. 

6* The situation of poverty shapes child-rearing patterns that 
are adaptive to the poverty environment; parental pattern? in 
line with middle-class view of good adjustment might result 
in poor adjustment to poverty environment. 

7 . Hypothesized that the more dramatic, expressive, impulsive 
personalistic life style often found among very poor may be a 
defense mechanism for coping with overwhelming anxiety related 
to pervasive hopeless depression form of severe frustrations 
and rejections. More acceptable and healthier defenses 
(sublimation, rationalization, etc.) are not readily available. 
C.l. It seems necessary to utilize twin programs to 

a. help a large group of the very poor re-adapt its life 
styles to more effective patterns, and 1 

b. to concurrently implement massive changes in the poverty 
situation itself. 

2. -We need not only enrich educational experience for very young 

children in low income families but also we need to experiment 
further with enrichment experience for older groups including 
adults. 

* 3; Specific intervention strategies that might be tried include 
expanding services in the 11 slum school" such a$ offering 
school bread fasts, bathing, laundry and clothing services as 
well as after Schoul recreational arid study programs r tu 
complement what the parents can offer. 

4. Possibly small health, education and welfare units should be 
set up in such schools as referrals not always possible or 
carried through. 

Cohen, Jerv^me, "Social work And the culture of poverty Social Work , 
1964, 9, 3-11. > •-* * ■ ' j 

Descriptive Article. . 

B.l, Lower class is defined as that portion of the population which 
. : suffers severe poverty as a result of unstable employment and 
the lowest paid service and unskilled work, 

"2# Poverty produces some readily identifiable patterns of 
,. *> behavior; ' v T ^ ’ : v yr ‘ ■ * ' 1 ,; ‘ 

3. Lover class individuals experience high drop out rates from 
school; not only because they must heir, economically but also 
because the school system is organized around the learning 
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* . *.ii style of the more advantaged child. 

4.*- The disadvantaged have a relative inability to defjer gratifies- 
r jtion in many areas of their social functioning. 

: 5. The lower-class Individual has little opportunity for mastery 
and mastery’s anxiety-reducing function 

a. There are leviai.t exceptions to the absence of mastery; e.g. 
being a good delinquent offers a type of mastery and serves 
to prevent completely damages sense of self-worth for low- 
income youth. 

b. a sense of shame often accompanies limited sense of mastery 
and this shame often leads to hostile-aggressiveness of 

.destruction of abilities to trust others, 
i 6- The mere fact of living in poverty leads to questions about 
self-adequacy and alsot to a questioning of societal values. 

7. The "brave front" often seen among this class is protection 
against a core of depression which is a natural consequence of 

... living in poverty conditions. 

8. Betrayed confidence was built on false assumptions. 

9. ^ Unfulfilled expectations of love and happiness further lead to 

self-debasement ; the greater the sense of expectation, the 
greater the anxiety is likely to be. 

10. Withdrawal and suspicion are common characteristic behaviors 
in this class; investing (taking a chance) simply hurts too 

- . much.- v. . .. . . • 

11. It is extremely important that when offering opportunities 

for achievement, these opportunities must be offered with 
carefully planned assistance so as to maximize likelihood of 
success . . .. . r/ •• , * . •. 

Cohen, Wilbur "A ten-point program to abolish poverty," Social 
Security Bulletin , 1968, 31, 3-13. 

Descriptive Article. - 

Quality preschool opportunities are essential lor disadvantaged 
children if. they are eyer to have the hope of succeeding in 
regular classroom studies.... 

A. l. Less th ;'■* one-third of America's 12.5 million children between 

the ages of 3-5 are enrolled in nursery schools or kinder- 
g*rtens. - , ; - ■ . ■ . = 

2. Tie proportion of low Income families enrolled is even less 
than the average. 

3. Horo than 1 million students a year fail to complete HS. 

B. l. Ualee* low-income children hays , the opportunity to learn and * 

develop skills they will not only be poor children, but will 
face the high possibility of being poor adults and bearers 
ind rearers of poor children. 

. C.l. Provide quality preschool opportunities for disadvantaged 
; children) more early learning experiences must be provided 
.'for them. . ^ 

2. There must be .improved job opportunities for poor youth as 
well aa programs that will increase their earning caplclty. 
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Dentler,!U,B : . Mackler, and M. Warshouer (ed.) The Urban R r s . New ' 
York: Frederick A* Praeger, 1967. 

Research, 

B. l. The mental style of the disadvantaged according to Frank 

Riessman 1b summarized as follows: 

a. oriented to the physical and visual rather than the aural 

b. content^-centered rather than form-centered 

c. externally oriented rather than introspective 

d. problem-centered' rather than abstract-centered 

e. inductive rather than deductive 

f. spatial rather than temporal 

g. slow, careful, natientj persevering (in areas of importance), 
rather than quick, clear, facile 

h. prefers games and action rather than teste 

i. has an expressive rather than instrumental orientation 

j. follows pattern of one-track thinking and unorthodox 
learning rather than ’’other-directed" flexibility 

k. uses words in relation to action rather than being word- 
bound (inventive word power and "hip" language). 

C. On the basis of these, Reissman suggests the following for 
curriculum innovation: 

a. adapt the MontesBori methods, which have a strong sensory- 
ractor orientation. 

b. segregate sexes in early grades, since boys are more 
antagonistic and their vork is poorer. 

c. teacher-sponsores: each child sees another teacher for 1 

half an hour per week — to talk as a friend. 

d. role-playing as central method of instruction. 

e. competition e.g. spelling bees, contests, et<5. 

f. special siiiuaCr session program esnecially for those most 
in need. 

g. reading materials using "hip" language as a transitional 
tv ' technique for motivation and stimulation. 

h. paper textbooks '.o own and to mark up. ; 

l. experiment with the new British phonic augmented Roman 

alphabet . ' - l 

; , r . . j, films appropriate for low income groups and for preparing 
■v teachers, : v. ; ...... : 

k. train. gu id enpe workers and teachers in special methods of 
"learning analysis". 

i ■». * ^ i r. ‘ : ’ ' ‘ ■ " 1 

Dove man, Max, ."Today !s,:iegpl revolution? the reformation of social 
welfare," Social Service Review , 1966, 40, 152-168. 

Descriptive Article. ' * ' 4 * ; s ‘ ' . v 

B, Life conditions of ooverty and racial containment (non-self- 
, imposed), generate inferiority, hopelessness, frustration, rage 
and ^lenatlon wnich la turn generate anti- social behavior, low 
.* : Questional attainment, apathy, hed^r’in, broken marriages, 
child neglect, unwed parenthood. 

O , . 
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Fuanye, C, and . EU Shiftman. ,,r nu3 Imperative of deghettoization: an 

answer to Fiven and Cloward," Social Work , 1967, 12(2), pp. 5-11. 

Theoretical . 

A. rj .''Separate but equal" schools thesis is fallacious and an 

impossible achievement. 

B. l. The .overriding consideration demanding repudiation of Piven 

and Cloward is the real and dangerous psychological damage 
created by ghetto existence. 

2. Ghetto. residents recognize the implication of undesirability 
and inferiority conveyed by forced separation. 

3. "Recent studies” have shown that the quantitative dollar 

, difference between ghetto and non-ghetto schoolsis insigni- 
ficant: the difference mainly lies in the ghetto child^ lack 

of self-conf idence, which prevents him from finding value in 
education. 

C. l* Rapid and deliberate deghettoization, integration in schools 

and housing. . 

Geisman, L.L* $nd J*a Sorte, Michael A., Understanding the Multi-problem 
Family: a Conceptual Analysis and Exploration in Early Identification . 

New York: Association Press, 1964. 

Research study in a New Haven Conn., housing project of 75 lower 
class families, comparing stable and disorganized families to pin- 
point basic characteristics of the multi-problem family. 

The "multi-problem, family 11 operational definition is a family with 
disorganized social functioning with regard to 

1. relationships inside tho family, 

2» relationships outside the family and 

3. task performance in areas of health, economic and household 
maintenance. , 

Criteria for evaluation are: levels of family functioning rated on 
a' stability-disorganization continuum from adequate (behavior in 
line with community. expectations) , ruarginal (not sufficiently 
harmful to justify intervention) to inadequate (the community has 
the right to interven) . 

A.l. The families ehov most disorganization and greatest instability 
in the area of interpersonal relationships, especially among 
fat&ily members, with greater adequacy iu the physical maint- 
enance of the family group. 

2. There is a general lack of family cohesiveness in the problem 

family* both between tbe parents and children and there 1 is a 
lesser degree bf family solidarity.’ * ■ ■ {: * 

3. The adequate family is better able to deal with a stress 

situation in terms of action or attitudes of family 
r bdhesi\oneBs. v, ;‘ , 

? 4; itoa* problem family members appear to have established a set 
. 4 - intehrfrlationahips thatf furthers the disintegrating pattern 

r* Stid removes any possibility of cocminlcatlon and understanding 
within the family, and leads to inability to 1 perform familial 
jobs adequately. 

5. The problem family group has a smaller total income and is more 
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likely to be supported by public funds, such os ADC and relief. 

* 6. The largest differences between the two groups are in the area 
of intra-familial functioning and the individual behavior of 
family members; items with little discriminatory power included 
■ use of church, source of iu come, physical conditions of the 
home,* informal associations, job situation, and use of 
community resources (except health agencies). 

7. There are factors in the earlier life cycle which may 

differentiate stable from unstable families: behavior of 

families in orientation and the early functioning of the 
families in procreation. i . ■ 

8. The multi-problem families were characterized by an early 
partnership between the man and the woman, greater agf 
differences, a shorter acquaintance before marriage, more 
conflict during the acquaintanceship period, more premarital 
pregnancies, and less realistic expectations regarding married 
life. 

9. Values and expectations of parents differed, with wives of 
the more stable families ha/ing. placed a higher children and 

: positive attitude toward pregnancy. * 

10. Absence of realistic expectations aiul planning for the future 
more characteristic of disorganized families. 

11. Spacing of births differed substantially with more planning 
for children done in the.siable families. 

13. Problem families were found to be younger with fewer of the 
children out of the home and independent. 

13. Multi-problem families are predominantly poor families though 

. 5 it is not a sufficient cause for this deviant behavior. 



Gochros, Jean S, "Recognition and use of anger, in negro clients, M 
Social Work ! 1968, 11(1), pp. 28-34. 




B. l. There is ho negro of any groupwhO has not been affected by 
r prejudice, and who dobs riot harbor some resentment; it is 

j merely a question of the degree to which hostility is twined 

. into., self-hatred, acted out, deliberately disguised, repressed, 

• and/or turned into apathy . ‘ y \ ' ' . 

' , 2, If the anger and hate which are there are not recognized and 

dealt with, they doom to failure the best-intent ioned attempts 
at help. 

3. Not oiily yhite-negro relationships are affected,. If the 
negro sees the white worker as the "enemy", he may see the 
negro authority figure as something worse — the collaborator 
. with,, the enemy, , -, r . , V ■ ' 

C. l* It is essential to explore racial attitudes quickjLy and 

directly as a general rule rather than as an exception, 

2«. In discussions, do not demand Immediate rationality! 

.3* ^fv?intfi^ectual ,, discussion is engaged in, it ctust be with 
complete honesty. White should not suggest "understanding" 

(r> . M . which they cannot, feel a priori* Intellectual discussion is 
' * v ; ? useful ^ " ,r * 

’ a, in providing a ies* threatening opening into an uncomfortable 
- . t .. . .. area; - \ * V. * ‘ 

. : b. ^ setting up ground rules, ' ' 
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' Don't deny the validity of jjst complaints against the 
institution. , 

5. Voicing anger isa't an end in itself, but should be combined 
with help in changing environment, not just accepting it. 

'6. There could be no more meaningful demonstration of whites 1 
convictions than to form an alliance with clients that 
endaavore to undermine elements in the agency or community 
the t prevent them from realizing their full potential. 

Haggstom, Warren C. The power of the poor. In Louis A . Ferman, Joyce L« 
Kornbluh, and Alan Haber (eds.), Poverty in America . Ann Arbor: 

The University of Michigan Press, 1965. 

Descriptive Article. 

y i 



B..V. The poor have a "keen sense of the personal 11 and the concrete; 
interests are generally restricted to self, home, and 
neighborhood. 

2. There is a particular stress, among the poor, on the intimate, 
the sensory, the detailed. 

3. Problem of survival is more basic than problems concerning 
moving up the social ladder. 

4. Poor tend to value skills required to cope with deprivation 
and uncertainty more than skills needed to make pror.ress. 

5. Poor are caught in present and do hot plan much. 

6. The poor have little sense of the pa3t.‘ 

V. They find it difficult to delay gratification ; or postpone 

■ satisfaction. 

8. The poor hold much envy, hostility, and egotism toward these 
who have prospered. 

9, ^Outsiders are seen as riaky and threatening. 

10. The poor attribute causality to external forces. 

11. In any rapidly rising industrial society, e.g. U.S. in former 

period, t^erp typically arises some form of the "self-help" 
doctrine. Cot*o6n core of silch a doctrine is: a person is 

, . seen as good to the extent to which he hat assumed responsibil- 

ity tor and completed his potentialities in reaching distant 
goals; with enough effort anyone is seen at being capable to 
.attain these goals and no Special ability is seen as pre- 
requisite, ’ '* " ‘ •. . . * / : 

12. In view of this doctrine, in that anyone given enough time can 

/ r make it,, being poor can have either of two meanings; 

/ a. poverty was originally regarded as the acccrmpaniaaent of 
highest character development; ‘ 

b* ,on the other hand, prolonged poverty might signal a 
\ character defect, lack of will power, etc. 7 

13. Tfce pobr ; who became dependent were "inexcusable^, 5 (i.e. because 
of 'the personal worth qf the poor i according 1 6 the doctrine)* 

5 *4 the J d ependency seen As a social symbol, cosnunlcatlng 

character* * *’ ' ’ 

14. Poverty then, is a situation Of enforced dependency,' giving 
.. , * J; ... ,fhnj>ooj: .very little scope for action , in the stt*** of 
beliavlor under their own control.^ ? * * 

15. The dependency of the poor is not primarily a neurotic need 
to occrpy a one-down, dependency position, but rather it Is 
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.the result of a deprivation of those minimal social resources/ 
at every period of their lives. 

16, Initial social depends icy is reinforced by the hardening of a 
consensus in majority community about the nature of the poor, 

. stabilization of behavior in poverty areas, and partial 
internalization of ideas and patterns of behavior in the 
children who grow up in both communities. 

17. Some consequences of this social process (dependency creation) 
include: 

a. poor tend either to retract from, or attack forces 
controlling theit lives over which they have no control 
and from which they cannot escape. 

b. poor do not accept, totally, definitions of selves from 
larger cormnunity, but develop involved psychological 
strategies to avoid accepting the definitions. 

c. poor frequently verbalize the values of the more affluent, 
without practicing them; these verbalizations are useful 

in protecting self concept and in dealing with the affluent 
and are not necessarily related to behavior patterns. 

18* Poor are normally involved in partly involuntary self- 
diminuations 

19, The inability of poor to act ,-n their own behalf creates a 
less complex personality structure for them than is the case 
with affluent persons with greater linguistic skills. 



Herzog, Elizabeth. Is there a culture of poverty? 
(ed.), Poverty ln the Affluent Society . London: 



1966. 



In Hanna Meissner 
Harper and Row, 




B.l. Various often cited characteristics of the poor include: 

a. higher death rate, lower health, poorer nutrition *.vels, 
shorter life expectancy. 

b. low education* leading to or associated with low school 
achievement, inadequate verbrl skills, lack of intellectual 
stimulation, lack of motivation for getting an education. 

c. low educational aspects often associated With unrealistic 

, aspirations. . 

d. , poor tend to be more authoritarian. 

e. anti-, intellectual. 

f. action rather than contemplation oriented. . 

g. subjective, concrete rather than objective and abstract in 
thinking. 

h. loss developed Imagination and logical powers. 

iv less eense of autonomy and control of their own "fates’ 1 . 

J. poor are present-oriented rather than future oriented. 

2, Author suggests that these attributes sre often those which 
.. , Are used tp r-pint to or outline the culture of poverty and 

then points to some qualifications to the usefulness of the 
concept of the culture or poverty. 

3. Desertion, separation, divorce and size of family are varied 
» in frequency inversely with inc^ne level. 

There is evidence that child rearing practices differ according 
to socio-economic level an* that there is an increase in 
physical punishment practices and riduculing behavior in the 
lower claes segment of the population. 

*104 
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Hunter, David R. ''Social, problems and social work," Social Casework 
' ' 2963, 503-507. ‘ 

B*l. ; Poverty has a dual effect: - ‘ 

a.rAbsolute fact of deprivation and its inhibiting effect on 
: s ■ < every aspect of' hiinan development and its entrapment of 
s: people in a vicious circle from which escape is almost 
impossible, r : * i: " 

„ b. Insidious effect of relative deprivation -beipg relatively 
poor in an affluent society* Relative deprivation is one 
of the prime forces tasking for deviant behavior and 
feelings of unjust deprivation have much to do with 
generating troublesome behavior among the young, 

2. Another condition with nationwide dimensions is the failure 
. of the public schools to deal adequately with pupils who 
are not bounds for college. 

1 a. Public schools have never effectively engaged or educated 
children from lover class families. 
m ■.< b. The school 8/ stem made education an irritant for these 
children to make unappealing manual taber jobs more 
pleasant. 

c. The society in its educational system has sorted children 
into manual and norananual groups based on their social 
class rather than their basic endowments. 



Hunter* David R. The slums: challenge an^ response . London: Free 

Press* 1964. 




B.l« The moat important mission of slum schools is to convince 
slum children that thev are a part of America and that they 
can.be successful, i; 

2, It is not sufficient to bring level of education in slums up 
to an average if dent in problem is to be made. 

3 i Even if basic educational program content in the. slums 

. remained unchanged* more teaching and counseling staff, ir»re 

* ?•. room jf'iao re materials, and more extra-curricular activities 

. are. required,- * ' 1 

4. Low educational level of parents often leads to "what’s good 
enough for me is good enough f ot my kid" attitude; realist- 
ically, attiti des nviy mask embarrassment and fear that the 
child will surpass parent; attitudes impede childrens’ 

* !■ education. * 4 - ‘ ; ; ' 

5. Parents often see school as authority over which they have 

no control. ; « 1 * . - 

6. Slum aehodl is often seen as agent b'f a world that has no 

.entrance;-- : ’ /. ■ * • • '• i, ; “- 

. 7 »; Slips school teachers are of ten’mot -even familiar with the 
inside of their childrens 1 homes, with ‘the environment from 
whichrtbe children come. *' 

8. Teachers in slum schools often lesd Veil qualified than 
others r alum schools are not desirable position*. 

9. Teachers are not generally trained to handle special problems 
of slum schools and slum childreny-nor are they helped to 
Adjust to a different cultural and value system from what 

-they are used to. : * — ' - r * ‘ ’ ' ‘ ' r, ‘ 4 
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•• 10, 3/4 of the teaching population can he identified as middle 

class; middle class vlewa and orientations are different from 
those of slum children; differences can make for communication 
and acceptance difficulties on both sides, v 
11* There are a large number of slum children, particularly Negro 
children, vnose families are female-headed; developmental- 
identif ication gap is inherited in these situations* 

12* The character of the public ghetto; school performance of 
, chL depends hot only on his own sotio-economic status, but 
' .-■■.v. .also cn the socio-economic characteristics of the school he 
attends. - ■ • ■ ‘- k • 

13. Racial mix Id important for good education; however, lover- 
class children must have compensatory education as well as 
:■ ** -i mixed class rooms (mixed in the status and color sense). 

14* The .slum condition or the slum problem has certain elements: 

. ; s. a ^ Poverty-relative or absolute. • . v " i = :.;r 

h. , Rundown housing-dilapidation is rot uniform* 

• ■; c. Crowding-high occupancy per room, rather than mere density 
per block, i \i ’• ■ ; *• . ' '1 , > % v 

di Concentration of lower-class people, 
v -• i Racial concentration; increasingly black or non-white 
'! h' L populations-* . ■ ■■ iJ-.'jU i ■ i 

f. Concentration of persons with Jow educational achievement, 

• , r r low skill level, and cultural X imitations. ^ 

: •> r g* Many welfare cases. «* 

h* Internal mobility-mainly moves within slum, from slum to 
slum, or to grey area. : 

:■:! , i. Crime-more crimes commit ted by adults and juveniles* 

j. Health problems -more people 5n slums arc physically ard 
; mentally 111; life expectancy is lower. 
r k * ; Broken families: higher divorce rate in slum; often 

: : : K '‘partial" families rather than broken families in slums 

due to fact, that parents were frequently not legally 
united to begin with, : •. 

v v * 1, Relocation problem-from urban renewal. ■ 

n. Inadequate community services ^street repair, policing, 
[garbage Collecting, etc. alsd ‘schooling, health and welfare 
. } >jr ^ gervicea* - 1 ■ V ■ £?•■= * vo 



- n* Isolation and alienation-soma merely isolated from main- 
stream of life; others not only separate from but against, 
■■v < ■ i the alienated* :.v /j*v - ri 

# ; . i. o . Dirt and fire basards* ■ 

p. Language .problems. ’ * > v % ^ r -‘- 

q. The slum atroosphera-the sum of the above parts-a . 
vi.v!JU i * ^ - qualitative factor of influence. -i .-.y; . : 

Jeff era, Camille, hiving Poor i Ann Arbor Michigan* ? Ann Arbor 
Publishers, 1967. . .. . • . * 



Irifetences.ah4 based pit participant observation study 

of fauHliei i "in public housing ^ro je l dt ip Washington, p.’C. 




.. .Inferences end generalisations based on observations 
• Generally parents, who are poor care deeply about the welfare 
children. They know what they want for themselves and their 
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v— children, This includes: better food, clothing, shelter, 

.education,' more stable- families geared to support, cooperative 
, husbands and fathers and the incone to reduce vulnerability 
to deprivation. . . ■■ • T 

2* A pattern, of social differentiation among the poor in public 
housing is leeid mainly on extent to which families believe 
ifchey have the potential to escape it. i v» * 

3. lack of- sufficient rxmey and its irregular flow restrict 
chi*d, tearing options and force a continuous rear rant ament 
of priorities among food* shelter, clothing, health, education, 
recreation and other demands. 

4. The family environment of a poor family may fluctuate markedly 
; r over relatively! brief periods of child-reating time; 

i\ opportunities for ^growth and development aa» vary markedly 
anting^ chi Idteu of different- ages and ordinal positions. 

5. i'p ee ^ patterns often vary markedly among children of the 
same family, and there appears to oei a lack of concern 
regarding grammar perhaps because language skills have low 
priority versus food, shelter, clothing, etc. • 

The lives of parents in many poor families are marked by 
extreme loneliness; accentuated by awareness of the lack of 
self-determination and of their disproportionate susceptibility 
to the unpredictable * : i f •• '• 

Families in ’the project with the most inadequate and uncertain 
incomes appeared to have the moat extensive communication 

si.;’-, networks in the projects. These are seen as adaptive net- 
works, essential for survival* which facilitate the exchange 
. ; of jm^ll goods -and services araonp; peon le constantly caught 
.with sma’i lacks. *. ' * . • '- r *~ 

8. The presumed inability of some poor parents do delay 

't gratification is less a matter of lack of will power, self-* 

. iTControl or lower cla^s norms than it is a matter of realistic 
v. ’ and r.^ional responses to chronic uncertainty and vulnerability 
*:o the coutingincies of poverty, : . • 

9. The most rejected and f rovnedi unori problem behavior of many 
• :k. ipoor r parents is-leee ^matter. of not knowing better, or of 

. not having the ability to act differently, than it is a matter 
of (depressed) mood; this mood is critically related to the 
•: presence ano absence of money with which to satisfy wants (to 
t .-W allow: a minimum of self-determination) . r 

10. Many of the urban poor straddle poverty and: affluence, ext i biting 

complex, fluctuating mixtures ^of the living situations, styles, 
possessions and tastes of different clasts. - ; - 

11. T>l are indications 8 ' that the tolder^ child in some poor 

families is in a particularly vulnerable position — more likely 
to be isolated in the family and to have a less satisfying 
relationship with: the mother because of l the relative absende ; 
of play experience, etc. / v 

C.li Language of the poor is direct and frequently simply that 
the problet: of coaDunicatipo.ifl in being willing t<? listen to 
what ifl said and to respond with respeef and sincerity. 

2. Acceptance, access, confidence and competence are inpoi tent 
*. ijuar ies in dealing with the poor,* so * that 'hot being r 
> i-'ih indigenous may not matter.: '■ * * vr »*'■ ■ 

.'-O’ i * 
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Knopka, Glselai* The Adolescent Girl In' Conflict ; Ehgelwood, New Jersey: 

• r: Prentice Hall, i Inc w 1966, 

This book deals with Mrs. Knopka’s acquaintance and interaction 
with 181 adolescent girls between fourteen and nineteen years of 
age. Ilia Majority of tha girls had been adjudicated delinquent 
and were either in ah institution , reformatory , on probation, or 
on parole* A smaller number of girls (76) were institutionalized, 
unwed, pregnant girls. Mrs. Knopka states that the unwed girls 
were more middle' class than were the girls adjudicated delinquent. 
She states that the large part of the girls interviewed were white, 
(as typical for Minnesota where the study was done) , but that there 
were also Indian and Negro youngsters in the group. 

B. 1. Every person needs human coimnuni cation* at all ages; inter- 
dependence with other human beings, is essential to human 
survival. 

Most of i these ; delinquent .gi< is come from economically deprived 
families in which the parents themselves live in frustration; 
poverty ia not only economical but also poverty of knowledge; 
children are not a "joy' 1 in this atmosphere, but a nuisance, 
particularly when they begin to assert their need for 
independence; they are handy for parents to use in ventilating 
their anger. 

Many lower-class families are mother-present homes in which 
the father lg absent or was never present. 

Most delinquent youngsters meet, admits as authority figures 
only and not as individuals also capable of love. 

5. Most teachers, social workers, policemen, do not live in the 

neighborhood with these girls; they are seen as "strangers' 1 
with power. • * * 

6. To some of these children, the desk symbolizes the powerful, 
loveless authority; the desk becomes the barrier. 

7. Frequently even teachers are so removed from the "real world" 
of these girls that they are known as "they" arid not as 
figures recognizable in the girls 1 world. 

8. These girls especially resent what they term as the "phoniness" 

of adults, particularly insincerity, failure to live up to 
tl iir own preached ideals. . » 

9. B« :auae the authority figure Is so removed and unreal, 
presenting the girls with only demands and restrictions, and 
not presenting a giving side, the girls retaliate by . * 

expecting perfection. 1 

10. Tt\esG girls hate easily made broken or forgotten- promises. 

11. Many girls have Internalized the feeling of not being wanted 
to such a degree that they take over the attitudes :of those 
who despise them. 

12. Frequently these girls are delinquent in a 'V^sive" fona;i 
i.e. they truant, they do not answer question^ they fail 
grades f; they ''hang around"; they ofteq Infuriate adults 
because o¥; their remote, unapproachable nature*,. 

1 It is cbtfBirfdtably easier for these girls to t(ci in the way 
they are expected to &ct f .l.e.: delinquently , than to attempt 
to change their behavior. * 

■ ‘-'108 
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: ,Jo the girls here considered, the fight against race and 

prejudice Is a personal battle; they are not attached to or 
or identified with any organization; there is not a sense of 
1 "we" father "it". 

15. Many f o! the girls are noc sure of their own attitudes because 
* they do not engage in any sorting out of their feelings or 
working through conflicts* 

16* Oii ; the lnf£$<;uent initial sharing of their feelings, the girls 
felt ashamed for having done this personal thing. 

17. Personal lonelluess may "drive” girls to joining a crowd; 
however , these associations ere usually more of physical 
proxiiity than any strong form of interaction; being in a 
crowd assuagds loneliness and fear* 

18. "So acceptable outlet for aggression* no way to relieve the 
guilt stemming} from behavior they themselves despise, no hope 
of ever regaining a sense of self-worth, little or no sense 

i * r of being protected, essential loneliness~All these increase 
the self*hate» Jut the destruction process dd*a ndt atop 
i with this* It is known that people who have little or no 
self-respect find it difficult to respect others* Hatred 
turns against other* individuals and groups. The degraded 
ones find their victims. 

19. The behavior of these girls usually leads to rejection by 
the community, general experience of having no success 
recognized, increasingly low self esteem, then more behavior 
which increases the feeling of worthless, vicious cycle, 

Kolodny, R*L. "Ethnic cleavages in the United States: a historical 

reminder to social workers, 1 ' Social Work , 1969, 14 (1>, pp. 13-23, 

The author suggests ethnic differences should be considered along 
with class differences. ' , 

A.l. Ethnic cleavages have persisted along status lines which 
, remain very . similar through time. 

2. Rank ordered; ethnic groups fall thus: 1 

a. Canadians, -British, and North European, 

; b*} Slavic South Europeans, Jews, and American Indlaha, 

c. Orientals, Mexicans, Near Easterners, and Negros. 

3. Groups at the low eud of the scale are characterized in 

terms alien to dominant American values. *.• 

4. Inter-ethnic relations have always been characterized by 
tension in America. 

. .. ; 5, Ethnic tensions persist and ethnic awareness continues to 
■. : r ■■ . . * play a prominant part in the self^perception of American 
... ; children*. ' ^ ‘ . r ^ 



Kraft, Ivor* ; "Child welfare* services: am.essay review," Social 

Service Review , 1967. 4.1, 419-427, 

B .l.'Cainsinchilrf.'ytelfareseryicesare not purely for the sake 
of all-out efforts to help country 1 ? children; rather tfiey 
are by-products of * technological advances, 
a. Scimpihg of education results in millions of drop outs 
l and a high percentage of functional illiterates. 

c 1 
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.. b. Refusing to provide comprehensive medical care as a right, 

j .. , resuits in millions of children with noor teeth, faulty 

vision, and untreated diseases. ’ * ■ '- 

c. Falling to Invest a necessary 4 or 5 billion dollars per 
annum in needed youth services leads to hiqh youth 
unemployment, wasted talents, 20% of the brighter high 
school students not going, on to college, and a failure to 
deal adequately with juvenile delinquency. . 

2. Child welfare services have not only failed to progress, they 
* have backtracked to a pre-depression standard. (Gives 

example of payments to AFDC families.) * 

3. America's welfare services are less comprehensive than those 
of many other industrially developed nations. 

4. U.S. la exceptionally laggard in provision of preschool 

, services. i rvi N •! 

Mayer, Uerta and G* Schamas s. "Long term treatment for the disadvantaged . 

Soci a l Casework . 1969, 50(3), 138-145. . 

Theoretical article with case illustrations as support. 

0 V' * i 1 ' • ■ * k * ‘ 

B. ]L. Characteristics of the ’'disturbed 11 child raised in poverty 

include: • r . . r - •••• = - 

a. He has , received in general inadequate nurturing,: during hi* 

, early childhood. ? v i-c t . , ; " 

. b, V* is likely to have an extremely poor eelf-*image, to lack 

^go skills and to see the world as a pervasively hostile, 

.... . ^Inconsistent environment. . , V * , . 

c. He feelf rejected not only by his parents but also by the 

/ . . . ; school and. the community.., \ - - 4 < ’ - /•; . ; 

d. His attitude Upward an ageiMy. is marked by suspicion, 

, . > discouragement and hostility, especially if he is Negro 
or Puerto Rican. , • >>. 

2. Negro and Puerto Rican* families. . r ; i' r. n . ■ 

[:L a. Families show a greater tendency to project problems onto 
the school or community because of the many reality 
problems in their lives apd early emotional deprivation, 
t. Families are extremely . distrustful of agencies Lin early 
contact^ dpe. to previous negative experience with welfare 
agenries^ or of^her^ government agencies. 
r ' $•" Often ;fchg mother In a v§ry large family cannot recrember 

impprtant r details because, overwhelmed by » a progression of 
Sirths, shells ^unabie to individualise her children, 
di Cultural attitudes toward time are also significant and 
, ic late^e#s or«^uikept appointments are not uncommon; often 
'thi#.ls : passiye aggressive reaction to pressure from a 
punitive authority >.■ ^ ^ ■ .* F 

C. l. Such children need to develop trust In another human being 

whiqh qan be fostered, by contact with a benign pets on who 
can.io^^^e the pleasure of learning and establish reasonable 
f edMC4tional goal$ # . , . - * - > 

.,2. ,Chi^d A pfust be given selected Ufa experiences that will 
- ^ . increaaq his serue of ego. adequacy and independence v 

3. Wit^ j^ldten with learning difficulties it Is advisable to 
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j ... have the remedial tutor also functioning As the therapist, 

when the members of the family are unable to recognize or 
accept emotional problems but are willing to accept the 
less threatening service of tutoring. 

' . , .. I ■ '■ ,J ■ . : ’*'S ('** : ? ‘ * ‘ 

Heeds, Donald R> "The white ego ideal: implications for the heirecial 

. t treatment relationship." Smith College Studies In Social Work , 

1967 , 37 , 93 - 105 . * : - - ' ; , 

Experimental a tudy regarding the effects on race and social class 
in aspiring behavior . : . f . ; . * ..... * 

A. l. Social class was found to have a significant effect of 

aspiration while the race of the subjects acting alone did 
not Have such a significant effect. ; 7 * ( 

2 . Although the general hypothesis concerning race (that race 
would have an effect on the level of the aspiration) was not 

! r _ .supported, the direction of the aspirations of the over-all 

class groups waa strongly associated with race* This Was 
due to the fact that aspirations were significantly influenced 
by the combined effects of race and social class. (p,*.0Qi) 

a. while the over-all lower class group aspired lowgr than 
the over-all middle class group, the white lower class, 

•; : > I1 i considered separately, had very high aspirations. 

b. the mean aspiration score of the lower-class group was 

depressed by the markedly low aspirations of lower-class 
Negro subjects. - 

c. the extremely high goals of the Negro toiddle class group 

: ^ elevated the mean aspiration score of the over-all middle- 
class group, despite the lower more realistic aspiration 
, ; scores of white middle class subjects^ - ’ ' ~ 1 

3 , Although; the interaction of the race and social class of 
subjects and the race of the experimenter had no significant 
effect on asplratlous, the combination of the social class of 

i . subjects' and" race of the experimenter had a profound effect 
(p**01).. - * • •• r /*■ • v: ’ * ' ' V. ' * 

* j at bothvNegfO and white lower class groups had significantly 
< . lower aspirations with Negro, than with white experimentorq. 
. b. the aspirations of the middle-class subjects were not 
significantly affected by the race of the estpefimenter. 

■ <This. finding is somewhat illusory since the exceptionally 
: high scores of middle class Negro subjects ire rfe grouped 
, . v tightly around the ideal goal introduced As the maximum 
Store possible? ’ Despite the over-ill ceiling .effects 
r the scores -;of middle class Negro subjects 'iret'e somewhat 

} higher with white experimenters, aithdugh hdTt significant 
to the level of confidence employed in this study* 
c. white: middle class Subjects showed no shifts io\aapirations 
when confronted by experimenters of different ySc4s. 

B. l.A white experimenter with lower class white youngsters 

■egged to confront them with the discrepancy between, fhair 
real circumstances* and their ideal goals. In this setting 
they strove to attain the ideal; however * as noted above, this 
O v.v Led to their holding high, unrealistic aspirations. 

ERIC 
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2. There iff. an indication that less pressure may be experienced 
in setting a level of aspiration (01 part of lower class 

.white child) in the presence of a Negro examiner. Lower class 
whites may attribute greater sensitivity and understanding to 
Negro worker because of worker's unfavorable social position. 
While the Negro worker is at some distance from the ideal of 
, the lower class white he may be seen as having greater 
empathy for the vlte’s social handicaps. In this situation! 
the need to compensate for felt inadequacies may be minimized. 

3. Lower class Negro youngsters scored low in presence of both 
white and Negro experimenters; they assumed a defeatest 
attitude toward their goals. This implies that low initial 
goals by lower-class NSegro kids may be set with workers of 
either race. 

4. Clinically, lower class Negro clients may fantasy "rescue" 
by neither the socially impotent teal father nor by the 
abstract, hostile white model. Negro worker, like real 
father, may be seen as unable, by his own "helplessness" to 
provide enough. White worker may represent the unattainable 
white ego ideal. With white worker, the lower-class Negro 

‘ * Is confronted by the extreme discrepancy between his position, 

as well as society’s assignment of inferiority to him. 

Findings suggest that an initial elevation of aspirations may 
result from client's pretence is necessary with Negro worker 
because of the projected feelings of low esteem. Since lower 
class Negro subjects set extremely low, unrealistic goals 
even when provided with a frame work of success, their 
situation is singularly tragic. External factors seem to 
make little difference In terms of a positive influence on 
their willingness or ability to strive toward ideal goals. 

Meyer, Carol H. "Individualizing the Multi-problem family," Social 
Casework , 1963 (5), 44, 367-272. 

Descriptive article with recommendations for treatment of multi- 
problem families. 





' 3 , 
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Characteristics of multi-problem families: 

Main or universal characteristic is poverty. 

Chronic economic dependency shown in periodic unemployment, 
indebtedness, inadequate housing, poor standafcds of house- 
keeping, conspicuous maritsl discord, school failure, 
delinquency; chronic illness, alcoholism, drug addiction 
(narcotics). 

Repetition of their difficulties in succeeding generations. 
Are often members of racial minority groups, newcomers or 
marginal workers. 

Are resistant to offers of help from social agencies. 

A large part of answer to multi-problem family is seen in 
eliminating economic insecurity. 

Working with multi-problem families does not .involve dealing 
with new clinical entities or "i owe r- cl as si sms but requires 
dealing with universal psychosocial probldtaa exacerbated by 
poverty, lack of resources and rejection. 
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■: > r ' : j; : 7ttnl 1168 that fail to' meet socially approved standards (are 
'deviant "in some respect) , nay be reflecting particular 
r subcultural attitudes or the result of grinding poverty and 

’ *'?. .■ ■ i- ■ disutimi nation. * r 

r : - . 1 . t 4. Treatment br working with xhe multi-problem family must be 
’> ‘-based'tfri an Understanding of the individual fardly and its 

= pathology as well as directed toward removing obstacles to 
- family ’a efforts to meet expectations of the community* 

' ■> *5;’ "Reaching out" to these families 1 b necessary to help them. 

Miller* Walter B. Focal Concerns of 1 lower-claos culture. In Louis A, 
: ■ Fernan/ Joyed L.' Kornbluh, and Alan Haver (eJs.), Poverty in 
After lea . ** Arm Arbof, The University of Michigan Press, 1965. 
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. B . 1,. There ia a substantial portion of America whose values, 

behaviors ax>d life patterns are products of a distinctive 
cultural, ay^em, the "lower class". 

2. ^ Evidence suggests that this cultural system is becoming 
increasingly distinctive and that the size of the group 1 b 
... ... increasing, . . .. r j : 

\ 3. Thfs distinctive, life-style group is characterized by a set 
of focfitl concerns, i.e. areas, or issues which are of common 
concern . / ; • , . * - 

4. Concern ov$r ’'.trouble'' is. a dominant feature of lower class 

' ufe. . 5 "• ■/ ! * v 



r . 
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a. trouble represents bphavior or ? .situation leading to unwelcome 
involvement wit n officials and agencies of middle class* 

b. getting into rtoub" i and staying out of trouble represent 
j&a,,or issues for "^ales.and females of all ages in lower 
ciasseis* 

c. in middle classes, the major evaluative tool for each other 
is "achievern^t" but. in lower classes per ons are* very .often 
evaluated along "lew-abiding and; non^law-abiding" dimensions* 

d. "trouble-non trouble prcducing" behaviors are/bofh a basis 
for defining statds, as well as an internalized conflict 
potential for the individual. 

e. which of the two behavior types valued depends on the 

person ?nd i)l 8 current circumstances. . ? ,\y. 

f . in many ^instances , ther^ ip overt committment, to lav- 

, abiding behavior but covert committment to uon-lav-abiding 
behavior. ■ * 

g. J'getting into trouble" is sometimes ovprtly recognized as 

prestigious, e*g. in groups and gangs. \ . : ; t 

, h* for a : ,8ubstantial , portion of l<jverTcla8ses , ^getting into 

trouble .JLfl/nct i in itself , considered prestigious! but it is 
implicitly recognized as a means to , other f valued ends, e.g* 
the covertly valued: desired "to bg.cared fpr* and subject 

. ‘ external constraints, or t oyertly valued s^ate of 
excitement or r!sk. * v * v ■ 

5. "Toughness" is another, focal concern in lower piass life. 

4* .the 1 love r~c las 3. concept .of Roughness represents >a compound 

V of qualities e t g, physical prowass (posses sips of strength, 
endurance; and athletic skill).,, masculinity (symbolized by 
coupler of arts and avoidances, e.g. tatooing and absence 
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v ‘ 1 sentimentality). , and having bravery In' the face of 

; ‘physical threat. Models for combination of "tough" 

* ^ ir ;:; * qualities Includes movie gangsters apd Cowboys 

b^ G^rieeie df intense Concern about "toughness" in lover-clase 
life is probably relate: to fact that many xower-class 
males arb reared in female- dominated households and iack 
? ' consistent male models with whom, they can identify and 

fr bra whom they can derive the essential components of a 
"male role”. Since women serve as the primary identifica- 

I : v; ti6n object itl pre-a^oleccent years, the almost obsessive 

' concern with masculinity expressed by lower class males is 
probably a type of compulcive rea t ion- format ion , 

■ 6. Excitement is a fecal concern area for members of the lower- 
class ' ' : '• 

a* for many lower-class individuals life rhythm fluctuates 
bdtwebh periods Of relatively routinized, repetitive 
♦Activities and sought situations which provide great 
emotional stimulation 

* ;b. many of ttost predomittapt lower-class characteristics are 
related to ‘this search for excitement and thrill 
: 1. Highly prevalent use of alcohol by both sexes 

2. Widespread use of all forms of gambling 

3. Recurrent "nights on the town" involving a patterned 
set of behaviors in which alcohol, music, and sexual 

' J adventuring f are major components, 
c. other pfedotain&nt,' characteristic behaviors of lower-class 
life ‘counter-balance the risk-thril aspect; these behaviors, 
e.g. 'hanging around" , "shooting the breeze", etc., involve 

II ‘ ; long petlods of relativ inactivity or passivity. 

c. "a definite periodicity eXist^ iri the pattern of activity 
relating to the two 1 Aspects of lexcitement 1 dimension. For 
many lower-class individuals the venture into the high 
world of alcohol, sex, and fighting occurs regularly once 
'*~a j veek, With interim periods devoted to accomodating to 

• ; possible consequences of thdse periods, along Vi th recurrent 
: * resolved not to become ;so involved again." 

7. Related to the thrill quedt is andther focal conedtn, fate. 

' *'-*'*&/ thafe Are ‘two ends of this concern, - "lucky", and "jinxed" 
b. faatty lovbr bids i individuals feel that 'they* have relatively 
little control over thair lives, that their f lives are 
* subjected tb a set of forces ! . ' * ';** " ’ * l ' : 

’ ' c; : this "set of forces" is riot directly related to the super- 

- * natufai Wit rather to "destiny" ( V *; ' 

d* frequently this often implicit 'yiev of , the world is 
^ • associated trith a Con cep tic. i of the ultimate futility in 
f - ;v Vorking toward the achievement of* set goals; failure or 
success of such goals is predicted on the basis of a 
‘ ; - ; - v -V projected '"face with" or^’fate against' 1 state ^precluding 
ady effort ^ '■ ' ‘ ‘ ' 

a. performance of sord^^lcajl/ ritualistic acts ‘is a frequent 
; '.Attest* to change one's luck-unlubky state ' * * 

f * : 'f . of fantasy itf 'prevalent in connection with the 

-* isdUe. A.g. : fantasied "break" in.lifo, that once 
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■ things "start going your way", life will continue to hold 
good luck for : individual; hence the continued effort via 
gambling, etc, to "make a big killing 11 absorbs energies and 
r there is little persistent efforts within s conventional 
f * occupational channels tr achieve like rewards* 

8. Autonomy is another focal concern of the lower-class 

a t the extent and nature of control over individual’s behavior 
has striking distinction between what is overtly valued and 
whap is covertly valued * { , - 

b. overtly, there is frequently expressed resentment of the 
.... { idea of external controls on individual’s behavior, e.g. 

"no one’s gonn* push me around" 

c. in lower-class culture, "authority" is fr<iquently concept- 
ually connected with nurturance; to be restricted or 
firnfly controlled is "to be cared for 11 v .. 

d. thus, overtly negative evaluation of superordinate authority 
. ." is Often expanded to care or protection as well, "I can 

take care of myself” 

e. actual behavior patterns, however> reveal marked discrepencj 
between expressed attitude and what Is covertly valued 

f. many lower-class individuals appear to seek out highly 
restrictive environments where external controls prevail 
end are exerted on their behavior 

1, e,g, army, mental institutions, prisons, etc, 

2, while in such environments, the individual constantly 

f ( | expresses resentment of such authority, but upon discharge 
• \ j often seems to appear to try to get back into the 

i;i '. " ‘ environment, . , * 

g. since being "controlled" is equated with being "cared of", 
attempts are frequently made to test the strength of the 

.\' t authority to see if it retnalna+firm. If authority remains 
. firm, the individual is reassured at the same time he 
. - , ' • V sees resentment. 

' h, this is fijeqveatly the situation with "problematic" 

. ^ behavior of lower-class children in schools; their behavior 
does not cotsman the coercive controls (from teachera, etc.) 
implicitly sought by their behavior, it,.; 

; 9. Following cultural practices which are essential elements in 

f the lower-class life pattern automatically violates certain 

* legal norms* /. ?/ ' ..,> 10 -’- -V v . *,-• ... • ,• . - 

10, Where there are both law-abiding and non-law-abiding 

j alternatives forgetting similar rewards, the non-law-abiding 
avenue frequently offers greater, more immediate reward with 
comparitively smaller investment of energy, . 

11, The Remanded (or sanctioned) response to certain situations 
in lowered as s culture involves the commission of illegal 
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acte. * . , ... 

12, A large body of interrelated attitudes, behaviors, and values 
characteristic of lower-class "ife are designed to support 
the features of the lower-class way of life, . . 

13. In areas in which theso features differ from those of the 

. middle, class, action oriented to the achieverr^Mt of the lower- 
y, class life pattern may violate norms of middle class and may 
be perceived by it aa deliberate non-conformii .havior, 
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14. Non 4 - con farming is not the dominant motivation for the behavior, 
rather it is lower-class by-product behavior. 

Mogulf, Melvin B.; "Involving low-income neighborhoods in anti- 
; delinquency programs, '■ So cial Work , 1965, 10, 51-59. 

B.J-., Poor in this society have difficulty obtaining every conceivable 
thing they need; this difficulty becomes, in effect, the 
definition of their poverty. 

2. The poor, by the nature of their circumstances, are forced 
into a continuing relationship with public agencies. 

3. Society provides legal entitlement to a range of resources, 
but attached to this legal entitlement are certain eligibility 
requirements. 

4. There are legal means (via eligibility requirements) by which 
the poor can be cut off from these critical resources. 

5* Le^s easily identifiable, informal ways also exist bv which 
public agencies can divorce themselves from the poor, or short 
change them in service delivery of resources to which they are 
legally entitled, e.g. unequal medical care via welfare status; 
school personnel often treat low-income parents condescendingly; 
discriminatory housing policies. 

6. Disadvantaged who are rejected by public agencies have no other 
alternative resources; often they do not know how to fight back. 

MCCabe, Alice R, "Forty forgotten families*" Public Welfare* 1966, 24, 
(2), 150-171. p ~ 




Descriptive study of 40 AFDC one parent families in East Harlem. 

(Negro and Puerto Rican). ^ • * 

A. l. Relating to the mothers 

a. 2/3 had been at some time legally married 

b. 3/4 had at least one out of wedlock child, but many of 
these unions lasted from two and a half to six years — not 
a "fleeting" relationship indicating not promiscuous 
orientation but desire for permanent relationship with a 
nan. 

c. few had finished high school but inost Indicated regret for 

leaving school. ’ = 

d. all had experienced disappointment in men (all were 

separated) * • ‘ 

e. 60% of toothers and 50% of children had at ledst xme chronic 

or acute medical problem. ^ 

2, Relating to the children 

a, only 14% rated as good on general adjustment in school; 

'■ absence rate higher than general school population. 

b* projection psychological teats showed poor ability in 

■ ■ abstract reasoning .vocabulary, general information, confused 

sexual identification and marked orality. 

B. l. Relating to the mother 

a* Hosts had an emotional hunger that drove them unconsciously 
but relentlessly from one unsatisfying relationship to 
another (which partially accounts for their image as 

■ irresponsible and immoral.) . ' 

us 
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r; rt ^Identified material patterns they established with their 
children -as . ,.*■ -■ i -i . 

1. ovf rprotective — restrictive of childs' outside activities! 

2. underprotective — pushing child to assume responsibilities 
before he has the ab-lity; generally they are harsh in 
dealing with the children, yet don't control them; 

' ' 3’. the sibling mother — is frequently competitive with her 

'children, does not control tiem. \ 

2* Relating to the children 

a. Severe, chronic familial and environmental deprivation and 
disorganization aeen as cause of: 

1. acting out of behavior 

2 . poor impulse control 
3* pervasive anxiety 

k\ unsatisfactory and fragmented relationships 

5; diminished capacity forMearofng 

6;* lack of Aelf-esteen and negative self-concept 

b. Children bften lacked knowledge of family background, make- 
up, ages, birth places and even their own birthdays 

•« •■c f - Learned to have constant vigilance and earn money when very 
you ng{ how to take care of themselves 1 and younger siblings 
was learned early. ", 

C. Recommendations.’ 

;i - Without greater' intervention for heed in increasing funds, 

budgeting home management, interpersonal relations, dependency 
problems And parent-chiid relationships for mothers .and 
children there will be an endless cycle of dependency and defeat. 

Parkham, T.M. Jim. "The horrendous facts of poverty" - the culture of 
poverty." Public Welfare , 1968, 26(3) >193-199. 

B.l. Most insidious, tendency of poverty oubcultures in the 

production- of a pattern of failure. in adults and children . 

■ ’ a. Hope, faith and initiative are replaced by resentment, 

.. : despair tend apathy as events of life in poverty make clear 

the overwhelming odds. 

b. Public welfare up to now has neither the understanding or 
.... * resources to break the cycle. 

2. It is a mistake to assume the poor have simply a present 
Orientation without regard for the future; the poor think 
about the future but they have the feeling it will be just 

.vuiv like tha past. * i ’ *■ 4 * • 

3. Poor people with meager welfare grants move from one crisis 
to another — this week the rent, next week no food* r They are 

■ r. .unable to. consume ’in a consumer economy. 

4. The poor spend. a higher percentage of their incomes on durable 
• goods such as appliances^ radios, television sets, and phono- 

graphs because they have the same Weaknesses as the rest of 
American consumers hub also use these items to pawn when 
money rune out. .* r ■ ' 

5. The poor often cannot make economical volume quantity purchases 

the supermarket due to j. • -• : 

a. , Lack of available jcapital to invest ih 'large* quantity 

b. Lack of storage space safe from ratssnd other peats, and 
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refrigeration for large amounts of perishables 
c. tack of convenient transportation for this. 

6. The poor are. more likely to use neighborhood stores where 

prices are higher but service relationships are more 
personalized , - < 

7. As poor are generally greater credit risks, those who cater 
to them generally charge maximum rat e3. 

C.l. Money grants must be raiaed^eo poor have more adequate incomes. 

2. Less complicated application systems and presumptive eligibility 
arrangements in pub. ic assistance are needed. 

3. Public welfare should utilize lower level personnel recruited 
from client groups and in opening such jobs avoid creating 
nore "dead-end jobs". 

Piven, France^. "Participation of residents in neighborhood community 
action programs," Social Work , 1966,11(1), pp. 73-80. 

Ai Characteristics of the Urban Poor which contribute to 
disorganization and political ineffectiveness. 

1. Low Income people are overwhelmed by concrete daily needs. 

2. Their lives are often crisis-ridden, deflecting from concern 

, ,, - with other issues. v f . . . . 

3. They often have no belief in their ability to effect the 
world in which they live. 

4. Institutions whose services might offer Incentives for low 

. income . Interest and activity aro often effectively isolated 
from the low income cqmunity by their structure, practices, 
and cultural style. * f 

B.l. The essential dilemma In gaining participation is that 

V participation and Influence depend on a wide range of social 
and economic capabilities. 

2. Strategies intended to induce participation may set directions, 
biit sustained and effective part id ip at ion, depends on allocation 
to these communities of social and economic benefits that are 
the resources for participation and influence. 

Piven, Frances arid R.A. Cloward. 'The case against; urban desegregation," 
Social ffork » 1967, 12(1), pp. 12-21. 

A. 1. . Demographic trends: reveal that negroes are becoming the 

. largest group in the central areas of many large cities, and 
that frhitea .are vanishing from the inner city . 

2. Diverse economic backgrounds may be more important than 

. r. economic diversity! Mixing middle class students with lower 
r classhasa beneficial effect on lover class students and does 
.not diminish achievement levels in either group. 

3. Lower class negro rchools are significantly inferior- to 

middle class white schools. » ■.■ ■ ■ *.:■ 

B. l. Schemes for providing: the best "mix" ofmiddle class white 
, and ghetto children, either bussing or "educational parks" 

irfe impractical or ineffective. : . 

d.l.Ai though schopls that are racially and economically hetero- 
geneous ire probably superior, removing class inequities of 
teachers and programs is a more realistic goal. 





2. Ghetto 'residents need mearia to organize separately and a 
heightened awareness of the distinctive goals to which 

: r organizations must be directed. Separatism is a precondition 
for eventual penetration of ruling circles and achievement of 
full economic integration, 

3, Integration should be understood* not as the mingling of 
bodies , but as participation in and shared control over major 
institutional spheres. Communal associations should be 
developed which are the bases for power, instead of dispensing 
a community that is powerless, 

Piven, Frances and R, Cloward , "Separation vs, integration: a 

rejoinder," Social Work , 1967, 12(3), pp. 110-111, 

A. theoretical answer to Funnye and Schlffmau criticism. 

B. l. Funnye & Schiffman, In attacking authors for failure to 

comprehend the demoralization and depersonalization of life 
in ghetto, join others in contending that the negro community 
is pathological nnd negro personality is deformed, 

2. Children may ttot be learning for lack of pride, but surrounding 
r them with whites or submerging negroes in the majority only 
continues the historical trend whereby nfegroes saw themselves 
through white eyes attd had their own feelings of personal and 
creative worth dependent on white feelings V' # : 

C. l, Increased black pride, black solidarity, black power,' 

2, Fight majority prejudice* with a strong countervailing ethnic 
community which can expert power to make negro ghettos as 
suitable a place to live as white ethnic communities , 

1 •• • ■ i ■ 1 J C ■ ■ ■ r r. : ! - ■ ■ 

Powledge, F,, To Change a Child , Chicago: Quadrangle Books, 1967, 

A. .A report on the Institute jfor Developmental Studies sponsored 

by the an ti-Def auction League. of B'nai B’rith on its program 
for early education of the disadvantaged, 

B. l. In speaking of intervention at an early age to make up for 

cultural lack in home environments, the report points out 
, r that some general qualities are necessary in education if 
success is to be had. they are committment, adventure, 
patience and courage. 

C. '""It is our hypothesis that the disadvantaged child needs' a 

specially sequential curriculum, designed to build cognitive 
skills and improve linguistic and perceptual abilities. This 
' Ctnrriculum should be contrived through at least €he first 
three 'school years in addition to thO two pre-school years if 
f the dltiAdvahtaged child is to develop the more logical and 
abstract thought processes needed for learning and academic 
success < Hie Institute has been developing a VeqaeOted 
curriculum which emphasized the dove lopment^ of a positive 
self concept and a high motivation level." « 

The iaat portion of the book demonstrates that such intervention 
does work as indicated by some statistical data. Hence the author 
believes that they are heading in the right direction. 
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Schorr, Alvin. Housing policies and poverty * In Hanna Meisnner (ed.), 
* Poverty in the Affluent Society , London: Hamper and Row, 1966. 

B.l.The poor person tends to be la block dweller and not to feel at 
' * *' home outside his neighborh ?od, 

2. The poor pefsior.'e orientation is a product of his background, 
removing him from this background sweeps away all of this 

■ security. ' r 1 ■ '- : 

3. One effedt of the separation of the housing of the poor from 
other areas is that some of the poor get the idea that they 
are beidgrdaliberately sealed off from others. 

4. The attitudes of the poor are an adjustlve response to what 
ia going on around them. 



Simon, Arthur, Faces of Poverty , New York: Macmillan, 1966. 

A clergyman's account of urban poverty through descriptive analysis 
of five families. 

B. l. The Negro, Northern or Southern, Is trapped in a vicious cycle 

of discrimination in employment, housing and education that 
loeks him in poverty. 

2. The poor today have a proportionally smaller share in the 
nations' wealth than yesterday's poor enjoyed; also, yesterday's 

• poverty Watf the usual starting point for better things— today 

it is the dead end. 

3. Self-rightebus moral superiority of the non-poor prevents us 

from working for real solutions to poverty end perpetuates 
myths about the poor that . . ; r \ 

a. they are lazy/ : . . - : ' 

b. don't want to work, 

c. loaif in comfort on welfare, / y 

d. allow themselves to be dirty, 

* e. live in slums, etc. ’ 5 ' 

4. Strength and virtues of the poor often overlooked, Examples: 

a. poor are more apt to be open about themselves than non-poor 
Who are more likely to be prisoners of pride, 

b. ate not impressed -with formalities or sophistication that 
tends to obscure rather than reveal, persons* 

5. The poor today are an isolated minority and thua are treated 
r as politically expendable. 

C. l. We must create enough jobs to go around and pay wage eamera 

who aupport families a living wage. . ■* 

. . 2. We need ouch more low income housing that permits the rich 

and / poor to live fids by side and not in isolation from one 
another, ( . .. . 

3. We need more educational resources in areas of maximum need 
(such $b Inner city areas) and greater Integration. 

4. We must spend public funds to wipe out poverty, and not just 

maintain it . . ,r . r .. . ... 




Smily, M, , andj H. Hiller (ed.),. Policy, Issues in yrban Education , New 
York: Free, Press* 1968. \ , 

A book of readings conc'erned with current issues with their con- 
comitant controversies. 
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'.i> the instrumental style points out that some 

‘prefer the taskmaster style and others the motivational style, 
Both argue a good case and there is little evidence that tips 
the scales, A mitigated taskmaster style could be the answer 
c . r -where success becomee Hie best motivation, A discussion of 
teacher-pupil relationship hinges on two aspects: 

1. that which concerns the teachei as an authority figure, and 

2. that which is personal and human, 

It is generally agreed the authority must impose a meaningful 
order for learning. This means order and not regimentation and 
requires, teacher ego-strength and confidence. The personal 
relationship dimensions are more complicated. , , 

2, The teacner-pupil relationship should not be sentimental but 
respect for the children and acceptance of the child as he is, 

3. The common problem of teacher resentment is discussed and 

* points out a very interesting problem. Teachers are trying 

for acceptance and style their own initiative and creativity 
to be accepted In their bureaucratic environment, Heqce they 
lack the ; courage to allow creativeness in their students, 

C.l. What is needed are teachers with courage to be creative and 
. j -allow freedom of growth in others < This means secure and 
mature .teachers * . ; - 

: 2. Suggestions for teacher selection and training are to select 
those who are already capable of firmness, and orderliness and 
, train. them to be more senaitive and accepting. This training 
. mesas totally ~nev methods and development of sophisticated 
selection devices. - 

3, Most significant point of debate methods , Two main views are 
reviewed: 

a. the core should be highly diversified, emotionally and 
Intellectually stimulating experiences. 

b. highly restricted, rigidly controlled training excerclses 
in which the teacher 'is motivator. 

Smitson, Walter ; 3. VThe group process in tearing culturally deprived 
psychotic* from Appalachia," Mental Hygiene , 1967, 41, 108-114. 

B.l. One ifafertdnt characteristic of a disadvantaged person in thi$ 

] country is a ladk of participation in group activities. 

2. Study has shown that 76% of the disadvantaged strata of the 
population is completey isolated from formal community 
association of any kind, e.g. Social clubs. 

3. The disadvantaged chaiapteristicjily hold feelings of deep- 
seated distrust of authority figures. 

4. The disadvantaged direct suspicion toward such figures as law 
'authorities, physicians, social workers, etc, 

5. The disadvantaged have strong convictions of being exploited 
and tbit" authority figures ar* never helpful. 1 ' 

6. They hold the belief that each oerson has got to v, look out for 
theuselves" because no one else will, 

7. Th« dlsadvantaged are characterited by impulse gratification; 
they cannot delay immediate gratification forVuture gain. 

8. Few disadvantaged adults have completed the :8th grade. 
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9. Nearly 50% of wives and mother* in these homes work outside 
t . home; this points to possible excessive role confusion. 

1 10. Employment of males among the disadvantaged is irregular and 

the struggle for existence becomes the central focus of most 
energy. 

11. Family instability is prevalent due to divorce, death, 
diesertic.i and/or separation. 

Social Service Review, 'Rootless children", (in notes and comments) 

1966, 40, 309.' 

B.l. Hundreds of homeless children pass through the courts yearly; 
some at;e successfully placed in adoptive homes, others are 
not; 1 

2. Minority group children are hard to place adoptively and they 
consequently remain under the auspices of the court and the 
socisl agency to which the court has assigned them! 

3. Social agencies responsible for these children (at least in 

‘ the court decision of three children presented in the comments) 
hold little hope of successfully placing them and seek 
extended placement for them in foster care homes as the 
alternative to the difficult task of placing them adoptively. 

4. Extended foster care placement means a series of foster homes 

and a status of being "just one more agency child without a 
family. n ■■:** ' 

5. The court in this instance was intolerant of discriminatory 
implementation of placement of children. 

Social Service Review, "The rights of children excluded from school’-:* 

(in notes and comments), 1967, :41, 306-308. • / 

B.l. In -the U.S. school system -'my groups of children are not 
given the rights to which ctiey are legally entitled;- among 
such groups is the group Of children whose behavior is 
disruptive to other children and 'the teacher *' 

2. The question ig raised (in Wisconsin, e.g.) concerning the 

state's responsibility to provide educational opportunities 
for, among others; children vith behavior and/or learning 
problem£ or those who are culturally and socially deprived 
and sufficiently disruptive to 1 be placed out of tfie regular 
classroom. . . ’ ‘ ' V’ .. ’ 

3. Constitutional interpretation (Wisconsin) is that the school 
has the right • in" a reasonable arid noh-arbitrai^ manner to 
exclude these children from the regular classroom; that, 
hdwever, thfe local school district mUst dot up Special 
educatoty programs for these Children In order to compensate 

‘ : ! /or denying these children their fundamental tight to attend 

pubri£ : 8cho6l{ r that failure of ; the local schotj] district to 

1 ‘ provide such compensatory programs places such responsibility 
upon the state. 

4. Alternative educational services to children .suspended from 

schohi ate being demanded in some areas, e.g. Hew York City, 
by various .civic organizations, f 

128 • 
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" ,/ a, full knowledge of school suspension is not available 

. .. because schools have no central "records concerning exactly 
. hov many children are suspended and for what reasons, and 
their fate once they are suspended* 

b. Suspension procedures: in spite , of hearings before schoo^ 

officials , the child is denied due process ; there io the 
assumption that reports regarding the child contain nothing 
but truths; neither child nor parents are permitted 
attorneys or other helps useful in presenting th* child's 
side of the case; the possibility that the teacher or 
system is partly at fault is ignored, 

c, suspension cannot be condoned as a substitute for the 
kinds of services that should be provided by the school 
system; however, the child often has no educational 
services or personal assistance after the school drops 

■ him, - ' ; *• *•••' • ■ v '■ " •' 

C.l* Suspension for longer than 5 days should be preceded by a 
hearing in which the child should be advised of his rights 
to be accompanied not only be his parents, but alrio a lawyer, 
if desired by child or family. • 

2* That upon suspension, the child be guaranteed immediate, 
alternative educational services; such services are to be 
provided by trained personnel. 

3. That complete information about suspension should be made 
available, including reports of vAiat is happening to every 
child who is suspended* 



Themes, Mary Margaret, "Children with absent fathers," Journal of 
Marriage and the Family , 1969 (1), 30, 89-96* 




Experimental study of the role of the father in socializing 
children, using two groups of low socioeconomic status children, 
one with father present (control), the other with father absent 
(experimental). All children tore Caucasians 9-11 years of age, 

A. V. Children in father absent homes more frequently .perceived 
the role activities of teacher, disciplinarian and protector 
as part of the mother's role, where as the other children 
. (from nwther-father families) more frequently viewed this as 
father l s role. 

2, Children in father-absent homes made fewer choices of father 
to carry out parental role activities and more choices of the 
mother than did the control t group . 

3, The degree of feeling and altitudinal Involvement with the 
.father was much leas for the children in father absent hones. 

4, There were no significant differences in hostile feelings, 

. either slid or strong, directed toward the fsthers who had 
left the home because of marital discord and the fathers who 
remained in the home, 

5, The moat meaningful outcome was the finding oi many 
similarities and few differences between children in the two 
groups. 

6, In a Comparison of peer relationships girls from father absent 
homes more frequently expressed a tendency to act out hostility 
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and belonged to fewer groups than girls from mother-father 
families. 

7. There is a similarity of perceived self-concept among the 

two groups. ..' . -i • • 

8. Data failed to support the assumption that boys vonld be more 
affected than girls by absence of a father and tended to show 
the opposite ,<i.e. girls are. more affected). 

B.l, In these low socio-economic status families the fathers who 
were present in the homes did not have a particularly warn 
or clooe relationship ; wlth their children, so one might not 
exoect the absence of the father to have a very great effect 
on these children. 



Thursz, Daniel. "Social aspects of poverty M . 
XXV, 179-186, 



Public Welfare , 1967 (3) 



O 

ERIC 



Descriptive and critical assessment of the meaning of being poor. 

A. l. The article points put the fiction that the poor are 

inarticulate; ( v 

a, Studies show poor people .speak English clearly with 
directiveness about themselves if not grammatically correct 

b. Failure by professionals .(including teachers) to communicate 
with the poor may be due to desire to "manage" then, not 

to listen or engage in constructive dialogue. 

2. The article points out fiction that hoor are cynical, 
apathetic and hard to reach 

a. Study showed people in one community (in Washington D.C.) 

. though discouraged still felt they could organize and 

improve the area. ; ■ , ' 

b. Poor have hone and desire to improve .their lot which does 
not die below the hard shield of suspicion and hostility. 

3. The article points out fiction that poor need spokesmen for 

thea . . .. .. . 

a. Attempts to have "poor election" systems in 3 cities 
filled; interpretation was that.thiq was due to labeling 
participants as poor (not all want to be so considered) , 

b. Poor need opportunity to organize and speak for themselves 
and not official spokesmen appointed by outside agencies : 
or self-appointed. 

B. l. It is a fiction that the poor like things the way they are 

and reject **the Good Life"!. ' 

2. Poor have middle class reactions of feelings of shame about 
pregnancy, out of wedlock, anger at being abandoned, concern 
for the future and desire for better life. . 

. ,3. Rejects fiction, of sole solution to problems of the poor 
(seen as non-hcuj»geneous groups without a separate value 
system, behaving rationally in their circumstances) and 
therefore rejects belief that poor need only . 
p* power . , s . 

b. education t ' 

c. money 1* . ‘ > 

d. professional services ■ . 

e. opportunity and Jobs. r 

C. l. Power, education, money, professional services and opportunity 

and jobB are all needed, , 
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Tidwell, William. ibofc at the self-hatred of the negro," New 
Perspectives , 1967, 1(2), pp. 1-19, 

Discussion and review of the literature of the development of 
negative self-concept, , * . . • * .v-.' ■' 

B,l, Ndgroes in American society are stigTpatiieds negroes identify 
with the atigmates and react to this identification in a 
self-deprecating way, 

2. Sucdeasful compensation for the negroe's negative self- 

: concept would be apathetic withdrawal, hostile indifference, 
hr a violent redefinition of values. 

3. Negro children internalize the reflection of themselves in 

the world around .them, and that reflection is largely 
negative. For example, in schools, he cannot identify. with 
predominantly white literature and middle class curriculum, 

. he gets no negro history. 

Recommendations: 

1. Negroes must recognize they are negroes and be proud of it. 

2, But not be incessantly bothered by coloti Help individuals 
develop dn identity separate from their color. 



Warden, S., Thd Xe‘f touts , r Hew York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 

• 1963. 

This book- is an analysis of the disadvantaged child, his back- 
ground, his school problems and some suggested cures. 
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C,l. "(Jures for a lower socio-^conbmic class background." The 
f author suggests that we must individualize the educational 
experience. This requires three things: 

1, a very thorough knowledge of the child, 

2 , adequate facilities, and • ; 

3, an appropriate metWd of approach. 

This means a comprehensive records system— electronic 
; equipment and the vise of aodem machine methods. Use of 
assistants in the ctaisvoom is recoocnended , Preschool 
programs, compensatory programs, integration of academic and 
social programs, teacher traihing should include group 
dynamics and exploration of sociocultural differences among 
children. 

2, "Cures for inadequate language facilities.". 

a. special compensatory programs designed to offer 

educationally stimulating pew experiences which necessitate 
ttof ^employing of lahguageV and intensive training in 
language development . 

: bV Electronic devices are lielpful and' release teachers to 
develop primary instructloqal oaterlbl. 
r: W Compensatory experiences' designed to raise the Lef touts 1 
I.Q.. level, 

d. Techniques for measuring non-verbal typefc of intelligence, 

e. Small group sessions using simple early taskb, ' 

f. Experiences to teach the skill of attention — encouraged 

to be imaginative and uae'lqngiiage skills often with rich 
regards. ' 

g. Efforts’ to foster understanding from advantaged peers, 

° ’ i • : 
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3* ‘'Cures for deprivations in family affiliations." - 
.a. foster ..parental interests e.g* , ppen houses , etc. 

b. nonprof ess ional aids to work with parents in an open door 
policy, . »-■ * 

. c. more male teachers—therefore salary changes etc. 

d. college and high school student help. 

e. counseling, specialists* coordinators, field trips, and 
libraries improved. 

f. curriculum contents around student interests. 

g. don’t isolate the disadvantaged — peer influence can be 
important. 

4. "Cures for status deprivation," 
cr; earlier compensatory measures 

small groups — partnerships, etc. 
deliberate group dynamics 

emphasis on social skills in compensatory training for 
peer acceptance ' 

e. extra-curricular activities so child feels he belongs 

f . use of advantaged students as role models 

5, "Cures for low levels of self-esteem, 11 

a. compensatory efforts with help from parents, teachers, 
peers, etc, Warm, supportive help 

b. counselor visits 

c. small successes go a long way 

d. avoid special classes 

e. get more experienced and effective teachers in these 
schools, special training of disadvantaged e.g, group 
dynamics, developmental psychology communicators, etc. 



b. 

c. 

d. 



Weinandy, Jane, L. Cary, M. Wagenfeld, and C. Willie. Working with the 
Poor . Syracuse, N.Y.: Syracuse University Press, 1965. 

Report of a three year family consultation service in public housing. 

A.l. The housing project manager, the * usehold, and the family 
consultant (social worker) each indicated a "nujor family 
problem." 

2, Problems involved family economics 33%, family relations, l2X 
housekeeping 15%, plus child behavior, health, neighborhood 
and community problems, illiteracy, and police contact, 

3. Families tended to see only one rather than multiple problems. 
The three judgmental perspectives saw major problems 
differently, and what was major from one perspective was 
*4or or non-existent from another, e.g. housekeeping was 

the major problem to management, 5th ranking problem to 
social workers, and completely absent from the families 1 list 
of problems . 

C, Useful service techniques: 

1, Importance of emotional concern - "caring". 

2, Use of active intervention. 

3, Directness - clients were confused by subtlety and wanted 
to know directly what had gone wrong with their situation, 

4, Use of a practical approach. 
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Wright, Mary W, Th6 Outskirts of hope. Ini Hanna Meissner (ed.). 

Poverty 1 in the Affluent Society * London: Harper and Row, 1966. 

A descriptive article concerning Appalachia. 

B.l. —It takes tine to be sympathetic, to listen/ to hear — to 
understand a human condition. 

Young, Wm. Jr. "The case for urban integration/ 1 Social Work , 1967, 
12(3) , pp. 12-17v ■ '• 

A. l. Disadvantaged negro students in schools with a majority of 

equally disadvantaged white students achieve better than 
negro students in schools with a majority of equally 
disadvantaged negro students. 

B. l. Segregation by definition means exclusion frota any chance to 

Influence society and advance self-interest; thus, segrgation 
can't be used to build organized "power, bases! 1 within the 
< poor, community. . . 

C. l. Entrance of negro into mainstream of nation's economic life 

is a top priority, and integration is, a prerequisite. 



\ 
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SECTION III 






In this section an attempt has been made to present lu more 
integrated form, the information contained in the abstracts,. This 
has been done by grouping items with similar content under nine 
major headings. The headings are: 

I The family unit 
II Negativism toward the poor 
III Impact of poverty 
IV Behavioral characteristics of the poor 
V Inferred psychological characteristics of the poor 
VI Characteristics of thought processes and verbal skills 
of the poor 

VII The disadvantaged Negro and ether minority groups 
VIII Education and the disadvantaged 

IX Recommendations for education of the disadvantaged. 

In the pages that fellow, each set of Items is presented in a 
standardized way. First a number of sub-headings are enumerated 
and the names of authors whose work is relevant are cited. Then all 
the sources for that section are listed. Then on subsequent pages 
appear the details relating to the sub-headings. Each set of Items 
is thus kept separate from the others. Such a separation should not 
be taken to imply that there is no common ground between them. In 
fact, the sets of items have been put in an order so that no great 
difficulty is experienced in passing from one to the next. 
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I , The Family Unit 

A. Definition 

GGistnar 6 LaSorte, 1964 

B . Sociological Characteristics of t he Hu It ip rob lem Family 

Ctesiraat 6 LaSorte, 1964 
Bernstein , 1964 
Meyer, 1963 

C . Psychologies 1 Characteristics of Hultiproblem F amily 

Geisoar A LaSorte, 1964 
Bernstein, 1964 
Meyer, 1963 
Thursz, 1967 

« ■ • 

D . Forma t ion and Dissolution of Fanily Uni t o 

Smitson, 1967 

Geistnar & LaSorte, 1964 

Chilean, 1967 

Herzog, 1966 

Hunter, 1964 

Mayer 6 Schaness, 19.69 

E . C hild Rearing Among Poor E milies, 

Social Service Review, 1966 

Konopka, 1966 

Geismar & LaSorte, 1964 

Jeffers, 1967 

Chi Irian, 1967 

Hunter, 1964 

McCabe, 1966 

Sourggg 
Smitson, 1967, 

Billingsley & Billingsley, 1965 

Social Service Review, 1966 

Konopka* 1966 

Oeismar & LaSorte, 1964 

Jeffers, 1967 

Chilman, 1967 

Herzog, 1966 

Hunter, 1964 

Bernstein, 1964 

McCabe, 1966 

Thomas, 1968 

Thurs2, 1967 

Mayet 6 Schatness , 1969 

Meyer, 1963 
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I* The Family Un it 

A. Definition of the multi-problem family; a family with dis- 
organized social functioning with regard to (1) relationships 
inside the family, (2) relationships outuide the family, and 
(3) task performance in areas of health, economic and house- 
hold maintenance. Descriptive terras used in reference to such 
families; hard-core, sociall delinquent, deprived, hard-to- 
reach. (Geiomar G LaSorte, 1964) 

B. Sociological characteristics of multi-problem families 

1, poverty (Keyer, 1963) (Geisraar 6 LaSorte, 1964) 

2, economic dependency (Meyer, 1963) (Geisraar & LaSorte, 1964) 

3, generational transmission of problems (Meyer, 1963) 

4* frequent membership in racial minority groups, new- 
comers or marginal workers (Meyer, 1963) 

5. mobility (Bernstein, 1964) 

6, younger families with fewer children out of the home 
(Geisraar & LaSorte, 1964) 

C* Psychological characteristics of multi-problem families 

1. interpersonal instability in family (Geisraar 6 LaSorte, 1964) 

2. absence of family cohesion (Geisnar & LaSorte, 1964) 

3. weakened ability to deal with stress (Geismar & LaSorte, 1964) 

4. unrealistic expectations and lack of planning (Geisraar 6 
LaSorte, 1964) 

5 . projection of blame for problems to outside entities 
(Thursz , 1967) 

6. family distrust of outside agencies (Thursz, 1967) (Meyer, 
1963) 

7. damaging effect of family instability on children 
(Bernstein, 1964) 

D. Formulation and dissolution of family .units 

1 . multi-problem families experience a shorter atnd more 
r.onflictuel courtship history than non-problem families 
(Geismar L LaSorte, 1964) 

2. illegitimacy 

a. more pre-marital pregnancies (Geisraar 6 LaSorte, 1964) 

b. feelings of shame about out-of-wedlock pregnancies 
Mayer & Schamess, 1969) 

3. 'partial families 1 formed without benefit of legal union 

i: “ (Hunter, 1964) 

4. marriage 

*> , f v - . , 

a. early marriage ages for partners (Geiemar 6 LaSorte, 1964) 
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D, 4. b. greater age differences for partners (Geismar h . 

: La Sorte, 1964) 

c. unrealistic experiences of married life (Geismar 6 
LaSorte, 1964) 

d. high rates of marital conflict (Chilman, 1967) 

E. Child rearing among poor families 

1« the child 1 8 significance for poor families 

a. generally > poor parents care deeply for children 
(Jeffers, 196?) 

b. wives of problem families place lower value on children 
and have a more negative attitude toward pregnancy 
(Geismar & LaSorte, 1964) 

c* child in poor farily is often a nuisance , particularly 
when children begin to assert independence (Konopka, 1966) 

d. child is often a scapegoat for parents' anger 
(Konopka* 1966) 

2* family structure and child rearing 

a. one-parent families 

i. many lower class families have only one parent, 
tht mother, present (Konopka, 1966) 

ii. many slum children, particularly Negro, live in 
one-parent households (Hunter, 1964) 

iii. developmental and identification gaps for the 
children are inherent in female -headed families 
(Hunter, 1964) 

iv. child's perception of the mother is as teacher, 
protector, and disciplinarian in femle-headed 
families; these perceptual attributes given to 
fathers in two-narents families (Thomas, 1968) 

v. feeling involvement of children with the absent 
father is not strong (Thomas, 1968) 

vl. girls with absent fathers express more hostility 
ar.d less group involvement than comparative 
father-present girls (Thomac, 1968) 

vii. girls are more negatively affected than boys by 

an absence of the father from the home (Thomas, 1968) 

b* spacing of children 

i. less family planning ih ’mult i^p rob lem families 
(Geismar & LaSorte, 1964) 

ii. with large, unplanned families, mother is unable 
to individualize the children (Thursz, 1967) 

iii.lacV of goal corauitient in child rearing, with 
main emphasis on s'inply 'staying cut of trouble' 
(Chilman, 1967) 
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2, b, iv. parental sense of apathy In handling child's 

behavior (Chilman, 1967) 

v. harsh and inconsistent discipline, largely physical 
controlling methods (Chilman, 1967) 

vi. authoritarian child rearing (Chilman, 1967) 

vii. mother as chief child care agent (Chilman, 1967) 

viii. father is perceived largely as a punitive figure 
(Chilman, 1967) 

ix. child is forced into an abrupt and early yielding of 
dependence (Chilman, 1967) 

x. poverty-situated parents exhibit to their children 
a repressive, nunitive attitude toward sex (Chilman, 
1967). 

xi. alternate and confusing encouragement and restriction 
of aggressive behavior of children by parents (Chilman, 
1967) 

xii. constricted, rigid environment for children (Chilman, 
1967) 

c. child rearing practices of the Door are shaped by and 
adaptive to poverty (Chilman, 1967) 

d. child rearing patterns of the very poor are maladaptive 
to our society in the areas of mental health, education, 
social acceptability, and moral behavior (Chilman, 1967) 

3, identified maternal patterns (data re: Negro and Puerto Rican 
mothers) 

a. under-protective in that they push child to assume 
responsibilities early (McCabe, 1966) 

b. over-procective of child's outside activities (McCabe, 1966) 

c. the mother is often a competing sibling (McCabe, 1966) 

4, other factors bearing on child rearing 

a. income restricts child rearing options (Jeffers, 1967) 

b. family environment may vary markedly over relatively brief 
periods of child-rearing time such that opportunities for 
growth and development may vary markedly among children 

of different eges and different ordinal positions 
(Jeffers, 1967. 
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Negatlvian Toward the Poor and Poverty by the Won-poor 

A. Discernible in Myths About the Poor 



Simon, 1966 

Itayer & Sc harness ,1969 

Parkham, 1968 



B . Non^pOOr Sup er ior Attitude Toward Poor 
Simon* 1966 

C . Negative Views of the Poor 

Simon, 1966 
Chilmaa, 1967 
Haggatrom, 1965 
Miller, 1965 



D. Mechanisma for Perpetuation of Negativism 

Simon, 1966 
Chiltnan, 1967 
Haggstrom, 1965 

S ources 

Simon, 1966 
Chilm^n, 1967 
Haggstrom, 1965 
Miller, 1965 

*■' ■ «■' * 1 Mayer & Schamess, 1969 

J •' Meyer, 1963 

Pqrkham, 1968 
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II. 



Negativism Toward the Poor and Poverty by t he Non-poor 

A. Negativism discernible in myths , about the poor 

1. myth: the poor are lazy (Simon, 1966) 

2. myth: the poor are unwilling to work (Simon, 1966) 

3. myth: the poor are loafers on welfare (Simon, 1966) 

4. myth: the poor allow personal uncleanliness (Simon, 1966) 

5. myth: the poor are satisfied (Mayer & Schamess, 1969) 

6. myth: the poor ate unable to speak for themselves 

(M^yer & Schamess, 1969) 

7. myth: the poor have no regard for the future (Parkham, 1968) 

B. Negativism is expressed in the self-righteous, superior 
attitude toward the poor (Simon, 1966) 

C. Negative views of the poor 

1. the poor are seen as politically expendable (Simon, 1966) 

2. behavior of the poor is 3een as deliberately non -con forming 
(Miller, 1965) 



3. the poor are seen as maladaotive (Chiltnan, 1967) 

4. the poor are seen as inexcusably denendent (Haggstrom, 1965) 
T). Mechanisms for perpetuation of negativism 

1. the unwillingness of the non-poor to consider the strengths 
and virtues of the poor (Simon, 1966) 

2. assessment of the poors' standards via middle class 
values and standards (Chilman, 1957) 

3. transmission of negative stereotypes to children 
(Haggstrom, 1965) 
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III. Impact of Poverty bn the Poor 

A. Psychological Impact of Poverty 

Cohen, 1964 
Dove naan , 1966 
Konopka, 1966 
Chilman, 1967 
Haggstrom, 1965 
Parkhan, 1968 

B. Impact of Poverty on Behavioral Patterns of the Poor 

Simon, 1966 
Mogulf, 1965 
Chllman, 1967 
Schneiderman, 1964 
Hunter, 1963 
Par khan, 1968 

Sources 

Cohen, 1964 
Mogulf, 1965 
Dovemman, 1966 
Konopka, 1966 
Simon, 1966 
Chllman, 1967 
Hsggstron, 1965 
Hunter, 1963 
Schneiderman, 1964 
Parkhatn, 1968 
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Ill, Ippact of Poverty on the Poor . * . 

A, Psychological impact of poverty 

1, ooverty leads to questioning of self-adequacy (Cohen v 1964) 

2, poverty induces a questioning of societal values (Cohen, 
1964) 

3, poverty results in inferiority , hopelessness, rage and 
alienation which generate anti-social behavior (Doverraan, 
1966) 

4, poverty creates a state of frustration fron infancy to 
old age (Chilman, 1967) 

5, poverty causes hope and initiative to be replaced by 
recentment and apathy (Parkhan, 1968) 

B, Impact of poverty on behavioral patterns of the poor 

1, the poor fail to receive their share of socio-economic 
benefits from country (Chilman, 1967) (Simon, 1966) 

2, poverty shapes child-rearing practices (Chilman, 1967) 

3, poverty enforces dependency (Haggstrom, 1965) (Mogulf, 1965) 

.4, the impoverished may share a common life style different 
from that of the general population (Schneiderman, 1964) 

5, poverty entraps people in a vicious cycle (Hunter, 1963) 

6, deprivation effects all aspects of human life (Hunter, 1963) 

7, relative deprivation of being noor in an affluent society 
is prime force in deviant behavior (Hunter, 1963) 

8, poverty produces a pattern of failure in youth and adults 
(Parkham, 1968) 

9, the poor are unable to consume in a consumer economy 
(Parkhan, 1968) 
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IV. TtehAvloral Characteristics of the Poor t \ 

A. General Behavioral Characteristic of the Poor ^ 

Cohen; "> 1964 • > ■ r> ■ 

Smiteop, 1?6? 

Chilman, 1967 
Simon, 1966 
. Hunter, 1964 
: Mogul £ , . 1965 
Jeffers, 1967 
Schorr, 1966 

B. Life-Style Behavioral Characteri s tics 

Miller, 1965 
Meyer, 1963 

C* Value-Related Behavioral Characteristics 

Haggstrom* 1965 
Miller, 1965 

D. Control Seeking Behavioral Characteristics 
Miller, 1965 

E . Characteristic Behaylora of the Poor in the Educational System 

Cohen, 1964 
Bernstein, 1964 
Smitson, 1967 
Doverman, 1966 
Herzog, 1966 
Konopka, 1966 
Meyer, 1963 
McCabe, 1966 

F. Behavioral Characteristics Related to L e gal Norm9 
Miller, 1965 

G. Characteristic Behaviors of Disadvantaged, Alienated, Male Youths 
Bernstein, 1964 

H . Behavioral Characteristics of Delinquent, Disadvantaged Female Y^uth9 
Konopka, 1966 



Sources 




Herzog, 1966 
Konopka, 1966 
Meyer, 1963 
McCabe, 1966 
Simon, 1966 
Hunter, 1964 
Mogulf, 1965 

13V 



Cohen, 1964 



Bernstein, 1964 
Smitson, 1967 
Doverman, 1966 



Piven, 1966 

Perkhaa, 1968 

Geismar 6 LaSorte, 1964) 

Jeffers, 1967 

Chi 1st ' in, 1967 

Schorr, 1966 

Haggstiora, 1965 

Wftinandv, Cary, Vegen* 

feld 6 Willis, 1965 

Miller, 1965 

Thurst, 196/ 
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IV. Behavioral Characteristics of the Poor , 

A. General behavioral characteristics of the poor 

1, interactional characteristics ' 

a. withdrawal (Cohen, 1964) 

b. lack of participation in group (Suit son', 1967) 

c. United participation in society (Chilman, 1967) 

d. isolation from formal community association 
(Snitfion, 1967) (Hunter, 1964) 

e. socially dependent on social age /icies (Mogulf, 1965) 

f. extensive inter-neighborhood communication (Jeffers, 1967) 

g. tends to be block dweller (Schorr, 1966) 

h. in dependent relationships with forces controlling 
their lives, poor tend to retreat from or attack such 
forces (Haggstrom, 1965) 

2, Family behavior patterns 

a. child neglect (Doverman, 1966) 

b, problematic family relationships (Meyer, 1963) 

(Weinsndy , Cary, Wagenfeld & Willis, 3965) (Geismar 
& LaSorte, 1964) (Herzog, 1966) (Hunter, 1964) 

c, inadequate familial role perfomance (Geismar & LaSorte, 
1964) 

d, early marriage (Geismar & LaSorte, 1964) 

e. less family planning (Geismar & LaSorte, 1964) 

f. physical discipline of children (Chilman, 1967) 

f, migrate from rural to urban and are upable to cope with 
conditions of modern ghetto existence (Bernstein, 1964) 

3, Non-categorical characteristics 

a/ anti-social behavior* (Doverman, 1966) 

b. partly involuntary se) f-diminuition (Haggstrom, 1965) 

c* crisis-ridden life styles (Piven, 1966) (Parkham, 1968) 

d. unstable, interpersonal relationships (Geismar & LaSorte, 
1.964) 

... e. performance of seml-magical, ritualistic acts in frequent 
. : f 7 \ attempts to change such status (Miller, 1965) 

f. indebtedness (Meyer, 1963) • ‘ 

g. poor housekeeping (Meyer, 1963) 

h. lateness and unkept appointments (Thursz, 1967) 

- i, due to cultural attitude toward tiem 

ii, due to passive aggrecrive reactions to pressure from 
punitive authorities 

138 
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A e 3. 1* Irregular male employment (SmitAon, 1967) 

j . 50% of wives and mothers employed outside home 
(Smitson, 1967) 

B. Life-style behavioral characteristics 

1. life rhythm includes both intense excitement and 
passivity ('liller, 1965) 

2. behavioral characteristics related to search for 
excitement : 

a. prevalent use of alcohol by both sexes (Miller, 1965) 
(Meyer, 1963) 

b. widespread gambling (Miller, 1965) 

c. recurrent ’nights on the town* with these dominant 

behaviors: (Miller, 1965) 

i. Alcoholic intake 

ii, musical involvement 

iii. sexual adventuring 

3. behavioral characteristics related to passivity (Miller, 
1965) 

a. 'hanging around 1 uehavior 

b. long hours of relative inactivity 

C. Value-ratod behavioral characteristics 

1. frequent verbalization of the values of the affluent with 
practice of th^se sem* values infrequent (Haggstrom, 1965) 

2 > 'trouble 1 and ’non-trouble-producing 1 behavior are both a 
basis for defining status and internal value conflict for 
individual (Miller, 19b5) 

ui > * __ 

D. Control -seeking behavioral characteristics (Miller, 1965) 

1. many poor seek out restrictive environment e.g. prison, army 

2. express resentment of authority but seek re-entry when 
expelled from environment 

3. being ’controlled’ is equated with ’being cated for’ 

1 ' 4. when authority remains firm, individual is convinced he 
is cared for 

thid desire for ’caving control’ is rAther frequently the 
case with problematic behavior of lower class child in 
schools ' : ; : 

6* in school, problem behavior does not command the coercive 
controls implicitly sought by the behavior 

E» Characteristic behaviors of the poor In the educational system 

1, many drop out (Cohen, 1964) (Bernstein, 1964) 

2. few complete 3th grade ( Smite op, 1967) 
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E, 3. low educational attainment (Doveman, 1966V (Herzog , 1966) 
hi grade failure (Konopka, 1966) (Meyev, 1963) 

5. truancy (Konopka, 1966) 

6. diminished capacity for learning (McCabe, 1966) 

F. Behavioral characteristics related to legal norms (Miller, 1965) 

1, frequent overt commitment to law-abiding behavior and 
covert commitment to non-law-abiding behavior 

2, legal and illegal behavioral alternatives simultaneously 
present for like ends yields a choice of the illegal 
behavioral alternative because it offers more immediate 
reward with less expansion of energy 

3, the demanded (or sanctioned) response to certain situations 
in lower-class culture involves the commission of illegal 
acts . 

G. Characteristic behaviors of disadvantaged, alienated male 
youths (Bernstein, 1964) 

1, high drop out rate 

2, ’big talk’ behavior in attempt to hide poor 3 elf-confidence 

3, frequent trouble with police 

4, frequent drinking and drug use 

5, irregula*. employment 

6, fathering illegitimate children 

7, street dwelling , 

8, difficult maturational process 

9* bizarre drees which is identity outlet 

10. outwitting behavior as behavioral asset 

11, poor work habits and inentness in job finding and performance 

H, Behavioral characteristics of delinquent, disadvantaged female 
youths (Konopka, 1966) 

1, ’hanging around’ behavior 

2, refusal to respond to questions 

3, failure to consider things objectively 

4, crowd or . group association 
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V , Inferred Psychological Characteristics of the Poor 

A . Characteristics Re levari t to the General Disadvantaged Populat ion 

(wit it Sp ecific Peferencetto Age or Racial Groups) 

Coh< 19 l 

Smjtson, 19o7 
Uaggstrom, 1965 
FIVetii 1966 
Chlltnan, 1967 
Herzog, 1966 
Schneiderman, 1964 
Mayer & tSchamess, 1969 
Thursz, 1967 
Parkhao, 1968 

B. Characteristics of Poor Adults (without Special Reference 

to Sex or Race ) 

Jeffers, 1967 
Chilman, 1967 
Schorr, 1966 

C. Ch aracteristics of the 'Disturbed' Child Reared in Poverty 
Mayer 6 Schamess, 1969 

D . Ch aracteristics Relevant to Alienated- D isadvantafled Youths 

(with Reference to Specific Racial Groups Noted ) 

Konopka, 1966 
Bernstein, 1964 

S ources 
Cohen, 1964 

i Smitson, 1967 

rat'gstrom, 1965 
Piven, 1966 
Chiltnan, 1967 
Herzog, 1966 
Schneiderian, 1964 
Mayer 6 Schataess, 1969 
Thursz, 1967 
Parkhara, 1968 
Jeffers , *1967 
Cohort, 1966 
. Konopka, 1966 
Bernstein, 1964 
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Inferred Psychological Characteristics of the ^oor 



A. Characteristics relevant to the general disadvantaged 
population (without specific age or racial references) 

1. no access to anxiety reducing mastery (Cohen a 1964) 

2. a sense of shame from betrayed trust in others (Cohen, 1964) 

3. a sense of self-debasement from unfulfilled love and 
happiness expectations (Cohen, 1964) 

4. distrust of authority figures (Smitson, 1967) 

3. suspicion of authority figures (Smitson, 1967) (Cohen, 1964) 
6 * conviction of being exploited (Smitson, 1967) 

7. belief they must 'look out for themselves r (Smitson, 1967) 

8. impulse gratification tendency (Smitson, 1967) 

9. inability to delay immediate gratification for future gain 
(Smitson, 1967) (Cohen, 1964) (Haggstron, 1965) 

10. ’overwhelmed 1 state due to daily needs (Viven, 1966) 

11. depression (Chiltcan, 1967) 

12. anxiety (Chilman, 1967) 

13. subjective orientation (Herzog, 1966) 

14. diminished sense of autonomy and control of fate 
(Herzog, 1966) (Piven, 1966) 

15. present-tine orientation (Herzog, 1966) (Haggstron 1965) 
(Schneidermau, 1964) 

16. a sense fer the personal (Haggstron, 1965) 

17. a stress on the intimate (Haggstron, 1965) 

18. survival orientation mther than a socially progressive 
orientation (Haggstron, J965) 

19. little sense of past (Haggstron, 1965) 

20. hostility toward the prosperous (Haggstron, 1965) 

21. suspicion of outsiders as threatening and risky 
(Haggstron, 1965) 

22. projection of causality to external forces (Haggstron, 1965) 

23. concern for the future (Kayer 6 Schamess, 1969) 

(Ihuksz, 1967) (Parkham, 1968) 

24. resentment (Parkhara, 1968) 

25. acathy in face of overwhelming odds (Parkham, 1968) 

B. Characteristics of poor adults 

1. extreme loneliness (Jeffers, 1967) 

2. awareness of lack of self-determination (Jeffers, 1967) 

3. awareness of su3csptahility to unprcdictables (Jeffers, 1967) 
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fl. 4. feeling of constant vulnerability (Jeffers, 1967) 

5. chronic uncertainty (Jeffers, 1967) 

6. depression (Jeffers, 1967) 

.7. a sense of impotence in child rearing (Chilean, 1967) 

8. distrust of new experiences (Chilman, 1967) 

9. low self-esteem (Chilman, 1967) 

10. 8fcn3e of defeat (Chilman, 1967) 

11. excitement orientation (Chilman, 1967) 

12. identity confusion (Chilman, 1967) 

13. attitudes adjuative to situation (Schorr, 1966) 

C. Characteristics of disturbed child reared in poverty 
(Mayer & Schamess, 1969) 

1. extremely poor self image 

2. deficiency in ego skills 

3. view of the world as pervasively hostile 

4. feeling of being rejected by parents, school and community 

D. Characteristics relevant to alienated, disadvantaged youth 
(with specific racial references included) 

1. the disadvantaged female youth, adjudicated delinquent 
(Konopka, 1966) 

a. internalized feeling of rejec' a 

b. shame in initial expression of personal feelings 

c. personal loneliness 

d. guilt stemming from their own behavior 

e. negative sense of self-worth 

f. self-hatred 

g* resentment of adult ’phoniness 1 and adult failure to 
live ud to preached ideals 

h. hatred of easily made and broken or forgotten promises 
iv exnectation of perfection in authoritative adults 

2. the disadvantage wale youth, hostile and alienated 
(data referent to minority group youngsters, primarily 
Negro, Puerto Rican and Mexicon-Americsn (Bernstein, 1964) 

a. Intolerance for ’pretty speeches 1 

b. envy of middle class rewards 
c« damaged sense of self-worth 

d. sense of rejection by ’respectable 1 world 

e. fear of being rejected 
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. iD. 2, f. security in group aggression 

g. low imoulse control 

h. weak in ability to anticipate consequences of their 
behavior 

i. Graving* for excitement 

j . influenced by specific and concrete 

k. distrustful of any but tangible evidence 

l. projection of shame 

m. low self-e6teem 

n. confused sexual identification 

o. lack of self-confidence 

p. low tolerance for authority 

q. unrealistic perceptions 
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VI , Characteristics of Thought Processes and Verbal Skills of the Poor 

A, Thought Processes 

McCabe, 1966 
Herzog, 1966 
Bernstein, 1964 
Haggstrom, 1965 

B. Verbal Patterns 

Bahai, Kadaus & Winder, 1968 

Herzog, 1966 

Jeffers, 1967 

Haggstrom, 1965 

Hunter, 1964 

Thursz, 1967 



Sources 

. Bahai, Kadaus 6 Winder, 1968 
Herzog, 1966 
Jeffers, 1967 
Hagg9trom, 1965 
Hunter, 1964 
Thur9Z, 1967 
McCabe, 1966 
Bernstein, 1964 
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VI ■ Characteristics of the Verbal Patterns and Thought Processes 
of the Poor 

A. Thought processes ■ 

1, poor ability In abstract reasoning (McCabe, 1966) 

2, diminished capacity for learning (McCable, 1966) 

3, lack of intellectual stimulation (Herzog, 1966) 

4, subjective* concrete rather than objective-abstract 
thinking (Herzog, 1966) (Bernstein, 1964) 

5, less developed imaginative and logical powers (Herzog, 1966) 

6, stress on the sensory and the detailed (Haggstrom, 1965) 

B. Verbal patterns 

1. low capacity for verbalization and self-expression 
(Bahai, Hadaus & Winder, 1968) (Herzog, 1966) 

2. lack of concern with grammar due to other, higher in 
priority concerns (Jeffers, 1967) 

3. speech pattemo often vary among children of same family 
(Jeffers, 1967) 

4. limited linguistic skills (which contribute to less 
developed personality (Haggstrom, 1965) 

5. language problems are characteristic of the 3lum 
(Hunter, 1964) 

6. the poor as inarticulate is a fiction; their English is 
direct and 'lear, if not grammatically cori^ct 
(Thursz, 19^7) 
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The Disadvantaged Negro (With Selected Comments Applicable 
to Other Minority Populations) 

A • Discrimination Toward the Disadvantaged Negro 

Billingsley & Billingsley, 1965 
Simon, 1966 

B. Prejudice 

Chethick, 1967 
Gochros, 1966 , 

Tidwell, 1967 
Bernstein, 1964 

Billingsley & Billingsley, 1965 

C. Segregation & Separation of the Negro . 

Young, 1967 . 

Funnye & Shiftman, 1967 
Billingsley 6 Billingsley 

D . Sociological Features of Disadvantaged Negro 1 b Position In 

Society » f . . 

Kolodny, 1969 

Hunter, 1964 

Plven 6 Cloward, 1967b 

E. The Dleadvaptaged Negro Child 
Billingsley 6 Billingsley, 1965 
Chethick, 1967 

Tidwell, 1967 
Funnye & Stiitftoad, 1967 
Social Service Peview, 1966 
Kolodny, 1969 

F. Disadvantaged Minority Group Y^uth and the Racial-Equality 

Movement 

Bernstein, 1967 
Konopka, 1966 

G. Characteristics of the Disadvantaged, Minority Group Feinle 
McCabe, 1966 

Sources 

Billingsley 6 Billingsley, 1965 
Simon, 1966 Chethick, 1967 

Gochras, 1966 Tidwell, 1967 

Bernstein, 1964 Bernstein, 1967 

Young, 1967 

Funnye & Shiftman, 1967 
Kolodny, 1969 
Plven & Cloward, 1967b 
Hunter, 1964 

Social Service Review, 1966 
Konopka, 1966 McCabe, 1966 
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Vll. T he Disadvantaged Negro (With Selected Comments Applicable to 
Other Minority Population s 

A. Discrimination of the disadvantaged yegro 

1, northern discrimination is inability to iprasp the need for 
soecial community efforts to overcome pervasive j^overty, 
social isolation and psychological alienation in the 
Negro ghetto (Billingsley A Billingsley, 1995) 

2, southern discrimination is mere an effort to discriminate 
and deprive the Negro of opportunities (Billingsley A 
Billingsley, 1965) 

3, the Negro in all of the U.S. is trapped in a vicious 
cycle of discrimination in employment, housing, and 
education (Simon, 1966) 

B. Prejudice. 

1, prejudice effects every Negro Americans sense of identity 
(Chethick, 1967) 

2, prejudice results in internalized feelings of inferiority, 
self-hatred, and lack of self-esteem (Chethick, 1967) 

3, pre ,T al^nt stereotypes established by white-dominaced 
society give impetus to prejudice (Chethick, 1967) 

4 , no Negro of any group ha 3 escaped the effect of prejudice 
(Gochros , 1956) 

5, no Negro is without resentment which prejudice induces; 

it is merely a question of the degree to which hostility is; 
(Gochros, 1966) 

a, nadc into self-hatred 

b, acted out 

c, deliberately disguised 

d, repressed 

e, turned into apathy 

6, the Negro American in our society is stigmatized; 
identifies with the stigr.ates, and reacts to this 

. identification in a self-deprecating way (Tidwell, 1967) 

. 7* negative attributes often pinned to Negroes are more often 
a result of poverty than of color (Bernstein, 1964) 

8* Negroes compensate for their negative self-concept 

(induced by prejudice in varying ways: (Tidwell, 1967) 

a, apathetic withdrawal 

: b, hostile indifference 

c* violent redefinition of values 

9* crippling handicap of American Negro is k deep-seated 
sense of inferiority (Billingsley 6 Billingsley, 1965) 
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6, -Segregation and separation of .the Negro 

1, segregation means an exclusion from any chance to influence 
society and advance self-interest (Young, 1967) 

2, ghetto residents recognize the implication of undesirability 
and inferiority conveyed by forced separation (Funnyr & 
Shiftman, 1967) 

3, the American Negro is simultaneously separate from and 
dependent unon the structure of society (Billingsley & 
Billingsley, 1965) 

D. Sociological features of the Negro’s position in society 

1. Negroes occuoy the bottom position in ethnic rankings 
(Kolodny , 1969) 

2, Negroes rapidly becoming predominant group in the central 
areas of many cities (Piven & Cloward, 1967b) (Hunter, 1964) 

E, The Negro Child 

1, Negro child’s problems in identification (Billingsley £ 
Billingsley, 1965) 

a. Negro child cannot identify with authority figures 
and positions of power end influence 

b. Negro child 1 s efforts to deal with autonomy crisis are 
severely restricted due to problems it identification 

c. the relative absence of role, models occupying major 
positions in the crucial institutions of society 
presents difficulties for the Negro families who would 
'have their child be somebody 1 

2, the impact of being Negro on the Negro child 

a, each Negro child must develop personal means of coping 
with the problem of being Negro in a white society. 

Among such means: (Billingsley 6 Billingsley, 1965) 

i, protest 

ii. accommodation 

iii* denial 

b, the Negro child has been seen to react to his self- 
picture, created by prejudice, in clear and repeated 
ways (Chethick, 1967) 

i. hyper-race-consciousness, characterized by an 
especial sensitivity and an anticipation of 
constant blame for being Negro 

ii. color blindness during which child denies any 
difference in himself and tries to be like all 
other kids 

iii. loyalty conflict for the child 

c, Negro children internalize the largely negative 
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reflections of themselves present In their environment 
(Tidwell, 1967) 

d. the ghetto child lacks self-confidence (Funnye & 

Shiffnan, 1967) 

e. for the Negro child, the ostracism of the wider* white- 
dominated community lends support for his projecting 
blame for his problems onto his color (Chethick, 1967) 

f. ethnic awareness continues to nlay a prominent part in 
the self-perception of American children (Kolodny, 1969) 

g. minority children, abandoned or deprived of parents, are 
difficult to place adoptively and become agency children 
without families (Social Service Preview, 1966) 

F* Disadvantaged minority youth and the racial equality movement 

(Bernstein, 1967) 

1. limited belief in the civil rights movement 

2, little faith in change via social action 

3. non-acceptance of non-violent theme 

4, heightened racial sensitivity, suspicion and anger 

3# little Impact uoon them by anti-poverty program 

6, deep cynicism about the system and their future 

. 7, disadvantaged girls have personal fight against prejudice 

and are unaligned with any particular organization 
(Konopka, 1966) 

G, The disadvantaged minority-group female (McCabe, 1966) 

1, often are legally married at one time 

2, many have had at leap' cne child cut of wedlock 

3, illegitimate children concei ;ed in unions lasting from 
2-6 years 

4, few finish high school, but leave reluctantly 

5, chronic or acute medical problems are prevalent 
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VIII, Education and the Disadvantaged 

A, Slun School 

Hunter, 1964 

Funnye & Shi ff man, 1967 

B, The Disadvantaged Child 1 s View of Education 

Funnye fir Shiffnian, 1967 
Bernstein , 1964 
Konopka, 1966 

Bahai, Madaus 6 Winder, 1963 

C, The Poor Parent's Attitudes towar d the Educational Process 

Chilman, 1967 
Hunter, 1964 

D, The Teacher and the Disadvantaged 

Konopka, 1966 
Hunter, 1964 
Thursz, 1967 

E , Value Orientation of Teachers and Disadvantaged Population s 

Schneiderman, 1964 
kunteir, 1964 
Konopka, 1966 

F , Characteristics of the Disadvantaged Child Relevant to School 

Performance 

McCabe, 1966. 

Herzog, 1966 

G, Integration and Learnin g Ainonft the Disadvantaged 

Piven & Clovard, 1967a and 1967b 
Tidwell, 1967 
Hunter, 1964 
Young, 1967 

H, The Drop-Out Problem 

Bernstein, 1964 
Cohen, 1964 and 1968 
Kraft, 1967 

I, Society and Educating the Disadvantaged 

Kraft, 1967 
Cohen, 1968 

Social Service Review, 1967 

Bernstein, 1964 

Hunter, 1963 

Mayer 6 Schamess, 1969 
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Sources 

Cohen, 1964 and 1968 
Kraft, 1967 
Pematein, 1964 

Piven 6 Clovard , 1967a and 1967b 

Tidwell, 1967 

Hunter, 1963 and 1964 

Young, 1967 

Konopka, 1966 

Thursz, 1967 

Social Service Review, 1967 
Mayer & Schamess, 1969 
Chllnan, 1967 
Funnye 6 Shiftman, 1967 
Bahai, Madaus 6 Winder, 1968 
Schneiderman, 1964 
McCabe, 1966 
Herzog, 1966 
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Education and the Disadvantaged 

A, Tht slum school 

1. not sufficient to bring level of slum education up to 
average; it must be higher than average to effect the 
problem (Hunter* 1964) 

2. even if basic educational program remains the same, 
there must be more teachers, counselors, rooms, materials, 
and extra-curricular activities (Hunter, 1964) 

3. school performance of a child depends not only on his own 
9 ' cio— economic characteristics but also on the socio- 
economic characteristics of the school in which he is 
(Hunter, 1964) 

4. the most important mission of slum schools is to convince 
slum school children that they can be successful (Hunter, 
1964) 

5. q uantitative dollar difference between ghetto and non- 
ghetto schools is insignificant (Funnye & Shiftman , 1967) 

B. The disadvantaged child’s view of education 

1. education’s value for the child 

a. difference between ghetto and non-ghetto schools is in 
the ghetto child’s lack of self-confidence which 
prevents his finding value in education (Funnye 6 
Shiftman, 1967) 

b. education is not seen as desirable by alienated, 
hostile youth (Bernstein, 1964) 

c. education intrinsically lacks appeal for alienated 
youth (Bernstein, 1964) 

d. education is seen as a ’way out’ but too dull to have 
ends justify me?,ns (Bernstein, 1964) 

2. child’s view of the school system 

a. negative feelings duo to reoeated failure (Bernstein, 
1964) 

b. desk symbolizes loveless authority and is barrier 
between teacher and student (Xonopka, 1966) 

c. school is scene of failure (Bernstein, 1964) 

3. problem areas in motivating the disadvantaged child 
toward education goals (Bahai, Madaus , 6 Winder, 1968) 

a. negative attitude and alienation 

b. low capacity for verbalization and self-expression 

c . lack of role models for educational goals 

C The poor parent’s attitudes toward the educational process 
i. attitudes held toward the school system 
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a* fear and distrust of school system prevalent 

fc. disadvantaged parent often sees the school as an 

authority over which he has no control (Hunter* 1964) 

2. attitudes toward eduC£tion 

a. academic achievement not highly valued among the very 
poor (Chilman, 1967) 

b. low education level of parents often leads to a ’what's 
good enough for me is good enough for my kid’ attitude 
which impedes a child's education (Hunter, 1964) 

c. disadvantaged parent may foe3. embarrassment about lack 
of education and fear his child's surpassing him 
(Hunter, 1964) 

D* The teacher and the disadvantaged 
1. the teacher as alien 

a. most teachers of disadvantaged live outside the school 
neighborhood and are often viewed as strangers with 
power (Konopka, 1966) 

b. teachers do not know kids' environment (Hunter. 1964) 
(Konopka, 1966 

2* the teacher as unprepared to teach the disadvantaged 

a, teachers are not trained to handle special problems of 
slum school setting and slum children (Hunter, 1964) 

b, teachers are not helped to adjust to differences in 
thoir own and their children’s cultural and value 
system (Hunter, 1964) 

c, failure by professionals (teachers) to communicate with 
the poor may be due to a desire to manage the children 
rather than to engage them (Thursz, 1967) 

H. Value orientation of teacher and disadvantaged populations 

1* value differences between teachers and the impoverished 

(Schneiderman, 1964) (Hunter, 1964) 

a. teachers prefer a ’mastery over nature' value orientation 
while impoverished demonstrated equal preferences for 
’harmony with nature’ and 'subjugation to nature' 

... value orientations 

b# teachers showed significant preference for 'future-time’ 
value oiientation while the impoverished shoved value 
preferences for 'present-time-' orientation 

c* teacher preferred a ’doing' human activity morality 
value orientation 

A,, teachers engaged in teaching the dispdvautaged may be 
. ... engaged in an inter-cultu/al enterprise anu nay expect 
, , problems: (Schneiderman, 1964) (Konopka, 1966) 

i, in connunication 
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ii. in Joint goal Getting efforts 

2. teachers and the impoverished begin from different first 

assumptions about life and its major organizing values 

(Schneiderian* 1964) 

3. 3/4 of the teaching population is middle class (Hunter, 1964) 

F. Characteristics of the disadvantaged child relevant to school 

performance 

characteristics relevant to children of one-parent families 

(McCabe I 1966) 

a. low percentage rate 'good 1 on general adjustment in school 

b. higher than average absence rate 

c. poor ability in abstract reasoning, vocabulary and 
general information 

2, gome commonly assumed characteristics (Herzog, 1966) 

a. low educational level and achievement 

b. inadequate verbal skills 

c. inadequate intellectual stimulation 

d. lack of motivation for education 

G. Integration and learning enong the disadvantaged 

1. racial integration in the school 

a, integration of poor whites and .poor Negroes does not 
improve levels in either group (Piven & Cloward, 1967b) 

b. lowor class Negro schools are sisnif icantly inferior to 
middle class white schools (Piven 6 Cloward , 1967b) 

c« the Negro. child cannot identify with the predominantly 
White literature and middle class curriculum (Tidwell, 

• : — 1967) 

d. racial mix is important for good education (Hunter, 1964) 

e. the Negro child surrounded by whites in school setting 
perpetuates the Negro child's forming an image of self 
through white eyes (Piven 6 Cloward, 1967a) 

f. disadvantaged Negro students in schools with a majority 
of equally disadvantaged white students achieve better 
than Negro students in schools with a majority of 
equally disadvantaged Negro students (Young, 1967) 

g. ifiwef-class children must have compensatory education 
programs as well as racially nixed classes (Hunter, 1964) 

2. socio-economic integration in the schools 

a 4 mixing middle class students with lower class students 
has a beneficial effdet on the lower class students 
and dots not diminish levtl of "achievement of the middle 
class children (Piven; a Cloward* 1967b) 
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b. sdhefDGS for: pioviding beat economic mix of middle class 
and ghetto children are Impractical and ineffective 
(Piven $ Cloward, 1967b) 

H. The drop-out problem 

1, the drop-out rate 

a. lower 2 lass individuals experience high drop-out rate 
(Cohen, 1964) 

b. more than 1,000,000 youths fail to complete 8th grade 
each year (Cohen, 1968) 

2. some cauual elements of drop-out among the disadvantaged 

a. drop-out is due partially to economic necessity 
(Cohen, 1964) 

b. drop-out rate is related to the fact that the school 
system is organized around the learning style of the 
more affluent child (Cohen r 1964) 

c. 8crinping of educational appropriations results in high 
drop*out rates (Kraft, 1967) 

d. the behavior of hostile, alienated youth often leads 
them to become ’pushouts 1 as much as drop-outs 
(Bernstein, 1964) 

I, Society ard educating the disadvantaged 

1. the effect on society of inadequately educating the 

disadvantaged 

a. educational scriping contributes to functional 
illiteracy (Kraft, 1967) 

b* absence of the opportunity to learn and develop skills 
means that disadvantaged children face being poor 
adilts end the bearers of poor children (Cohen, 1968) 

2. the disadvantaged in society's educational system 

a. in U.S. school system, many children are not given 
their legal rights with regard to alternatives to 
public schooling and with regard to suspension 
procedures (Social Service Review i 1967) 

b. sub-lower and minority youngsters have no access to or 
cannot effectively utilize educational opportunities to 
achieve personal satisfactional and status (Bernstein, 1964) 

c. public school system has never effectively engaged or 
educated lower class children (Hunter, 1963) 

d. society has educationally sorted children into manual 
and non-nanual broups based on their social class 
rather than their basic endowment (Hunter, 1963) 

e. the disadvantaged child feels rejected by school system 
(Mayer h Schameos. 1969) 
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IX. Recommendations Relevant to Educating the, Disadvantaged and for 
Improving their Situation 

A. Education 
Cohen, 1968 

Funnye and Shiftman, 1967 
- 3 Piven and Clovaid, 1967b 
Sicon, 1966 
Bernstein, 1967 
Chilman, 1967 
Bernstein, 1969 
Thursz, 1967 

Social Service Review, 1967 

B. Job Opportunities 

Cohen, 1968 
Slnon, 1966 
Bernstein, 1967 
Parkham, 1968 

C. Housing 

Funnye and Shiftman, 1967 
Simon, 1966 
Bernstein, 1967 

0. Income Stabilization 

Bernstein, 1967 
Meyer, 1963 
Parkham, 1968 

E. Techniques for Working with the Disadvantaged 
Cohen, 1964 

. .... .Bernstein, 1964 . 

1 Wtinandy et al, 1965 

Jeffers, 1967 
Wright, 1966 
, . Thurss, ,1967 

Meyer, 1963 ... 

Goehr as, 1966. . 

F. For Improvement of the Black Position 



’Piven and Cloward, 1967a and 1967b 
Tidwell, 1967 ' 
n. v ■ • Simon , 1966 



O'.’ 1 Miscellaneous 

Bernstein, 1967 
; McCabe i 1966 
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;. r - . Sources 



Cohen, 1964 and 1968 

Simon, 1966 

Bernstein, 1967 

Parkhen, 1963 

Bernstein, 1964 

Funnye and Shiftman, 1967 

Piven and Cloward, 1967a and 1967b 

Chilman, 1967 

Thurez, 1967 

Social Service Review, 1967 
Meyer, 1963 
Weinandy et al, 1965 
Jeffers, 1967 
Wright, 1966 
Gochras, 1966 
Tidwell, 1967 
McCabe, 1966 
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IX. Recommendations Relevant to Educating the Disadvantaged and for 
Improving their Situation 
A, Education 

1. quality pre-school program for poor children (Cohen, 1968) 

2. rapid school integration (Funnye and Shiftman, 1967) 

3. removal of inequalities of teachers and programs In 
ghetto schools (Piven and Clovard, 1967b) 

4. more educational resources into inner city (Simon, 1966) 
(Bernstein, 1967) 

5. smaller classes for the poor (Bernstein, 1967; 

6. teachers dedicated to the alum child (Bernstein , 1967) 

7. flexible and imaginative administration in ghetto schools \ 

(Bematein, 1967) 

8. more social workers in ghetto schools (Bernstein, 1967) 

9. ghetto residents as leader aides in ghetto schools 
(Bernstein, 1967) 

10. more curriculum adapted to needs of alienated children 
(Bernstein, 1967) 

11. divided educational experience for very young children 
in low-income families (Chilman, 1967) 

12. experimentation fox* enrichment programs for the older 
poor (Chilman, 1967) 

13. expanded school services in slum schools (Chilman, 1967) 

14. curriculum which makes sense to poor kids (Bernstein, 1964) 

15. interpretation of personalities and problems of ghetto 
children to school administrators (Bernstein, 1964) 

16. adequate study places for poor children (Bernstein, 1964) 

17. remedial tutors for children with learning difficulties 
(Thurss, 1967) 

18. appropriate suspension procedures for low-income children 
with behavioral problems (Social Service Review, 1967) 

19. good relationships for learning problem-poor children in 
which the increase pleasure in learning (Thursr, 1967) 

20. prevention of the attitudes of hopelessness in either the 
teachers of students in ghetto children (Bernstein, 1967) 

B* Job opportunities 

1. improved job opportunities for youth and programs which 
will increase their earning capacity (Cohen, 1968) 

2. more and better jobs, rather than Just training for 
existing jobs (Simon, 1966) (Bernstein, 1967) 

3. adequate living wages (Simon, 1966) 
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■4. public work programs With on the job training (Bernstein, 

1967) 

5. increased hiring by private businesses of ghetto youth 
(Bernstein, 1967) 

. 6. ghetto youth in community service jobs (Bernstein, 1967) 

7. low-income personnel in public welfare (Parkham, 1968) 

8. avoid hiring poor into 'dead end 1 jobs (Parkham, 1968) 

C. Housing 

1. rapid integration in housing (Funnye and Shiftman, 1967) 

2. more low-incone housing (Simon, 1966) 

3. improved living conditions (Bernstein, 1967) 

D. Income stabilization 

1* income increases for the poor (Bernstein, 1967) 

2. guaranteed annual income (Bernstein, 1967) 

3. elimination of economic insecurity (Meyer, 1963) 

4. larger assistance grants (Parkham, 1968) 

5. less complicated assistance application systems (Parkham, 

1968) 

E. Techniques for working with the disadvantaged 

1. providing opportunities for achievement which have carefully 
planned assistance for maximizing likelihood of success 
(Cohen, 1964) 

2. specific alternatives to anti-social behavior (Bernstein, 

1964) 

3. emotional concerns arid 'caring' (Weinandy et al, 1965) 

4. directness rather than subtlety (Weinandy et al, 1965) 

,5. practical approaches (Weinandy et al, 1965) 

6* willingness to listen and respond with respect (Jeffers, 1967) 

7. acceptance access , confidence and competence (Jeffers, 1967) 

8. time for sympathetic understanding (Wright, 1966) 

9. concreteness (Bernstein, 1964) 

10. ratience, faith and skill (Bernstein, 1964) 

11. distinction between bad behavior’s unacceptability and 
acceptability of the person (Berne tein, 1964) 

12. utilization of crisis to teach slternative behavior 
(Bernstein, 1964) 

13. rewarding restraint (Bernstein, 1964) 

14. abiding interest (Bernstein, 1964) 

15. support (Bernstein, 1964 
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16; providing selected life experience to poor children to 
increase their sense of ego-adequacy (Thursz, 1967) 

17. an understanding of individual families (Meyer, 1963) 

18* /reaching out 1 (Meyer, 1963) 

19, when whites attempt to help blacks (Gochros, 1966) 

a. quick, direct explanation of social attitudes 

b. no demand in discussion for immediate rationality 

c. acknowledge validity of just complaints 

d. help ventilation of anger 

e. help to change environment rather than accept it. 

F, For itnrpovement of the black position 

1. strong counter -vailing ethnic community to fight majority 
prejudice (Piven and Cloward, 1967a) 

2. increased black pride, black solidarity and black power 
(Piven and Cloward, 1967a) 

3. separate ghetto organization and heightened awareness 
of distinctive goals (Piven and Cloward, 1967b) 

4. integration should be understood not as the mingling of 
bodies but as participation In and shared control over 
major institutional spheres (Piven and Cloward, 1967b) 

5. Negroes must increase social pride (Tidwell, 1967) 

6. Negroes should be helped to develop identity separate 
from color (Tidwell, 1967) 

7. greater integration (Simon, 1966 

G. Miscellaneous recommendations 

. 1. more services for the poor (Bornatein, 1967) 

2. greater Intervention in medical help funds, budgeting, 
home management, interpersonal relations, dependency 
problems and parent-child relationships (McCabe, 1966) 












SECTION IV 
SUMMATION 

It is the purpose of this section of the report to attempt to 
establish a link between social work and educetion. This link will, 
hopefully, make it possible for education to take advantage of many 
of the insights and understandings that have been developed in its 
sister discipline. More particularly, it is hoped that the ideas 
generated in the consortium and discerned in the literature search 
will prove useful for designing a new, realistic and relevant program 
for training teachers of disadvantaged children. At the outset then, 
it seems appropriate to touch on some of the cotvnon, and uncommon 
ground held by the two disciplines. 

Education - Social Work Similarities 

Both education and social work are informed by the highest of 
unselfish motives. Both state their goals in terms of improvement of 
society and the enhancement of the individual. Both are service 
industries engaged not in the two-way negotiation and maneuver of 
economic exchange but in the one-vay contribution of a service expertise. 
This is not to say that social workers and educators do not gat 
gratification or reward from their activities— they undoubtedly do— but 
merely to point out that the recipients of the service are entitled, 
to it by righu and have no immediate obligation to tender anything in 
return. For this reason, both education and social wovk receive their ■ 
support (largely) from the polls. The state, in its wisdor, has decreed 
that for their own good, its subjects should be educated. It has also 
declared that i'.s educated subjects should not become dysfunctional 
within society. It has consequently set up institutions to combat the 
evils of ignorance and social maladjustment, and promote the virtues 
of education and social adaptability. 

However, both education and social adaptability are variable 
quantities. One aan 1 e education Is another 'a' ignorance. One man's 
social responsibility is another's delinquency. For example, the minimum 
requirements for Appointment to most universities is a Ph.D.— a mere M.A. 



is net enough. Similarly, not every citizen neticuiously observes 
traffic regulations, tax laws and injunctions against sexual promiscuity. 
Because this is the case, both education and social work have in common 
a retreating horizon. T ?hatever amount of education is provided, more 
could be done, and dona better. Whatever social remediation is 
accomplished, more could be undertaken and achieved more efficiently. 

One of the critical effects of the retreating horizon is that, 
for entirely understandable political and economic reasons, limits have 
to be set. The gross amount of education and social service that 
society permits is subjected to limitation. But, not only is the gross 
over-3ll amount restricted, the amount made available to snecific 
individuals is restricted also. Society is thus faced with two 
continuing problems: (1) to decide how much education and social 

service to furnish in general, and (2) to decide the quota permitted 
to different individuals within the systems. It i 9 at this ooint of 
course, that societal ideals run into life's harsh exigencies. The 
ideals of maximisation of individual potential and equality of 
opportunity pose practical problems. In both education and social work 
it is the least disadvantaged who produce greatest societal return for 
least effort. Ur.der the system-conditions that obtain at present, it 
is the brighter, socially well adjusted child who can be educated 
more easily, for longer and with greater return on the. capital invested 
in his education. By contrast, the duller, less v/ell adjusted child 
produces a smaller dividend. It is fair to *>av that the greater the 
intellectual or social 'handicap' the more difficult and more expensive 
is the service necessary and an well, the less rewarding, in absolute 
terms, is the outcome. Of course, in relative terns the achievement, 
by both teacher and pupil may be immeasurably more impressive. For 
example, the nature of hearing and speech defects and their consequences 
are such that for a hsarihg defective child to even learn to speak, 
represents an achievement that more than compares with a normal child's 
graduation from elementary school. In’ iar ’similar way, the more severely* 
socially damaged a child is, the greater the investment of time, effort 
and money necessary to overenpe hia disadvantage, and consequently the 
greater the relative achievement. when success ensues. 



In one sense then, both social, wqrk and education inherit 







frustration* .) Both know that tnoi?elcould be dond to enhance ^ the . 

educational and .social welfare -of society. ..Both know that j:".*x>re often 
than not; they do incomplete and inadequate jobs. Both kno^ that 
l-.eir cue toward, do not receive the best aervice and ‘consequently do 
not c owe to realize (in both senses of the word) their -down full ■ m. : *' . 
potential *v Consequently , bath professions fall victim to formal and L i 
infotmel pressures .(from both inside and outside their organisation) • 
to subscribe to the idea of relative objectives-.^ For example, given the 
pattern of M^toryv it; is. realistic to predict that the majority of 
disadvantaged. .children will grow up in poverty, dxsop' out; rof school 1 
prematurely , change jobs frequently, have; first hand experience, of? 
anti-social .‘behavior, remain economically /JopriEved ^ be.bveiiiy sub^ec^ed 
to ill health and. receive inadequate hospitalization and so on. The !• : 
school, to be realistic, should both recognize the facts of disadvantaged 
life and be concerned about assuring survival in it. However, were it 
to do so, it would at the same time be giving tacit recognlt lot to 
the jhiprob.ablll.ty of the equality of opportunity ideal. Caught ttHis 1 in 
a troubling dilemma, the present day school ha&> tended to; fall between . f 
the hornet On the one hand it/has given lip service to the- equality . 
of opportunity -nyth but an . the other it has declared the students raw 
material to: be impossible 'ro work with* Teachers, recogniritig the . t ; 
improbability of. their being able, to overcome successfully both the * ■«. » 
causes and effects of economic disadvantage, have sought refuge in 
rationalisations One of the terrible results of the rationalisation : 
has bfeen that teachers and taught have become victims of themself- * • 
fulfilling prophecy, The lov> expectations of the teachers are. readily 
communicated to the pupils who, predjLctably , live up, or rather down 1 -,. 
to : them* c . \*. . * f i r • tv *.* . irn .* • * 

...... To some extent, social work is visited by the same-affliction,.;- 

Where spplal workers ere concerned; vith helpinp,. the., socially nal- : 
functipniAg individual to, 'make-out V\ the definition of. ’making-out' 
has to;be environment relevant end therefore environmentally relative 
For exaifeply.i the problem of Whether an unwed mother- should keep. her' / - 
illegitimate child ;is- soenv fi>ri fpiidah.ee* purpose#, as the weighing, up. 
of consequential alteroctlVMl for exampla^.vhat are the likely economic 
effects of takings’ certain declelpn, what rnroyialoti tan be made for 
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the care of the child, will it beoossibl© to keep a job, etc. , etc* 
Inevitably* these consequences ate relative to that mother, her 1 . 

resources tod 1 her environment. ;:>If ©he r and the environment ate deprived 
then the National 'solution co -her problem permits a few alternates. 

If, on the other hand,* she and her environment are privileged; more 
options are available. 1 To such an extent then, social work too is 
caught up in establishing self-fulfilling’ prophecy boundaries beyond 
which it becomes increasingly difficult to go. ' *■'" ■ : * v • 

Education and social 1 Work also share a number of organisational 
features; Characteristically both are part. of the public sector. 

Their support comes from government and their personnel are public 
servants; This places both sets of profeseionalS in a peculiar 1 ’ 
relationship to the public they serve . -The public hires them’, fires * 
them and in other ways exerts proprietory influences that ar^ justified 
on the - f he who pays the' piper, ‘calls *the v tune 1 principal;- At thei 'same 
time the utility of the professionals to the* public depends on the 
e;q^rtito-*-by definition, exclusive exnertise-^that' the professionals 
have. ’ So* to this extent the public is ighorant of hath ©ducat it>h itfid 
social 1 Welfare — they are ince^able of making rational judgetaents about • 
the practice -of education and so’ lal \<orI:. They* ate of 'cour&te capable ' 
of havin# opinions and of exerting thteir political* and economic pbwfe’i 
over both professions, but such' a capacity for bhe exercise of power, *■ ’ : 
is not to be confused with 'capability -to toakfe sound educatiohalv or 
social>w6rk Judgferents. As a result of this sthte of -affairs, both 
proftssibtie have the double problems of protecting their legitimately 
exclUfeivei' domain ffaffi public intrusion and of Concurring to^ the ■ ■ * 1 

legitimate demands of a concerned and affected public. '* 7 ’ 

A further organisational characteristic held in common by social" • 
work tod' education la the hierarchical character of their administrative 
structure. ' Both Sr* chfttacteriatically'bUtcauctatic*--bur^auciratiC in 
the Veb*riaft ; sense of*the r term, not the everyday petjOritive eettfce. : ~-‘ r: 
The O*|ittleatiohal structure of social work is characterised by the 
divisioftof labor idpetifi cation of rules' arid responsibilities,' which ■ 
in tom fbst oft ttte two adfrdnUtrative prihcipleB‘ 0 f cooi:dih6tidnt ^ > , ‘ : 
and specialisation. ^ Because* education is" similarly plkced,' both ; * 1 

professions' have sisllat 6tf?‘aftiaational’ ptob lefts. v But whether their' - * 
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respective adjustments to them are identical or not is something that 
will merit discussion later. 

A third organisational characteristic that is common to the 
two, is the fact that both have university based 1 training programs. 

The preparation of both social workers and teachers is subject to 
the influence of the organisational structure that is peculiar to 
universities. They therefore have in common problems Of; institutional 
status; relationships with othe\ disciplines; and reconciling their 
training functions with their educational function. 

All this suggests that the migrant from education to social work 
or from social work to education would not find himself in completely 
foreign territory. Nonetheless the countryside is not identical. 
Consequently, some brief attention needs to be given to some of the 
more major diocemable differences. 

Social Work •• Educ atlon Difference s 

In one sense socisl work is pathology oriented. Its principal 
concern is to remedy social illness. The illness may be manifested 
within indiviudals, within organisations, within institutions or within 
society itself. For this reason it is possible to find social work 
service agencies operating at all levels, providing consultative end 
guidance services to. individuals rich or poor and to organisations large 
or small. It is probably fair to say that whatever social work agency 
exists, exists as .a result of a perceived social ill. So whatever the 
service supplied may be, it exists %o help remedy a problem — whether 
the problem is economic insecurity, vocational ignorance, psychological 
or psychiatric disturbance, delinquency, crime, ill health, or the 
like.. What is more, the problem is an immediate one. This man is 
jobless now; this family is fatherless now; this child is before 
juvenile court nowj^ this youngster is a dope addict now; this school 
has too many drop-outs now; this ex-D&tient of a psychiatric hospital 
needs continued support now — and so on, and so on. One consequence 
of this endenic state of affaire is that social work is essentially 
problem oriented. Its catch cry Plight well, be "what’s wrong". By 
contrast,, education is not., True,, each child poses a kind of problem 
in that his ultimate educational state is supnosed to be better than 



his-ipitial one* , But the problem, for the most part, is not pathological. 
Ignorance does not necessarily represent a pathological. condition. This 
is because we have come to appreciate th<: developmental nature of the 
learning .procesa . Ufe can accept :fron a ten year old a performance that, 
were he four years older, we would judge to be ignorant • True we 
accept the idea of relative ignorance. Children who are not achieving 
at a rate considered consistent with their estimated capacity are seen 
as relatively ignorant , So are others whose performances fall appreciably 
below the norm for their age. And of course, provision is made in 
education systems for remedial work to be undertaken with such children 
But the point; that is being made here is that in education, such 
problem (pathological problems) constitute a much more limited part 
of the educational enterprise than they do of the social work one. The 
vast majority of social work problems verge towards the extreme that 
would be recognized in education as Special 1 . 

One consequence of such a state of affairs is that in social 
work the problem is much more clearly defined. If the issue is economic 
then it's ve solution will be in economic terms. If the issue is 
organisational, it will be resolved in organisational terras. If it 
is psychiatric, if'it is social, if it is physical, it will be resolved 
in psychiatric, social and physical terms respectively ► Furthermore, 
because the problebi is defined and because it is immediate and because 
attempts at remediation are directed towards as quick a solution as 
oossible, its success or failure is relatively apparent, A.8 a 
conse'quohce, it is (theoretically) possible for social work to modify 
its practice relatively quickly in the iight cf its results,* Contrast 
this vith education where the goals bf the enterprise are both diffuse 
and distant. For example, although the meaninglessness of the phrase 
"educating the whole child” has become 1 Vecog^ized, the idea that 
education is concerned with the development of many facets of a child's 
cafficWy, It wfdely accepted. Also accepted is the idea that the 
immediate objectives, though important, are less important then the 

grander owr-erching ones that lie in the 'distant future. It is more 

= : 1 — ; — f — : * 7 — : * * : ' * '* ■ . 

* This is not to imply that the social worker's task is not complicated 
nor Wlti-faCeted, The emphasis Hera is cm ihe word 'relative'-- 1 
social work relative to education, ■ “7 , - - 
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Important for example, to equip a ounil to live a profitable and 
satisfying life as an adult than it is for him to master the concept 
of multiplication now. Furthermore , because the future ie indefinite, 
and because education’s objectives are somewhat ephemeral in contrast 
with the concrete and realistic character of social work objectives, 
this difference is not without significance. Also significant is the 
nature of the social worker-client relationship in contrast with the 
teacher-pupil relationship. Although it is part of the educational 
ethic to argue that the teacher is concerned with the uniqueness of 
the individuals that constitute her class, it is a demonstrable fact 
of educational life that characteristically teachers deal with pupils 
en masse (Jackson, 1968) (Adams & Biddle, 1979), They are, in fact, 
required to deal with collectivities rather than individuals. Now 
this is not a fact of social work life. Characteristically, the social 
worker deals with and focusses on one individual at a time— or on one 
group (a family, say) that shares the same problem. The social worker's 
task is highly individualized and highly fiersonalized, What is more, 
the service offered is highly relevant— directed to the specific 
problems of the specific client at this specific tine. Unlike the 
teacher, the social worker remains largely unconstrained by demands 
to fit all clients intc the saoe regimen* The curriculum is not an 
everpresent incubus, 

By the same token, the evaluation of a social worker’s performance' 
can come to be seen in term3 that are more relative than are those 
used in teacher evaluation. Success for the social worker is relative 
to the "client 1 , the place, the conditions and the time. Not so the 
teacher. Standardized tests, public examinations , institutional 
entrance requirements, all conspire to influence teacher evaluation 
so that .it comes to be seen in terms of general, comparative success , 

The institutionalized pecking order among our educational institutions 
of higher learning testifies to the principal ^getting there fastest with 
the mosteat" not to the principal of ,r the distance you get with the 
load you carried"* Predictably, teachers and administrators and 
education aye terns and the public come to adopt a similar stance. Thus 
the norm becomes not what is best for each child hut, within the 
limited perspective of graduation Success* how mahy can survive the system. 



. 1 £'~ 

In £he preceding section the point .was ir&da, rather, briefly ? ■ 
that both teachers -and social workers were, in effect, change agents, •• 
Howeveij, there are -substantial, differences in the way they fulfill the 
function, ^Teachere have, they .contend , been charged with the task of 
preserving and perpetuating society's values, < To this extent their role 
is conservative or perhaps more contemporaneously , conservational.' 

They know what (behavioral) outcome is desirable and they are in the 
business of . ensuring its advents . Their justification lies in the 
mandate given them by society to ensure the maintenance of the societal 
type. The pociaL yorker on the other hand tends to be somewhat pragmatic 
and expedient. Confronted as he is with a problem in social pathology 
his task is not to generate an ideal-type but to produce a remedy' — 
the ill ia to be cured, the discomfort and distress alleviated,. 

. It is the individual case worker whose social work role most 
approximates the teacher ! s and. therefore merits further consideration 
here. The way case workers have regarded ..their task has been subject 
to change in recent years. Inhere once, because they knew what v;ould be 
best for their clients, social worker* assidiously sought to manipulate 
them onto acquiescence ^ the contemporary social worker views his task 
differently. Basing big approach on assumptions which attribute both free 
will and responsibility to the client, and which respect individual 
autonomy and individual rights, he is concerned with helping the . 
client to perceive the consequences of alternative forms. of behavior, 
tn a sense, his. task is truly educational in that he helps provide 
information, insight and understanding that will enable the client to 
perform in a way more satisfactory to himself because the consequences 
of the action w5 11 be more gratifying. This approach, in contrast with , 
the teacher'? characteristic one, Is much less directive* (It is 
however, not non-directive i,n the strictly. Rogerian sense-^for the 
exposure of cause and effect, antecedent and consequent fqaturc 
prominently.) . Because of tha immediate and concrete^ nature of the : 
social problem, it often follows that the oractical solution does not 
necessarily. represent the 'ideal 1 , solution. Reality dictates its own 
terms, and its terms often deviate from the? ideal. . It is to this. sense 
that the social yoyke*; is opnsitive to expediency ... The action that an , 
Individual client takes is not necessarily for. the best in the beat of < 
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of all possible worlds— though it may be the nearest thing to best, given 
the harsh realities of that client’s life space* To put It another way, 
the social worker has to be a social relativist* The solution most 
appropriate in each case is one that takes into account the relative 
condition of th client, the relative condition of his life space and 
sees both relative to the immediate present, the near future and 
perhaps even the distant future* 

For the social worker to he both relativist and practical, 
requires him to have access to tvo kinds of information. First, he 
must know intimately and with empathetic understanding what the life- 
space Conditions of his clients are like* Second, he must have 
knowledge of act end consequence in that life-space* These two kinds 
of knowledge are different in kind. The first requires a degree of 
affective involvement, of feeling and reaction that goes beyond the 
mere intellectual appreciation of the facts of the disadvantaged 
condition* The second requires bn intellectual appreciation of (i) 
alternative' forms of behavior possible under the circumstances, and 
(ii) the probability that anticipated consequences will follow. The 
social wbrker must know what the chances are. This latter information 
of couirse, has to have its basis in research* Necessarily it will 
also be expressed in terms of group norms. 

Several points raised in the last two naragraphs invite 
interesting comparison with education. The education system also has 
a deterministic role in setting vocational limits for most of its 
clients, but it only grudgingly acknowledges this. Rather does it 
claim to provide opportunities from which the capable acJ energetic 
can, if they Chose, profit. However, there is substantial evidence to 
show (see for example, the Coleman Report) that ability and energy is 
not necessarily enough* Environmental factors, Including the school, 
influence the Outcome extensively* The school thus inherits the double- 
bind problem referred to earlier* Should it realistically prepare a 
proportion of its clients for a future life of relative deprivation, 
or should It maintain the pretence that all can rise above it. A 
further problem arises directly out of this, ihould the school also 
Q have regard fot ’research based group data that can be used to predict 
ERLC future probabilities. In actual practice, it already does to some 
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extent. Counsellors and vocational guidance personnel operate withi ' 
such a base. Characteristically they are concerned with /special 
problems', Also from time to time* the school takes into account 
intelligence measures and performance measures whose group based 
probability norms are .then used to classify and diagnose individual ; 
competences. Two points need to be made about this. First, that while 
such norms are undoubtedly culturally influenced, cultural difference 
and cultural relativity are not taken into account in them. Second, 
there are hazards in using group based data in the diagnosis and • 

prognosis of individual cases. Probability statements derived ’from 
group data, when applied to individual^ i become uo more than an educated 
guess. What is more, it is an educated guess only in the sense that 
if enough individuals can be guessed about, then the incidence of 
success is likely to bo greeter than if the judgements were made at 
random, 

All this is not very helpful in the solution of the school - e 
oToblem of what to do about the proportion of its pupij.8 who are 
likely to inherit a life of disadvantage, .However, neither is the way 
in which the problem is being dealt with at the moment. It appears 
that in too many instances the school takes refuge in the claim that 
the pupils are incorrigible. The school’s failure is thus excused 
on the grounds that the raw material was worthless in the first 
place. IMs is reflected in the attitude of administrators and 
teachers alike. Small wonder then that a oroportion of the school , 
population grows up unaware of the odds against them. They know 
neither the extent to which they have been victims of their educational 
and social circumstances nor have they been given anything useful to 
help them overcome. Instead tqey have. heard the message of thair own 
Inferiority proclaimed loud and often. It is. hardly surprising that 
they come to develop anger and resentment qt the. school » everything, 
it stands for and the society that promotes it*.. 

It is perhaps yorth noting in passing that if it is true that . 
the school rejects some of Its clients as hopeless, then the question 
of the extent to which the education profession can merit recognition 
as a profession becomes pertinent. Doctors and lawyers cannot opt out 
of their responsibilities Jo. their clients. Neither can social workers- 
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despite the fact that in comparison with teacher, the odd3 are often 
more heavily stacked again3t their achieving success. 

Extrapolation: From Social Work to Education 



The fact that social work and education have similarities and 
differences provides at the one time both a starting point for our 
utilization of social work insights and a circumscription of their 
utility. Because both professions have some similar purposes but 
dissimilar practices, it is possible to conjecture about the viability 
of the transfer of practices from one to another. But because they 
operate largely uithdn different tine constraints, it is reasonable to 
wonder to what extent extraoblation is legitimate. Also, because some 
aspecte of education are relatively immutable — t'*o times two equals 
four is not negotiable— -and because much of social work is contingent, 
again the relationship has to be considered with caution. However, 
there is ample justification for undertaking the initial examination. 




The Teaching Task . 

The most satisfactory, place to begin is with the teacher of 
disadvantaged children. Typically she is concerned with a group of 
children who are diverse in capacity, in personality and perhaps on 
countless other scores also. Despite the fact that they share a 
condition of economic deprivation they are as uniquely individual as * - - 
any other group of children in any other ordinary classroom throughout 
the United States. * The suburban middle class has no monopoly on 
individuality. In fact there are grounds for arguing that the ghetto 
classroom is characterized by greater diversity than are those in 
homogeneous W.A.S.P. communities. Furthermore, given the predominance 
of middle class teachers in the service, there is distinct possibility 
that cultural- differences between teacher and pupil are substantially 
greater* than in typical suburbia. All this suggests two things— that 
the task of the inner city teacher is both different from and tore difficult 
than that of her suburban sister. ■ . : 

The problems' that follow from the diversity in the ghetto class- 
toom and from the teacher^ cultural remoteness, become crystallized at 
the point where communication is attempted. They become crystallized 
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because this is the point at which Jiisunderstandihg confirmed or 
reduced. Now misunderstanding can conveniently he seen as a nlss- 
match of expectations. In any given social situations, the participants 
have expectations about the kind' of behavior they will meet and the 
kind of behavior expected of them. Characteristically too., they carry 
attitudes towards these behavior3--soinetiii}ey negative, sometimes, 
positive. What occurs within the situation then can either confirm 
the expectations or violate them, and can reinforce the attitudes or 
change. them. In the teaching situation, the teacher has a* number of 
education based aspirations that she tries to turn into expectations 
that her pupils can perceive and can respond to appropriately . These 
in the ideal case are consistent wi^h an educational philosophy 
formulated with the best interests of the children irj mind. Overlaying 
these expectations however, are her own social attitudes developed 
during the process of her own socialization. These attitudes about, 
society about and about nan effect her expectations and serve to 
modify those that are educational. In a similar but not identical vay 5 
the children in a ghetto classroom cone with nre-established ideas about 
school, about teachers, and about classrooms. These result not 
necessarily from first-hand experience but from the meanings and norms 
and values that prevail «in their immediate social environment. Like' 
the teacher they have come to internalize the values of che culture 5 
they know. 

Given the facts of ghetto life then, it is distinctly possible 
that there are many points at x;hich punils and teacher can violate 
each others expectations. Even at the initial point of contact when * 
expectations about the role of the teacher and the roles appropriate 
for pupils are up for negotiation,” the miss -match between expectations 
may be' so great that no jffective relations can be established at all. 

: It* follows from the argument so far that if the effective teaching 
of children is contingent on cotapatibility of (positive); expectations , 
and that* expectations are modifiable through communication, then two 
critical Issues have to be faced. They are respectively ; the nature 
of the expectations held and the meaning of communication assayed. 
s ‘ , >:*■ *■ •: *• ‘ ... 
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T eacher . Ex pectations 

It is of no point- to examine here in detail the precise 
expectations teachers do hold about ghetto children, provided it Is 
accepted that their expectations are not as realistic or as constructive 
as. they might be. In other words, the problem can be defined' here in 
terms of what the expectations should be, rather than what they should 
not be. 

If teachers" expectations are to be functional, they have to be 
based on two sets of knowledge. In the first instance the teachers 
have to know what is intellectually and socially feasible for their 
pupils. And second, they have to know what is socially realistic for 
youngsters like these. In other words, they have to know what their • 
youngsters are capable of doing and they have to know the social system 
constraints (school, university and society based) that will contain 
and restrain their achievement. Against such a realistic perspective 
they also have to pit their professional optimism, that they as 
teachers can push their children up to and perhaps even beyond che 
limits set by a grin reality. Their job then is to blend optimism and 
realism — hope and circumspection. 

What then does a teacher need in order to become reasonably 
proficient in conditions like these? The first and single-minded answer 
to this question is quite obvious — ths teacher needs to be able to 
understand their ghetto children. But what constitutes understanding? 

It has been argued by black reformers that no one who is not black 
can understand what It is to be black. If this argument is carried 
to its logical conclusion then presumably no member of one culture 
can ever understand another. In the sense that no one individual" s 
behavior can ever be entirely predicted by any other, such an argument 
has treight. But just as one would reject the conclusion that no 
individual could therefore help another, one must also reject the 
conclusion that cultural identity is a necessary condition for social 
service. The problem, if two cultures are to be reconciled, is to 
find ways of diminishing culture clash. r or individuals, this can 
best be achieved by their coming to appreciate the nature and etiology 
of differences between the cultures and, nore importantly, finding the 
differences acceptable. In effect, what is being called for is facility 






in recognizing the meanings that life holds for others iron a different 

culture and coming to recognize that the norms arid values implicit in 
then: ate legitimates and are in fact , equivalent' to and no lean valuable 
than ones own. ;*.» • ■ = ■ 

It is here that the experiences undergone by social workers can 
be drawn on. Obviously Social workers are confronted with some of the 
most degenerate manifestations of the human condition. Obviously too, 
the manifestations invite a human reaction — dismay, disgust, pity, 
condescension, even hatred. -Even more obviously 5 such reactions are 
dysfunctional — none would promote effective alleviation of the malaise. 

For survival, let alone success, social workers cannot hold their 
clients in comtempt-+nor can they patronize them. The solution they 
have found to their very human problem is the professional one. The 
problem is seen to be riot the person but the condition. What Is 
permitted to appal is the illness, not the patient. Their professional 
ethos requires them io set their fades against the effects of deprivation, 
not the deprived. It would not be unfair to say that, in comparison 

with social workers, teachers too readily attribute their pupils 1 social 
and educational problems to the pupils or their parents. Children 
are tagged as lazy, uncooperative, inattentive, anti-social, maladjusted, 
disturbed, trouble-makers, and their parents are dismissed as indolent, 
wastrel, immoral, exploitive and bo on, and so on. It should be quite 
apparent that such judgements are both personal and value laden. It is 
the (other) person who is evil and what is more, he is evil when 
measured against the judge's own criteria. The fact that the criteria 
are themselves culture biased and, for the judge, result from an 
accident of birth, goes undetected. 

If the example of social work holds a moral for education then, 
the moral is that teachers must cone to hate the condition of their 
disadvantaged children. Their task of remedying that condition is 
hindered inmesurabiy if they do anything else. For the teacher then, 
what is the condition to hate. First of all, it is not the overt 
manifestations of poverty-shabby and dirty clothing, lack of clean- 
liness and the like. In so far as there are no remedial provision?* 
in the school, these are no concern of hers, neither are some of the 
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overt behavioral consequences of poverty. For example, hunger and lack 
of sleep have their own effects on pupil behavior* A pupil inattentive 
through hunger or fatigue is no more culpable than a pupil with 
epilepsy. In a similar way a rupil who manifests social behavior that 
he has learned through his out* of-school socialization is not culpable 
either. If for example, obscenity is a matter of everyday speech in 
the ghetto, the teacher should not find its occurrence in the classroom 
surprising. Neither 9hould she attribute to others the emotional 
condition she herself experiences when confronted with obscenity. What 
may be intensely repugnant to her personally, may be of little 
consequence to others whose cultural norraa do net employ the same 
negative sanctions. 

If these are matters that should prove of little direct concern 
to the teacher, what are the icsueo that should be salient. Presumably 
the issue most central to her should be the educational state of her 
children. As the consortium recorded, she should hate the condition 
of ignorance with such Intensity that everything else pales into 
insignificance. 

While this represents a convenient starting point for the 
teacher of disadvantaged children, it obviously leaves a great many 
questions unresolved, for example ; how does she come to feel this way; 
how does the feeling get translated into effective teaching behavior; 
what about the sheer problem of managing and administering the class- 
room; What about the organizational restraints that surround .her , 
and ao on. Vfoile it is not within the scope of this report to answer 
such questions in detail they cannot be ignored. For this reason a 
brief attempt till be made to indicate the direction in which one might 
go to begin tha search. 

ComaitPEnt against Ignorance . Given the apparent fact that 
suburban middle class teachers have little difficulty in setting their 
faces against ignorance, one is forced to ask, why should this not 
also be the; case in ghettos. It would seem reasonable to assume that 
the answer lies in the fact that in suburbia, both teachers and pupils 
share the same values. Because both teachers and parents have come 
to accept the utility of education and because their attitudes are 
couched in similar terms, predictably the pupils come to internalize 
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sinilar values. Apparently this is not the case in the ghetto. So 
the problem -for the teacher becomes one of Appreciating hov differences 
in the ghetto environment come to Influence the development of her 
pupils* educational values, Without that knovlege, any attempt she 
might make to try to induce change or to modify her own position would 
be no more than trial and error behavior. Consequently, her initial 
need io to know hov the ghetto views education* what it thinks of the 
school* what it expects the school will do to and for its children. 

If some of the research reported in the earlier section of this report 
is true, this information would prove salutary. Por example; it is 
apparent that disadvantaged groups value education. They see that 
education is necessary for vocational success. They want their 
children to receive education. They want that education to be of 
quality. And they want it to be relevant. At the same time, tor reasons 
that are both clear and legitimate, they see the existing school as 
an alien institution, divorced from their community, representing 
unreal* remote and irrelevant, establishment values. Too often they 
see the teachers as agents of the establishment— also alien* also 
aloof* also unrealistic and also irrelevant. 

At this point a small digression is necessary. In any situation 
where people have different values and different expectations, if 
conflict is to be avoided* there are only three logically alternative 
forma of behavior possible— one party can modify his position "in 
favor of the others, the othev can or both can. Characteristically in 
education, the demand for modification has tended to take one fom 
only. The teacher demands that the children (or parents) modify their 
positions If they do hot, then by definition the child becomes a 
failure and Ms association with the system terminates. For that child 
and that School the social system has broken down. Because of the 
increasing incidence of such break-down, counter demands are being 
made by parents. The voice of the community raised in protest is now 
being heard. Interestingly and ironically, the demands emanating from 
this quarter are often as intractable and inflexible as those that 
originally came f tom the school. Nonetheless, it is Unreasonable to 
see either the school or tho community as wholely and uniquely 
responsible for the educational ills that beset the ghetto school. Both 
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share the blaim an d both together hold the mosna for risking the best of 
both worlds , Both school and community in cooperation are likely to 
achieve more than they would separately and opposed. However, it is 
not organisations and institutions that cooperate, it is the peonle 
in them. Consequently we get back to the problem of making it possible 
for ghetto teachers to cooperate with their pupils and their parents. 

At the simplest level the problem of cooperation can be 
resolved down to three basic components, viz: 

(i) Do you understand how I see it. 

(ii) Do I understand how you see it. 

(iii) Now what appears to be a reasonable solution to our problem. 
It is true to say that at the moment the ghetto does not see education 
the way the school sees it, neither does the school see it the way the 
ghetto sees it. As a result, arriving at a solution le virtually 
impossible. To overcome this state of affairs the Initiative should 
come from the school. If it comes from the community instead, it rreans 
that those who are inexoert in educating will be attermting to solve 
(difficult and complex) educational problems. The^ will perforce, be ' 
prompted by their feelings not by expert judgement. Predictably the 
solutions offered will be offered in desperation and hone rather than 
in assurance and wisdom.. Sq if the initiative rests with the teachers 
then the problem becomes retranslated as the twin problem of; 

(i) getting to understand hoy the others see it,; 

(11) : helping them to understand how I see it. 

The two are interrelated and virtually require the teacher to be able 
to operate efficiently in another (ghetto) cultural context. To be 
able to. do this, she needs exposure to this context in such a way 
that she can cone to appreciate what it means to belong to such a 
culture. Necessarily she would have to come to have a* functioning 
awareness of the problems attendant on living in ghettos — and the 
ingenuity displayed in overcoming them. After all, if one can marvel 
at the adaptability the ancient esquimaux or Australian aboriginals 
showed in their harsh forbidding environments, it should be equally 
possible to, marvel .at the ghetto dweller’s adjustment to his. 

The manner in which teachers become familiar with the meanings, . 
values and norms of ghetto life cannot be elaborated here but it is 



apparent that at least ; three different forms of exposure are' likely tv ■ 
be useful. First of all, they should know the facts of ghetto living. 

To this extent they should become familiar with contemporary sociological 
and psychological research on ghetto society. It is here again that 
social work may be helpful. Social work, like education, is reliant 
on the perceptual and conceptual orientations of disciplines other 
than itself. However, social work succeeds in superimposing its own 
particular perspective on the knowledge it 'borrows 1 . A glance at much 
of the research reported in section II will indicate that the social 
work orientation calls for information on the e ffect s of poverty^ It 
is* concerned with what happens to people who are placed in conditions 
that induce disadvantage. It is concerned with the condition of 
poverty as a martipulatable state of affairs. Neither sociology nor 
psychology are necessarily so manipulation oriented. (In fact, the 
incipient schism in sociology today derives from t^e belief among 
some sociologists that sociology should be concerned with the 
alleviation of social ills as vrell as researching then and 
intellectualizing about them.) A similar action orientation might 
well suit the new approach to ghetto education. However, to be self- 
consistent, the action focussed on should relate to education and the 
improvement of the educational lot of the disadvantaged. 

From till 8 action orientation grows the second requirement for 
teachers in training. Merely to Tiave an academic understanding of the 
nature, problems and effects of ghetto life is quite insufficient. 

Closer involvement is necessary. Clearly not all the involvement can 
be direct, intense and full.* In fact, for the most oart, students 
will have to rest content with limited observations — one cannot live 
another’s life time in a few abort months. Under such circumstances 
the observation will have to be systematic and selective/ It is not 
sufficient merely to nut a student int6 a ghetto Community or ghetto 
school, and leave fortune to dictate uhat she will see or hear or come 
In contact ■ with .* Thi£ is too wasteful. Devices must be employed to 
ensure that her observational experiences are rich In sconSand variety. 
Ihey must, in other words, be diverse and comprehensive. This cannot 
be left to chance.; As a result it will probably be hecessaty to 
supplement real life observations with recorded Ones. Videotape and 
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audio-tape records, movies, simulations and other means of documenting 
the actualities of ghetto life and education may have to b& used. In 
this way some understanding of the complexity of the situation may be 
gained . ' 

However, if such experiences are not to remain at the super- 
ficial level even more than this is necessary. Each student needs some 
intense involvement with some aspects of ghetto life. To this extent 
it seems propitious to provide for the students to spend time in one 
specific place dealing with one specific oroblem. It is doubtful 
whether the problem needs to be an educational one or not. If the 
purpose of the exercise is to get the trainee's full involvetnent , the 
problem could theoretically take any one of a number of forms. The 
desired result will be achieved through sustained exposure to the 
problem and all its consequential ramifications, not merely to the 
nature of the problem itself. 

Integrating such r* triumvirate of experiences into a teacher 
training program would pose its own logistic and organisational problems. 
In the best of all possible situations such experience should be timed 
to fit in with the re3t of the program. The work in them should be 
systematic. There should be scope for discussion, examination and 
evaluation of the events involved. Hopefully, the whole process should 
be theoretically substantial. In other words, it should be the anti- 
thesis of the typically unsystematic, fortuitous, haphazard and 
intuitively evaluated experiences that are usually the lot of most 
teachers-in-training in their practice classrooms. 

A training program designed in such a way should succeed in 
developing in students some considerable degree of understanding of 
what it means to live in the ghetto. If the program is planned and 
executed with sympathy for tl student's initial ignorance and with 
sensitivity to feeling^ of those in' the ghetto, the break-dova of 
some of the old ghetto-school barriers could follow. However, a 
considerable amount oi planning would necessarily have to be undertaken 
to ensure both butcomes. This would requite educationists, sociblogists 
and psychologists and social workers to confer on* the problem. Even more 
essential would-be the necessity for conminitv resources to be tapped. 



It ia at this point that what the community knows exclusively needs to 
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be related:to '-hat the experts knot? exclusively, Fron:the£r mutual 
consultation could come the specifics of this part of the training 
program. The spelling out of such specifics, best expressed as 
behavioral objectives for the student, would require more time in the 
making than is available here. It would be the initial task for the 
next phase of program development. 

Translating attitude into action . Assuming that all goes well 
with such a program in attitude development and that the students 
emerge sensitive to and understanding of the inner city condition, 
what then? To plagiarize Bettleheim, "feeling ie not enough"* What 
mediates between human and human ia not their internal conditions but 
the behavior they manifest* It is of no consequence. what a personas 
intentions are if his actions are inconsistent with them. Just as a 
prejudiced score on an attitude scale is unimnortant if the individual's 
behavior is unprejudiced, so it is unimportant if an individual's 
"heart 19 in the right place" if his actions belie.it. 

The training problem to be overcome then is the problem of 
ensuring that, the trainees know how to translate their new insights 
into constructive behavior* There are two kinds of constructive 
behavior at stake— interpersonal conduct and educating conduct. Both 
will be dealt with in turn. 

At rock bottom interpersonal behavior is, as we saw earlier, 
a communication issue. And this can be vieyed in two ways — first, 
what form ot communication is acceptable to him, second, what is it 
that I am communicating to him. There is, of course, more at stake 
here than just verbal language. Many aspects of our behavior communicace . 
Our clothes f communicate, our posture communicates , where and how we 
look communicates, our, hair style communicates, our intonation and 
pronunciation comounicete, even the way we snell communicates. In any 
society there arc acceptable and unacceptable features to.be found in 
each of the facets listed abtve. Compounding the problem for the 
'foreigner' also is the fact that there are expectations that surround 
the foreigner nya foreigner too. For example, it seems as if the 
u^eof non-standard Negro speech by whites in their dealings with black 
speakers of non-atand^rd Negrc English, hinders rather than helps the 
exchange* Nw, for students to become adept at paining the necessary 
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skill for the kind of diagnostic interpretive performance envisaged 
abov^ is a matter that obviously needs systematic examination and 
work too. Again the matter Should not be left to chance or to the 
admonition of veil intended practitioners whose sole basi9 for 
judgement is intuition. Once again it will be necessary for skilled 
researchers and educationists and community 7'enbers to collaborate in 
a concentrated attack on tha problem. 

Any attempt at educating is predicated on an assumption that if 
A is done* B will result. However, one lesson that has resulted from 
research into teaching is that certain qualifications have to be added 
to this original, rather simple formula. These qualifications concern-: 
the teacher, the taught, the time and the place and the extent to 
which certainty about the result may be claimed. When all of these are 
taken into account the basic assumption has to be Re-stated as: 

Given these children (this .child) at this point in time, In 
this classroom, in this school, in this community, with the 
facilities I have available to me, and given too my peculiar 
st rengths and Weaknesses, if A is done there is some degree 
of probability that B will result . 

The complexity of the problem is obvious but for the present 
discussion only a fOw points need to be made. No teacher can 
Consistently make adequate decision about how to teach any class: 

(i) without some awareness of the' Competencies and capacities 
of her pupils, ' ■ ' 

(ii) without some awareness of the system constraints (school 
and community) that surround herself arid her pupils, 

: (iii) without some awareness of her own competencies and her 
own limitations, 

(lv) without sn appreciation of different resources (books, 

T.V., slides, programs, methods, etc. )‘ that ddn constitute 
a Repertoire from which* she c Sit draw to best meet the 
needs of her separate 1 children, : 1 : * f ; 

(v) without an appreciation of the educational effects of 
her actions in that what i*' done today should relate to 
* what was done yesterday and what will be : done tomorrow. 



* Necessarily, understandings of thle order arc not relevant only 
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to terchera of disadvantaged children. They are in fact the staple of 
any teacher training program.; Hov?ever* in so far as they too need 
situational modification according to social context, the extent and 
manner of their applicability in ghettos must be understood. This 
peculiarly educational problem is almost os pressing in suburbia as 
it is in the ghetto. However, the ghetto situation has certain unique 
characteristics that should be touched on briefly here.. 

In the first place, many of the norms of behavior — cognitive 
and soclairrthat have come to be acceptable to teachers in general, 
have been derived from settings other than ghetto ones. Intelligence 
tests have been Validated 1 without regard for cultural difference-- 
but they are used as if they are universally applicable. Again language 
performance is often evaluated in terms of one (middle class) standard 
while other achievement measures reflect the 9ame sort of cultural bias. 
In a similar vayj but less formally, the social behavior of pupils is 
characteristically evaluated against ideal-typical standards that are 
heavily weighted in favor of the middle class child. While such 
criteria are not without some utility, their indiscriminate and 
uninformed use militates against effective education. Regretably 
their application in non-orthodox settings leads to diagnoses that are 
incorrect and judgements that are irresponsible, unprofessional and •: 
often immoral. , Judgements about language performance afford a good 
example, It is. common for teachers, counsellors and psychologists to 
be struck by the fact that the language performance of black ghetto 
children differs from t ho language of equivalent aged non-ghetto 
children. They have often concluded £ror> this that ghetto language is 
both inadequate . and primitive in form. The first, of these Judgements 
i® right, but only in so far as the ghetto child is being reauired by 
the (alien) schooJ^to conform to the language demands of the school. 

The ‘Second is manifestly wron*. Linguists have been able to demonstrate 
that non-standard Negro English (the language of many ghettos) is 
phonologioally, semantically and syntactically sophisticated. It 
is in other words a legitimate, complicated language, entirely 
functional within its own social context. What this .means is that 
while differences between ghefto languages can reasonably be identified, 
judgements about the superiority of one language over another cannot be 
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justified.. That is, they cannot be justified in any absolute terms. 

It is true that one- language Is more functional In one setting than 
another — without French one is at a disadvantage in France, It is 
also true that some languages nemit different kinds of cognitive 
processes than others. For. example, the words and structures necessary 
for abstract reasoning are less well developed in some languages than 
others. However, the basic point of the functional relativity of 
language has seldom been appreciated in considering the problem of how 
best to teach language to ghetto children. Rather than seeing the 
relative utility of both languages— “-in their appropriate contexts — the 
school -approved language has been promoted as the only credit -worthy 
alternative,- The resulting attitude towards non-school language has 
meant not only the denigration of that language but the denigration, 
by association, of th^se who sceak it. This is not only socially 
indefensible but educationally indefensible too. Clearly, if the 
language internalized by the ghetto child is continually treated as 
aberrant and irrelevant, then the task of learning the other language 
becomes increasingly difficult. On the other hand, were the language 
teaching issue seen in the same kind of light that teaching English as 
a second Language is seen so that similarities rather than differences 
were sought, then the task would be correspondingly easier. 

There are two points that arise out of this discussion. VIhether 
or not a teacher 1 feels' sympathetic and supportive of her disadvantAged 
pupils, her successful teaching of them is contingent on: (i) her 

knowing how to take cultural difference into account — in other words, 
her not using irrelevant foreign* standards in judging her pupils, 

(ii) her knowing the educational consequences of the action she initiates. 
One ia therefore constrained to ask, how does a training course provide 
teachers-to-be with this kind of ability? An elaborate answer is not 
possible— principally because the evidence that would justify one is 
not available. However, at this point in time it does seem reasonable 
to assert' 1 that the kind of in-the-cotrrounity experiences discussed in 
the previous section would be relevant and useful. More is neceasaty 
beyond this however* In the first piece, the Student needs educating 
(rather than training) in the role that evaluation, Judgement and 
assessment nlay in education. In particular she should recognize the 
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assumption# that are basic to all forms of educational judgements in 
general*- Furthermore she should then become habituated to identifying 
the assumptions on which her own judgements rest pad ensuring that 
they are consistent with, her educational objectives. The other problem — 
knowing the consequences of her educating actions — is also a difficult 
one. It is probably true to say that teacher training has not been 
contingency oriented — at least as far os classroom practice is concerned. 
Thera is not available, at the moment, a' considerable quantum of 
empirically based. information that states the consequences of engaging 
in a -variety 'Of educating actions. ' .Bather , has teacher training been 
intention oriented. Much effort and time and dedication has gone into 
ensuring that * trainee teachers have the 'right 1 attitudes and values. 
These, approor lately idealistic as they are, have been regarded as 
worthy of all men to be believed. The consequent, homogenized character 
of teacher training is hardly surprising. Beyond this however, ouch an 
orientation has tended to take it for granted that if a trainee *s heart 
is in the 'right place' then her actions Will be correspondingly 
virtuous— and effective. It is now : manifestly clear that there is no 
necessary carry-over from a belief system to the science of education. 

To think good thoughts: is not .a sufficient guarantee for effective 
action. Predictably theny educational research will become increasingly 
concerned with contingencies and with the effects of various attempts 
at behavior modification.- There are two points arising from this that 
are particularly germane for the teacher of disadvantaged children. 

In the first place, a contingency orientation is a necessity. In the 
second, cate should be taken to recognize the cultural bias that may 
lie behind empirically derived contingency evidence. One should not 
fall. into the old intelligence and Achievement testing trap again. 

For example, recent research based on reinforcement theotv has shown 
that off-rtask (educationally irrelevant) behavior can be markedly 
reduced by increasing the number and- frequency- of rewards associated 
with on-task behivior (Hall, Lund and Raben* 1968). Whether this 
finding applies equally in ghettos and in suburbia is yet to be 
established. Also yet to be established are the kinds of rewards 
that reinforce in»different culture*; It may be that thb bullying, . 
hectoring tactics often preferred by ghetto teacher are hecessary. 
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Regretably, at the moment, no on e knows. Because of our lack of 
Information* it behoves the teacher of disadvantage! children — or any 
teacher for that matter— to look catefully at her own actions, constantly 
measuring them in relation to, not only her ideals, but the consequences 
as well. Such a strategy calls for a particular kind 6f teacher training 
that induces competency in both self observation and analysis, arid class 
observation and analysis. 

CJassrooTa Management . If the preceding suggestions have been 
incorporated into a teacher training program so that the teacher of 
disadvantaged children is (i) more than superficially aware of what 
it means to live in a ghetto, (ii) has the ability to eraoathize with 
ghetto children^ (iii) recognizes the destructive effects that 
irrelevant (and unprofessional) evaluation can have, and if she is also 
(iv) aware of the educational consequences of her own actions for' her 
own children, she still needs other skills. She still, for instance, 
needs to be able to organize and manage her ’clients* so that her 
administration does not vitiate everything else. After all, if her 
capacity as an organiser is so inadequate that she can never put her 
educational expertise into effect, of what use is her expertise? 

It follows then that the management task needs special consideration. 
There are certain first principles to start from. Some things are 
better done by pupils individually, some by pupils in small groups 
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nad some by pupils in large groups. Some things are better done with 
books, others with movies, others with taoe-recorders , others directly 
by the teacher. Furthermore, the selection of the type of organisation, 
and the medium of instruction calls for the recognition of the fact 
that pupils differ, so that what suits one may not suit all. It also 
calls for the recognition of the fact that the teacher is a variable 
too — capable of performing with different degrees of success, with 
different media and different pupils* The teacher’s first task then is 
to diagnose the situation and thereafter to select the organisational 
form and teaching medium most likely to accommodate the many relevant 
and related variables best. It is obvioue then that she needs skill 
in diagnosing the managerial ’needs 1 of her classroom. Feyond this she 
also needs skill in applying the remedy* If her diagnosis has been 
correct and if she has an array of managerial remedies to hand, the 
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success of her treatment depends on the extent to which she can persuade 
the patients to follow. the regimen, Whether they will do so depends 
on the. extent to.which their cooperation can be gained. It is at this 
point we can make contact with social work again. Just as social 
workers are sensitive to the dynamics of the social groups with which 
they work, teachers need to become sensitive to the dynamics of their 
classroom social groups. They should recognize the mini-formal 
organisation they have on their hands. They should appreciate the 
influence of communication and social networks. They should appreciate 
how the formal and informal organisation structures can compete with 
or complement each other. Furthermore, if she is not to become a 
blatant manipulator of human beings, she needs to be able to ensure 
that the pupils too recognize the nature of this 'organisational game'' 
so that their willing support can be assured. Once again it is not 
the purpose of this present report to go into greater detail on this 
matter — merely to indicate a needed direction. 

■ . ■ - * - •. . . j . 

The Teacher in the Organisation 

Related to the previous discussion but writ larger, is the 

problem of the teacher ns a member of a formal organisation, the school, 

herself. Like her pupils, she is a cog in a larger wheel. She is both 

critically important and, from a status point of view, insignificant. 

She is the worker. She is the one who carries out the educational task. 

But, for reasons that make administrative sense, she can exercise little 

power in the system. She is at the one tine at the beck and call of 

the Superintendent, the Principal, the School Board , the Board of 

Education, her Union and probably the parents of her children. . She is 

then both powerful and powerless. However, she is in a position where 

vhe can be abused by the power that others exert over her and can abuse 

what power she herself holds. Characteristically, there are two ways 

in which she may abuse her ovm power. First, she may seek relief from 
» ■ ' ■ • 
her own frustrations by taking vengeance on her pupils. Second, she 

may, in the company of her peers, attempt to use weight of numbers to 

exert political power against the community. Necessarily neither action 

is professional, though both are understandable because the conditions 

to which a ghetto teacher is constantly exposed, invite her abuse by 

others, so that the temptation to react anu then over-react is great. 
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A professionally trained teacher would need to recognize the temptation 
and to appreciate the consequences of over-react iori * This in not to 
say that teachers should be acceptant when others unjustly exercise 
their, power against the teacher. Far from it. They should; as well as 
being taught the effects of their own imprudent reaction, also be 
taught the ways in which prudent reaction would be productive , 

The Issue at state here is a survival issue. Teachers, if they 
are to survive in ghetto schools 5 need to be wise in the way of 
organisational procedure , They should know how bureaucracies work. 

They should know them so that they can more readily distinguish between 
legitimate and illegitimate, organisational demands. They should know 
them so that they can effectively diagnose organisational malaise. They 
should know them so that if change is needed, they know how to go about 
inducing change effectively and without trauma, 

> The implication of such assertions for teacher training is that 
trainees need to be introduced to group dynamics and organisational 
study in such a way that they learn adaptability under different, 
conditions of organisational life. By this means: it may be possible ■ 
for the 'they 1 of the administration and the ’us* of teachers to 
operate in each others mutual interest, ; 

A special word needs to be said here about one of the points 
raised in the consortium. The sneakers pointed out that the training 
process used fo? social workers institutionalizes the idea of i- 

individuality, Each trainer is seen as autonomous. How he {or she) 
goes about the business of training or educating her social work 
riovitiatea is a orivAter business l Prescript ions and circumscriptions 
are noticeably absent. This, the speakers argued, was : one of the 
means by which students come to see the social worker-client relationship 
as in t easily individualistic. The role models displayed by the trainers 
themselves provided variety > differentiation and originality. Now, - 
by contrast, schools Of education demonstrate solidarity through 
similarity ,■ It- I f; probably true to say that even if College of 
Education professors/ ere not required to perform’ according to otn: 
standard cod el i 1 they tend to give the impression that they are* If 
this is so, then clearly their frees ages ; about the uniqueness of the ■' 

| J^J( pupil and regard for individuality are belitdby their hehaviot, 
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There: are grounds then for -suggesting that, in any program of teacher 
training., attempts should be made to provide a variety of role models 
among the- trainers themselves . Not only would this enhance the 
probability that individual students would then have a rore extensive 
repertoire to draw on, but necessarily, tolerance of difference would 
be engendered too, ■ . ^ 

A further word also needs to be said under this heading on the 
topic of community iPvolvernent . It is patently apparent that ghetto 
communities, in reaction against their exclusion from the educational 
affairs of the nation; are clamouring to be heard. Predictably some ■ 
of the clamour represents over-reaction. Community involvement has 
cotne to mean conmuiiity control, The issue of political power has 
become confused with the issue of educational competency. Knowing 
they hurt, the deprived have demanded not only treatment but that they 
shall be their own doctors. As a result some communities have sought 
the right to exercise a voice in matters in which they have no Competency. 
In a mixture of dismay, fear and guilt, school authorities have some- 
times acceded— thus abrogating the expertise, training and knowledge of 
their own personnel. Two results follow. First, the community, now 
exercising a dominant voice in the affairs of the school, is free to 
mike again many of the mistakes that were made earlier, in this and 
the last century. Second, the teachers, frustrated and insecure, are 
unable to either carry out their old role ; or define a net/ appropriate 
one ,‘ : ■ ■ .,.■■■■ 

There is no opportunity to debate the pros and cons of community 
involvement here, however teachers in ghetto schools should be aware of 
the issues. Furthermore, they should be both knowledgeable about the 
jsituatlon and capable of clearly and effectively indicating their own 
position. They should have no difficulty in conceding to the community 
its rightful involvement. £ut : they should be fierce in’ 'Support of their 
own professional integrity. Necessarily, in going through the kinds of 
experiences that would produce this kind of educated circumspection 
and resolution, they would have to confront a number of issues that 
schools have characteristically ignored, ; Por example, they would htvc 
to rationalise the extent of their legitimate interest. Very likely, 
their defined area of expertise will be been to be far less than the 
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school has previously liked to adrift. Vlac&d in loco parentis, 
hitherto, the s cheols. have often ore-enp ted and excluded the eal parent. 
Furthermore, the members of the social work consortium pointed out > 
If the teacher’s task is to teach, then the decisions that are 
incidental to teaching need not be made by teachers, when the School 
is open, who uses it and for what, are not of themselves educational' 

issues. In other words, if the school and the community exist for 

each other’s mutual benefit, there are ways of arriving at a mutually 
beneficial rather than detrimental result. 

Social Vorkers, and Teachers . It is fitting at this point to 
consider the kind of relationship that does and could exist between the 
school and social work agencies . Both have need of each other’s 

services but only rarely are both able to take full advantage of each 

other* 8 skills. At the present time it seems as if the schools are 
inclined to sustain their position of remoteness. Isolated from the 
people, suffering from delusions of grandeur about the task assigned 
to them and their competency in doing it, they have tended to be 
megalomania!. Everything concerning this child is our preserve and we 
are capable of providing all that Is needed. To this extent, they view 
the ’outside’ social worker with suspicion., seldom offering help and 
even more rarely soliciting it. It is also obvious that the school, 
by its very alien: irrelevance, makes work* for the social worker.- Some 
of his . clients ’ problems are either school made problems or are problems 
that are susceptible to educational remediation. Obviously too, some 

of the school* 8 problems result from action by social workers of 

commentary or criticism from them. Clearly such a state of affairs is 
reprehensible, But equally Clearly, to remove it requires goodwill and 
intelligent appreciation 6f the problem by the members of both 
institutions. If teachers-to-be are to achieve such a degree of 
enlightenment, it will net cone about by chance. Obviously the training 
program would need to make a 'deliberate attempt to provide for it. 

What this attempt should be would best ba worked out by educational 
planners artd social workers together. However, the following general 
poihts can t>& made here. 

In ttife first place, there Is no need for teacher trainees to 
become either intimately involved with the problems of social work or 



extensively knowledgeable about then* They do however, need to know 
the^ephere ,of operation within which social "workers work. Thie means’ 
they should .know about the kinds of task the social worker carries 
out* the way he operates, the principles that lie behind his performance 
and most importantly, the ways in which the social worker's job and his 
own are mutually ^.dependent . He should as well, aopreciate that the 
social worker can help him. : He should therefore appreciate the advantages 
that will- accrue f rod seeking his help and the way in which he can go 
about getting it* If he is to .function efficiently under such 
circumstances, there is a certain amount of information he needs to 
have about the social services available in the community. Very often 
the teacher is the most socially sophisticated contact a ghetto family 
has* If the teacher dan act as an informant about relief action that 
a troubled family can take, she can help ensure that disadvantage can be 
overcome. * * 

With this kind of provision included in a teacher training program, 
it would seem that there would be 9cope for a student to be associated 
to some extent with social workers . If the teacher's training is to 
be. community relevant end community involved, then relevance and 
involvement may be gained in this way. Thi9 suggests that the teacher 
of ghetto children should have an enlarged horizon. While her orime 
responsibility would continue to be over what happens in the classroom, 
the community relevance of what happens there would also be appreciated. 

Discussion 

In the preceding paragraphs suggestions have been, offered about . 
devising a course of training appropriate for teachers of disadvantaged 
children. The starting point for t{ie suggestions. was the social work 
consortium and the research reported ir sections II apd III, Necessarily, 
not ell the suggestions owe their genesis to.the9c sources. The 
reporter is an educationist* Necessarily his perspective leap 
educational one* Everything he views la seen through (distorted by) 
the educational lenses he wears. As a result, a number .of liberties 
have been taken with the source material so that it has, ^from time to 
time, been used as a launching pad for, an educational thought, tt is 
hoped that such an approach has done no injustice to the social work 
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perspective. 

Finally, it must be remembered that the express purpose of this 
exercise was to pet to first base. What was required was an indication 
of whether or not it would be useful to establish links between social 
work and education and, if so, how to start to do it. This report has 
clearly indicated that it would be useful to establish contact. It has 
also suggested how this might begin to be done* The next §tep would 
require further and more direct collaboration between curriculum 
planners, social workers and, the community. Their. task would be to 
first subject this report to critical examination, and second to decide 
what vould.be worthy of undertaking. They would third, start to specify 
the behavioral objectives implicit in the undertaking. They would 
fourth, take the behavioral objectives to- the social workers saying; 
this. Is what. we want our students to be able to do, hov; can you help 
us arrive at the best W3y of doing it? Fifth, with the plan outlined, 
they would have to specify the equipment, organisation and experience 
detail that would provide the means whereby it would be carried out. 

At that point they would undertake sixth; a nilot study critically 
examining and evaluating each component. When adjustments had been 
made and evaluated, then and only then would the full scale program 
be ready for mounting. 

Such an approach though somewhat time-consuning, would have the 
benefit of being systematic and rational. It would, in other words, 
be consistent with the kind of approach that has characterized American 
science and technology — and this, it seems to us, is worthy of emulation 
in the social sciences. 
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